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PEEFAOE. 



TnEKE are two dasaea of Sermons. One ia composed of 
tliose wliicli enter into the permanent literature of a nation, 
and which take their rank with its moat pure and elevated 
writings, as enduring monuments of argument and of style. 
The English language is, perhaps, more rich in this species 
of literature than any other. I^r Incid statement ; for pro- 
found argument; for richness of imagination; for copious- 
ness of illuBfcnition ; for beauty of atylo; for just views of 
morala, — thu sormons of Barrow, and Tillotson, and Jeremy 
Taylor, and South, have taken their place with the best 
classical writings in our language. 

The other class is composed of those which are of a less 
exalted and permanent character, and which are adapted to 
meet only a local or a temporary, though it may he a very 
important purpose. They are addressed mainly to the pass- 
ing age. They are adapted to meet some peculiar state of 
public opinion, or some prevailing phase of error. They m^ 
designed to illustrate the doctrines and duties of religion 
in the language and style of that ago. They, perhaps, 
have some temporary and local advantage from the name of 
the author, or from the relations which he sustains to a 
particular congregation. They accomplish an important 
purpose on a limited scale, and then pass away, with much 
of the literature of past ages, to be recalled and remembered 
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The volume of Sermons now b tt d t th p bl does 
n t 3 pire to the dignity of tl J m 1 u there 

ny L p r expectation that t will py th t 1 ated 

3 \ All the hopes cherish d u p t to t will be 
ace upLsh d, if ithas aplaceoi t mp ay i Ju among 
th th lasa of sermons refe d t d t t m y b made 
a means, to any extent, of meeting the wants of any portion 
of the passing generation. 

This work has been prepared at the suggestion and the 
request of the English publishers. As it seemed desirable 
that there should be some unity of design which might be 
espressedby an appropriate title," The "Wax or Saltatiok" 
has been selected as indicating, in the main, the purpose 
and character of the volume ; and though not properly a 
treatise on that subject, yet it will be found, I trust, that all 
the Sermons have a bearing more or lesa direct upon the 
theme, and that eaeli one will help to remove some obstacle, 
to explain some difficulty, or to throw some light on the 
points on which one inquiring how man can be saved, might 
desire information. 

The volume is not an. arguinont for the truth of revela- 
tion, nor is it designed formally to meet the objections of 
infidels, the difficulties of honest sceptics, or the sneers of 
cavillers. The man whom I have had in my eye in the 
preparation of the discourses— as I have usually had in my 
preaching on these and kindred topics — is not he who 
disbelieves because he cliooses to do so ; nor he who prefers 
to be a sceptic ; nor the mere caviller, who, because he 
can laugh at death and the judgment, seeks to satisfy his 
conscience that it is right to do so ; nor he who desires 
to find difficulties in religion because he is unwillmg to 
Eubniit io its claims and its rehtr.iinfs:— but I have had 
in my eye a cLtaa of mmds, much hirger tliau is generally 
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supposed to esist, which see real diJBeultiea in religion 
■which thej would not he unioilling to have explained. 
They are minds so constituted that they see the difficulties in 
believing as well as iih.efaoilUies for it — the things which tend 
to hinder it, as well as thoae which tend to promote it. In all 
eomnranities there are probahly mauy of this class of minds. 
They should not be regarded aa confirmed in infidelity, and 
still less as disposed to cavil ; hut tliey see real difficulties 
in Christianity and in the plan of salvation, and they 
would be gratified, not ofiendcd, to find a rational solution 
of them. It ia in vain to deny that there are such diffi- 
culties ; and though he who has a mind bo constituted as 
never to have seen thorn may he regarded aa in some re- 
spects in a very enviable sitnation, yet he greatly erra in 
regard to human nature, and greatly underrates the magni- 
tude of the subject of lehgion who supp ses that to all Lon 
templative minds even to cmdid minds tl e a iljeet ippeaig 
to be free from perplexity ind doubt A \ erceived difli ultj 
in the doctrines of lehgion — a difhculty so g eit as to lead 
to weighty and perplexn g doubts — is not il ajs proof of i 
depraved heart 

I may be permitted to remark i erhtps aa explaining the 
general character of the Sermons m this volume that fiom 
the naf t d of lay own mind iiom my eaily 

cherish d h b ts f tl ught and tiom my eirly realing I 
have h d th 1 f mm b n ore i eq leatly m my eye m 
preach g th y thtr It has nut been by iv wedly 

meeting tl gi ta and diihci Ities of a i h minda it 
has not b n by f al defence of the doctrmes of Chna 
tiauity against the objections of infidels ; ifc haa not been by 
an open reply to the objections of sceptics or cavillers, hit 
as a secret guide to my line of argumeni and thought, that I 
have had sncli minds almost constantly before me. My 
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■OU PREFACE. 

owil varnH has suggested what I have supposed they would 
suggest ; and in meeting diffioultios which have occurred to 
me, I have supposed that I have also met those which would 
occur to them. I cannot here repress the aelmowledgment of 
the deht which, in this respect, I owe to "Butler's Analogy" 
— a worli which has met more difficulties in my own mind, 
and aided me more in preaching, than any other work of 
uninspired composition. A careful reader of these Sermons 
will perceive that, in their preparation, I owe to that great 
work oven much more than can be expressed by such a 



These remarks may suffice to explain the pervading cha- 
racter of this volume of Sermons. In their general arrange- 
ment, they begin with a consideration of the claims of the 
Bible as a guide on the subject of religion (Sermon i.), and 
viith in effort to show (Sermon u.) that the acknowledged 
obscurities m that book shonld not deter us from accrediting 
its claims , uith a statement (Sormon in.) of the claims of 
Chtistianitf, and an attempt to show (Sermon it.) that the 
condition of man could not be benefited by the rejection of 
C hristiamtv, and that the same difficulties precisely wonld 
remam, with no known method whatever of relief. The 
next object (Sermon v ) is to show that Chriatianifcy reveals 
the true ground of the importance attributed to man 
in the plan of salyition ; that the earth is fitted to be 
■» place ot probation (Sennon vi.), and that man is actually 
on piohation (Sermon vii.) ; and that in religion, as in 
other thmgi, he should accommodate himself to what 
are the actual anangements of the Divine government 
(Sermon Tin ) The nest object is to explain the condition 
in which the Gospel eikds man — as an actual state which 
Ohnttnnity did not originate, for which it is not respon- 
sible, and which la i --i nple matter of fact in which all men 
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are equally interested, wliateTer syBtein of religion may be 
true or false (Sermon ix.) ; a state which naturally prompts 
to tKe inquiry wtat must be done in order to be saved — an 
inquiry whict springs up in the heart of man everywhere, 
and in reference to which man pants for an answer (Ser- 
mon z.) This is followed (Sermons si. — sit.) hy a descrip- 
tion of the struggles of a convicted sinner— and by an 
attempt to show what is necessary, in the nature of things, 
to give peace to a mind in that condition. To meet the 
case, the mind thus ansioua is directed to the mercy of God 
(Sermon 3T,), and the effort is made to show that it is only 
an atonement for sin that can give permanent peace to the 
soul conacious of guUt (Sermons svi., svii.) Tho doctrine 
of Eogeneration, or the new birth, ia then considered (Ser- 
mons sTiii.— xs.); an attempt ia made to vindicate and 
explain the conditions — repentance and faith— which are 
made necessary to salvation, and to show not only their 
place in a revealed syatetn of religion, hut their relation to 
the human mind and the circumstances in which man is 
placed (Sermons ssi. — ssviii.); and the whole series is 
closed (Sermons xsix. — xsxvi.) bj- a eonsideration of the 
nature of justification, or the method by which a sinner may 
be just with G od. 

It will be seen that these topics embrace the most material 
and important inquiries which come before the mind on the 
question Jiovi man may ie saved; and if a correct representa- 
tion is given of them, they will furnish to an inquirer after 
truth a just view of the way of salvation 

I commit thiB volume to the public with, the hope that it 
may be found to bo a safe guide on the most momentous 
inquiiT which tan come befoie the human mind I have 
abundant occasion for giatitude for the minnei in which 
the volume's thit 1 have published hcietotoie have been 
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received by the Briiiak public, aa well as by my own country- 
men ; and I would hope that this volume may coutrihute 
something to the diffusiou of the kuowledgo of the great 
principles of religious duty and doctrine which it haa beca 
the labour of my life to illustrate and defend, 

AXBEET BABNES. 



Phii^dbuhia, 
May 19, I86S. 
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¥AY OF SALTATION. 



SEEMOH I. 



My wish, in illusti'atbn of this text, Js to call youv attention to 
ilie Bible. It is not to pronounce an eulogy on it, or to enfflr 
info an argument for its Divine origin, or to state and defend 
it3 doctrines ; but it is to urge its claims to attention, particu- 
larly as laying the foundation for the only true knowledge of tlie 
Way of Saltation. 

When a man, especially one who has oherished sceptical views 
nnd feelings, sits down to read the Bible, there is a class of 
thoughts that bear upon his mind wholly different from such as 
exist when he peruses any other hook. When he sits down to 
the study of the Iliad, he is conscioas that he is perusing the most 
CBlcbruted poem of the world. It has come down from a revy 
remote antiquity ; it has been read by millions, and always wiUi 
increasing pleasure ; it has commanded the admimtion of the 
most eminent scholars of all ages. He feels, therefore, that his 
pemsal of it wiU be attended with no discredit anywhere ; and 
it will excite no feeling of sliame in his bosom shoidd it be 
known by all his Mends that he is engaged in that employment. 
Substantially the same feehng exists when he reads the Paradise 
Lost. To admire it, is an evidence of good taste ; and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with it will be a passport of some value to 
the good esteem of others, and will never suffuse his cheek with 
a falnsh. The same remarks might be made of Herodotais and 
Xenophon ; of Hume and Gibhon ; of Seneca nnd Bacon ; of the 
Spectator and the Eamblev. No young man could be found 
who would think it necessary to practise any concealment in 
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2 THE WAY OF SALVATION. 

reading Ihem j no one would close tJiem if surprised in their 
peiTiaali no one would feel the blood mounting to his cheek as 
if lie were eugag'ed in an occupation which he would rather 
Btould be nnlmown. On tile coutrorj, he Itnows that he will 
rise in the estimation of others in proportion to his familiarity 
■with Buch productions of genius and taste, nnd is tenishing 
evidence that he is wortliy of esteem. 

But when he sits down, to read the Bible, he is surrounded by 
a new set of influences, and is conscious of a new train of 
emotions. Unless he is a Christian, he enters upon it as if it 
were some deed that is to ho done when alone. He would feel 
some revulsion at being surprised in the employment. He 
would expect that it would excite remwk — perhaps a playful 
remark — if he were to select this hook forpemaal from a collec- 
tion of annuals and poems on a centre table. He would be apt 
to close it if he was found reading it when he had laid down 
his Homer or his Vij^l, his Addison or Shakspeare or Byron, 
for this purpose. His Srst feeling is, that it is a hook of 
KELIQION, and that to read it will be understood to be indicative 
of Bcriouaness, and, a purpose to become a Christian. He is 
intimidated also by a somewhat antiquated style, and by what 
seems to him an uncouth phi'iacology ; and, perhaps, be would 
be also by its denunciation of some passion that reigns in liis 
heart ; by its frequent reference to death, and the judgment ; and 
by the serious and solemn tone which everywhere pervades it. 
It is a hook which he does not mean wholly to neglect, but its 
perusal he intend fo defer until that somewhat remote period 
when it will he necessary to prepare for the futm-e state, and 
when he purposes, as preliminaiy to fliat, to become religious. 

The consequence of sudi feelings is, that the Bible is a hook 
greatly neglected. Many are qtiite familiar with a considerable 
part of the range of ancient classic learning, who have almost 
no acquaintance with the sacred Scriptures. Many are ikmihar 
with the whole range of fictitious literatm'e to which this age 
has given hirth, who ore strangers almost wholly to the Book of 
God, except in name Many see exquisite beauty in the poofs 
of modem limes, who aeo none in the " sweet psalmist of Israel ," 
and many find pleasuie in copious diaughts fiom the Ibuntains 
of Helicon, who have no lehsh toi the " gently flowing" witers 
of Siloam I may add, too, that the people m a nominally 
Ghriatian community are distinguished pie eramently foi the 
neglect of the oiacles of the religion which prevails in their 
own country The Mussulman leads the Jh-oian witli piofound 
aftcntinn i, id Mitliout ain loh'-uOumhsS ot dung anything 
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THE BIDLE. 3 

tliat should excite a blush ; tho Slmsters aiid Vedaa of the Hindona 
are read by the -ft orahippoi-i of the goda With, anxious care but 
how few are fheie, except piofcsed Christians, who aie in the 
legttlai habit of leading the Bible ' How few young men are 
theie who uould be aeen leading it 'nithout Bome eonsciouane'M 
that they weie domg that which they would rafchei not haye 
kno'rt'n ' 

I will thciefore pioceed to suggest some conaideiationa 
designed to urgo upon joa the study of the Bible, and shall 
deem it a auflicicnt lewird foi iny khour if I can induce but 
one to commtnce and continue tho pi-actiee through life 

I In the brst place, it is the oldest book in the woril Of 
course you will not underatand me as saying that the entire Bible 
is more auoiont than any other book, I know that some parts 
of it were wiitten since the time of Hebiod and Homer ; of 
Xenophon andHerodohia; of Demosthenes and Plato. But what 
I mean is, that some portions of it stietch far hack beyond the 
records of classic literature, and before tile dawn of well- 
authenticated profane history. He who sits down to read tlie 
book of Job may do it with tho morill certainty that bo is 
perusing the most aiioient written poem in the world; and he 
who reads the book of Genesis is certain that he is perusing a 
history that was penned long before any Gredan writer colleefed 
Hnd recorded the deeds of ancient times. Take away the 
history of the past which we have in the Bible, and there are at 
least some two thousand years of the esistenoo of our race of 
which we know nothing — and that too the forming period, and 
in many respects the most interesting part of the history of 
the world. Begin, in your investigation of past events, where 
ancient prafano history begins, and yon are plnnged into the 
midst of a state of affairs of whose origin yon know nothing, 
and where the mind wanders in perfect night, and con find no 
rest. Kingdoms aie seen, but no one can tell when or how 
they were founded ; cities appear, whose origin no one knows ; 
heroes are playing their part in the great and mysterious drama, 
but no one knows nhence they came, and what aie their 
designs , a race of beings is seen whose origin is nnknown, and 
the paBt periods of whose existence on the eaith no one can 
deteiniine — a race formed no one can toll for what puipose, oi 
by what band Vast multitudes of beings aie sufltiing and 
dying foi canaes which no one can explain a gentration m 
then onn jonrnty to the grave tread over the monuments of 
extinct genciations and with the memoiials of tearful changes 
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4 THr WAi OF S^Ll iTION 

can give an account Be^m yonr Liiowledge of the past at the 
remotest peiiod to 'wllicii profane histoiy wonld conduct you, 
and you aie in the mtdst of chaos and yon cannot advince a 
step withoat going' into dcepei night — a night strikingly ic- 
sembliilg that which (he oldest poet in the world describes as 
the abod of the dead ; — " The land of dniiness and the shadow 

f d ath a land of dartness as darlcness itself; and of the 
shad w f 1 ath, withont any order, and where the light is aa 
d L J b X. 21, 22. And thus in reference to the darkness 

f th pn t — the history of onr race in its by-gone periods — 
bey d th ach of all other guides — the Bible is " a lamp 
Tint u t t and a light unto our path." 

Now there is Bome interest, at least, in the fact that we have 
in our possession the most ancient book which was ever written. 
TVe should feel some interest in seeing and conversing with a 
man who had lived on earth during all that time, and had looked 
on the Bun, and stars, and earth beibre the time of Hesiod and 
Homer ; who had lived amidst all the revol t f p t h g, 

doms and empii'es — while proud Assyria ap d t co ij t 
and fell; while Babylon rose and declined; whil Rom d 

its Bitns around the world and sank : — if he h d ! d wh 1 
seasons walked their rounds, and had see lilty g rat 
haried, and had come to us now with the a t t m d 
manners, to tell us what was in the days of N h Ab ah m 
We contemplate with deep interest an " anei t d 

one ever looked on the Mississippi or the G g f th fii^t 
titoe without emotion. So of a venerable elm k th t h 

stood ■while many a winter storm has howled th h t b -a hes 
and while the trees that grew up with it have 1 g si d yd 
8o with an ancient bulwark or castle ; an t m m t, 

or work of art. Whatever stands alone, and has Id wh 1 
others have decayed, excites our admiration Th pj m d f 
Egypt, and the tombs of the kings of Thebes d th pillar t 
Pompey, thus attract attention. Any lonel m m t f th 
past has a claim to our regard, and excite t t wh h 

we feel for nothing when surrounded by the olj t ai d t whi h 
it rose In the wastes of Arabia, between th Ps 1 and M t 
Sinai thete stand some half a- dozen or mor h d t 
ancient buryu g-place. There is not a towi ty h se 

or tent Ol fertile field ncai-. They arc the 1 1 m 1 f 
a ftu distant generation. All else is gone, — th in th t pi ed 
them theie the towns where they dwelt th m Id g 
ishci and the names of those whose last pi f 1 p th y 
imih '50 the Bible stands in the past. All is d i ti 
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'CHE EI13LE. 5 

aronnd it The boolca tlixt were iviitten when that wis if 
theie were anv are gone The generations that lived then 
ace g^ne The cities wheie they dwelt are gone Theii tomhs 
and monum nts aie gone and the Bible is all that we have to 
tell Txs nho they weie why they liied and ^hat ooeurred m 
their times Had the Bihle to this day been Tinknown or were 
it suddenly discovered in some venerable ivun and authenticated, 
yrho would not hail such a monument of what occnned in the 
past periods of the wotld P 

The cirouiDHtance here leferred to of the antiquity of the 
Bible deiives additional interest fiom the attenpfa which haie 
been made to desttoy it No hook has exc ted so mnch opposi 
tion as this but it haa suivivcd eveiy afticlc which power 
talent and eloquence lia^e ever made on it Now we do and 
we should ftel an interest m anything -Khich his survived 
lepeated attempts to destroy it Thi, remiant of an army that 
has survived a biitle and that has snccessftilly res sted gieat 
numbers m the conflitfs of war the tiee tliat has stood fiim 
when all others in ita neighbourhood have been piosti-ated the 
ancie it castle that has t. lataintd many a siege ai d tliat remains 
impiegnible the Bohl lock that Ima been washed by floods 
for eentunes and thit has not been swept away — all excite a 
deep interest ^ e love to contemplate these and we should 
deem ourselves destitute of all tight feeling if we should pass 
them by without attention But no amy evet suivived so 
many battles as the Bible no tree has stood so long and 
weatheied so many sto ms no ancient bulwark has enduied so 
many sieges and stood so firm amid the thmders of war and 
the raia^es of time and no rook has been s\ ept by so many 
currents and hoa still stood munoved. It has outhvcd all 
conflicts survived all the changes in ernpnes and come down 
to us notnithstmding all the effoits made to destroy it and 
while the stieam of time has tolled on and thousands ot other 
books have been engulphed this hook has been home tiiun pb 
antly on the wave It has shown that it is d stioed to be 
home onward to the end of time while millions of others shall 
sink degradedly to the bottom 

II The second consideration which I suggest is that f/ie 
Bible contaim thi rduj onof yoi> count j Chilli isTvoith uttered 
a sentiment which contains as much mean ig as can be well 
condensed into a few woids whei he siiid that The Bible is 
the religion ot Protestai ta In a am il r sense we may say 
that the Bible is t! o icliginn ot our tcuntty The ancient 
rehgioj. of Persia ja m the Zeudavesia the religion of India 
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is in the Stasters ; the religiofi of Turkey ia in the Koran ; the 
religiou of our country ia in the Bible. We liaye no religion 
in this land, and can have none, which ia not in the Bible. 
Throughout the length and breadth of thia great nation there 
ia not an altar elected to an idol-god ; nor in all our history 
baa a molten image been cast, or a carved block received the 
homage of an Amenean citizen. Not a temple has been reared 
in honour of a pagan divinity, nor is the knee bent anywhere 
to adore the hosts of heaveu. It ia a remoi'kable, but indiapatahle 
fact, that they who reject the Bible in onr country have no 
altar i no temple j no worship j no religion. They offer no 
aacrifice ; they have no ineenae ; they have no books of praise 
or of prayer— no hymn-book, and no liturgy ; they are emphati- 
cally living without God in the world. No religion will be 
soatttined in this IsT.d which doea not appeal to the Bible ; and 
if that is driven away, we shall be a people without any religion. 
The religion of this nation is to be the Christian religion, or 
none ; and when an American is asked wJiat is his religion, he 
can only refer to the Bible. 

"We have, indeed, our different opinions. We are divided into 
sects and denominations, with peculiar views and modes of 
worship, yet with a good degree of common sympathy and of 
fraternal feeling ; and ne all harmonize in the sentiment, Uiat 
whatever religion tiiere is in this land is in the Bible, and that 
that is tlie role of laith and practice. Our religion is not in 
creeds and oonfesaiona j in catechiBma and symbols ; in (ladition 
and the deci-ees of aynods and councils; it ia in the Bible. 
To tilat, as a common standard, we all appeal f and aronnd that 
we all rally. Much as Christians differ from each other, all 
wouM rush to, the defence of that Book when attacked, aud all 
regard it as the fountain of their opinions and the source of 
their hopes. 

There ia, moreover, among Chriatiana in this conntry a growing 
conviction that the standard of all religion is the Bible. There 
is less aud less confidence in the deductions of reason ; less 
reliance on cree^ and confessions and tradition ; less dependence 
on the judgment of man, and a more simple dependence on the 
■word of God. It is, and it ia to be, a great principle in. this 
nation, that the Bible contains onr religion. 

Now, if tbia be so, then the reasons why the Bible should be 
studied are very ohviona. One is, that any man must be desti- 
tute of a very essential part of valuable knowledge if ha is 
ignorant of tiie foundation of the religion of his own country. 
Its institutions he can never understand, noi' can he ever be fully 
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prepared to distlmrge his duty in inj calling in this country 
without an acquaintiuce wifh the sacrtd SLnpturea As con- 
nected ■with the hi&toiy and institutions of his countiy, and as 
hero destined to txert t contiolhng influence oYcr milliona of the 
most free minds on the earth, it demands his profound attention. 
I confesB I feel a deep interest in tlie Koran, llongh I never 
expect to be subject in any way to the laws of that hook ; and 
though I havo never been able to read it though, often aa I hare 
resolved I would read it, and have attempted to do it. But I feel 
an interest in any book that has power to hold one hundred and 
twenty millionB of the human race in subjection, and to mould the 
institutions and laws of so lai^ a portion of mankind, 1 feel tax 
jnore interest in that than I can in the power of Alexander, who 
subdued the world by ai-ms ; or of the Autocrat of the Ruasiaa, who 
rules a vast empii'e by hereditary might ; or even of Napoleon , 
who held nations in subjection by a most potent and active will. 
For in such cases there is living power, and there are vast 
armies, and frowning bulwarks, and long lines of open-mouthed 
cannon prepared to pour sheets of flame on all who dare oppose. 
But the dominion of the Koran is the dominion of a book — 
a silent, still, speechless thing, that has no will, no armies, no 
living energies, no chain-shot, no cannons [-—and yet it exerts a 
power wbi^ the monarch and the conqueror never wields. It 
lives, too, when monarchs and conquerors have died. It metis 
advancing generations, and subdues their wills too. It moulds 
their opinions, leads them to the temples of worship, and con- 
trols their passions with a power which monarchs never know. 
So it is with the Bible. That, too, is a book — a silent, speech- 
less book. Bnt in our own land, twenty millions acknow- 
ledge its right to give laws ; and in other lands, one hundred 
milliona confras its power ; and in past times, many thousand 
millions have been moulded by its precepts, and I would not be 
ignorant of that which exerts a contiol so near Omnipotence 
over so many human minds. 

Agdn; No man should be a sfi-anger to the religion of his 
country. At some future period of life, and that not fiir distant, 
these questions may be asked of some yoang man here, for aught 
you know, on fho shores of India, or in the islands of the Paoifie, 
or in the heart of the Celestial Empire ; — ' What is the religion of 
the United States P On what is it baaed ? What are the doctrines 
of the Book which is the aclcnowledgcd authority there P By 
whom, and when, and where was it written ? And why is it 
thei'O received as of Divine origin P' How many a young Ame- 
rican may have been aultcd these qncstiQiis, who was as miahle 
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to answer them as ho ■would be similar inquiries respecting the 
Koran or the Shastera '. How strange to an intelligent foreigner 
would it seem, that one frani a land like this could give no 
account of the religion of his own country ] 

There is another thought here, which I wish to express with 
as much deference for tlie elevated el sa ' ur 1 d as pn "bl 
Some who read these pages may p s^ bly y t J J pl f 

influence and power in the council f th t b ill d 

as professional men to appear in p t t us b f 

their countrymen. Now the idea hhlwhto psa 
that the uses which are made of th B bl d th 11 t 

it, by men in public life, are somet h as m y d h 

those who are coming on to the st g f t t bee f 
liar with it, and such as ai-e anythi bt m dtyfth 
knowledge which they have of the B k wh h th. 

any other, controls this nation. Sh k p h 11 t b 

rately quoted ; and Byron and Bora d H d "S 1 

shall be refen-ed to with classic eleg b t q t t f 

the Bible sliall show that with wl te th I tl 

orator may he endowed, his famii ty has t b vith th 
itispired records of the religion ofh ty dthwlf 

David, Isaiah, and Paul, and even f th E deem h 11 b 
miserably mangled, and made aln t t II ^ bl ^ y 

young mttn now entering on life w 11 y t be i laced m 
stances where it will be discreditable to him not to be acquainted 
with the Bible. No one can be placed in circumstances where 
that knowledge would be disreputable or injuiioos. 

There is one other thought under this head. It is this — The 
Bible has gone deeply into our institutions, customs, and laws, 
and no one can raiderstand the liistory of this country who doea 
not understand the Bible. It has made us, directly or indirectly, 
what we are. Our own aueestors, in our father-land, once were 
wild barbarians, and sacrificed human beings to idols. The 
oaken groves of England witnessed many a Druid snperstition ; 
many a now well-eultivated spot in that laud was a place where 
men, woven in wicker-work, were consumed as an offering to the 
gods! I need not say that the change in that country from 
what it was to what it is, was brought about by the influence 
of the religion which ia taught in the Bible, 'llmt religion 
banished superstition and idolatry ; raised Christian temples 
in the places where stood the groves of the Druids ; introduced 
civilization, intelUgeuce, and social order ; made immortal Alfred 
what he was ; laid the foundations of Cambridge and of Oxfoid ; 
and moulded the literature and the law8 of oi 
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Still more dirtctly has it gone into our own institutions. 
We have deriveJ our oiiain in grent part fiom the Puiitans, a 
people to whom Hume said was to be traced whatever of civil 
liberty there v/aa in England. I need not lecall any of the 
BTeuts of oar early hisfoiy. I need only vemind you that irith. 
the Puritan, the axe was not a more needful or inscpai-able 
companion than the Bible. It went with Mm into the deep 
forest; comforted him when the war-whoop of the savage 
sounded in his eare ; prompted him to build the chufth, the 
school-house, and the eollcffe j entered into his literature, and 
constituted his laws ; was the foundation of his civil lights, and 
the platfoi-m of his views of government. It contained tlio 
lessons which he taught to his children ; and hia parting counsel 
to them, when he lay on s. bed of death w th t th y h Id 
always love it. Phidias so wrought hia m t th 

shield of the statue of Minerva at Athens th t t co Id t bo 
removed without destroying the statu S th p pt I 
truths of the Bible have been inwrought t 11 1 1 t 

They are not inUrwoBeiz — as if they w P t warp d 

woof. They are not laid on — as plates f Id j b 
carved image. They are ftisad in- — ■ te m I 1 — d 
together — as the gold and silver and b -as f Co th w 
tlie great fire which burnt down its st t f 1 d Id 

and brass — forming the much-valued po d f t q t 
tbe Connthian brass. They cannot he separated ; and it is too 
lute to trace their independent proportions and influence. We 
have no institutions, no laws, no social habits, that are worth 
anything, and no learning, no literature of any hind, no liberty, 
wliioh have not been moulded and modified by the Bible. No 
man can write our liistoiy who is a stranger to the Bible i and 
you will NEVEE understand it, if you are ignoi-ant of that Book. 
The man who enteiB on public life ignorant of the infiuenee of 
this book in our history, ia liable to perpetual mistakes aud 
blunders in regard to the institutions of his own country. Ho 
will perpetually come in contact with opinions and habits whicb 
he cannot understand. He will never be acquainted with the 
pubhc mind in this nation. He will be mistaken in regard 1o 
the course which tiie popular feeling wiD take on any subject. 
He will run counter to what he will esteem mere prejudice, but 
what in faet ia conscience ; and he will suppose that he meets 
mere popular feeling, when he encounters that which entera 
into every principle of our liberty. There is nothing on which 
fore^ers who come among lis are more liable to misunderstand 
ua than on this point ; and nothing whii;h to (hem appcwa more 
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inexplicable than that religion is propagated ajid maintained by 
voluntary efforts, and -withoat an alliance witli the State. The 
vecret of the whole is, the hold which the Bible has on the 
pablio mind, and the iact that that Book ia allowed to inflaence 
to extensiTely the opinions, the laws, and the ctwtoms of the 
bnd. It is now in almost every family, and we intend it shall 
le in eveiy iamily. It is read every day by millions ; and 
hundreds of thousands of children and youth are taught every 
week in the Sabbath-iehool to reTerenee it. A great National 
Society is in existence whose business it is to see that that Book 
is placed and kept in every family in the land ; and though the 
press teems with novels, and romances, and poema, and books of 
science, yet the book that is most frequently piinted, and on 
which the art of the printer and the hinder is most abundantly 
lavished still, as a private enterprise, is the Bible. And in 
reference to our own most interesting history as a people, and 
to the nature of our institutions, civil and religious, as well as in 
reference to all the past, the Bible is the only certain " lamp 
auto our feet, and light unto our path." 

III. A third consideration is, that the Bible 7ias siirh evidences 
of Divine origin as to claim yoar attention. I do not nssume 
that it is given by inspiration — for my purpose now does not 
I'eqnire this, nor am I about to detain you with any proofe on 
that point. But I would show yon that there are such presump- 
tive proofs of its being a revelation from God, aa to demEmd study 
and inquiry i such that it ia ill-becoming the young man, or any 
man, to neglect it ; and such that to reject it without examina- 
tion, is no mark of an elevated understanding, or of true manliness 
of sentiment. The considei'ations ■which I would suggest under 
tilts head are these ; — 

(1.) The Mends of the Bible have been amon^ the most sober, 
calm, and thoughtful of mankind. They have been such men as 
are accustomed to look at evidence, and to weigh arguments 
before they embrace them. That some of its neglectors and 
adveraaides have had this ehaiacter I have no occasion to deny ; 
but that the mass of thorn have been of this stamp no one will 
venture to aiBitn, But a hook which bos commended itself to 
the faith of millions of thinking and intelligent men as of Divine 
origin, is not to be treated with contempt, or rejected without a 
hearing. No man recommends his own intelligence or wisdom 
by a coniemptuons rq'ecliou of such a hook. 

(2.) Again, a considernblo part of those who have embraced 
the Bible as of Divine origin, have done it as the result of 
examination. I admit lliat all liu,vo not done it froni this cause. 
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Many have bcea trained u]) in its belief, and have never doubted 
of its Divine origin ; but a considerable portion even of this class, 
■when, tbey have arrived at mature age, have instituted an 
exanunation on the subject, and have satisfied their own minds 
that it is from God. But many an hereditary infidel has yielded 
his opposition to the Bible by the fonje of evidence, and em- 
braced it as true ; many a scoffer has become a believer by the 
force of the ailment, and admitted that it was from God. 
Meantime all its friends, whether' hereditary friends — if I may so 
call them — or the friends made such by ailment, have been 
■willing to submit the evidence of the Divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures to the sober reason of mankind. They ha-ve asked them to 
examine the qaestion. Thcyholdthomaelvesrcadyatanymoment 
to give the book to any mau who mil examiaie it. They invit» 
discussion, and they always oonsider it a point gained, and a 
very pi'obable indication of the conversion of an infidel, if he can 
from any motive be induced to exatoine the Bivina origin of the 
Scriptures. And so scoffers and infidels feel when one of their 
own number is induced, ftxim any ca^use, to read the Bible. From 
the moment ■when he takes the book in his hands, they regard 
his conver^on to Christianity as more than half certain. They 
anticipate, almost as a nintter of course, that if he is led to 
investigate this question he is lost tfl their canse. And so all fecL 
Many a man is deterred from reading the Bible, and from 
examining its claims, under a belief that, if he does it, he will 
become a Christian. Yet ■what a state of mind is this I And 
what a tribute is thus un'wittingly paid to the Bible 1 And how 
dear is it, that, if this be the case, the Bible has sneh evidence 
of a Divine origin as to demand yonr attention ! 

(3.) Again, its effects on the world are such as to show that 
it has sufficient claims fo a Divine origin to demand attention. 
As a mere matter of curiosity, if there were no better motive, 
one would suppose fbat an interest would be felt in the Book 
which displaced the ancient systems of philosophy ; which changed 
the whole form of religion in the Eoman empire — overturning 
altars, closing temples, disrobing priests, and revolutioniBing 
laws i which abolished slavery in all the ancient world j which 
has elevated the female sex from the deepest degradation ; 
which has everywhere been the promoter of good moi'als ; which 
banished the barbarous sports of the amphitheatre ; which has 
led to the foundation of colleges, and the erection of hospitals, 
and the diffusion of universal education ; which has curbed the 
tiger-psissions of many a man, and made him like a lamb i and 
wliich has transformed the intemperate, the licentious, and the 
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profane, in milUona of inBtanecs, and ma^o tliem pure and ioly 
men. Now a book which d th' hn, nch eloima of a Divine 
origin as to deniaiid atte t d t be worthy of pemsal. 

(4.) And again, the olas f m h m it has satisfied of its 

Divine origin ia such at b w th mo thing. They have 
been, in many instances m m t n.t in all departments 

of science and learning d wh f d by common consent, at 
the head of the i-aae. I ed n t t 11 > who they are. In our 
most rich English lileratu th is ly a man of eminence 

who has not bowed to the anthoritj of the sacred Scripturea. 
Who, in teaching the laws of morals, was anperior to Johnson ? 
Who better nnderstood tlie beauties of the English tongue than 
Addison ? Who was a sweeter poet than Cowper ? Who more 
majestic and grand than Milton ? Who has controlled more 
human minds by stating its laws than Locke? Who baa seen 
farther into the distant heavens than Newton ? What individual 
of our race is by common consent at the head of any depai'tment 
of learning, who has not acknowledged the Divine auUiority of 
the Bible V I by no means say tliat this proves that it is of 
Divine origin. I say only, that it demonstrates that there are 
claims to such an oi'igin which demand examination. I add one 
other thought ander this head — 

(6.) That the same thing is shown by the fact that the Bible 
haa outlived all the attacks which have been made on it, and 
has nearly or q te w th d t the storm of conflict. It was 
penned in a re t ag 1 ttle corner of the world ; among 

a people with nt nd without any other literature ; 

when the rules f p t y nd history were unwritten, and when 
the human min 1 as comp ati ely in its infancy. That a book 
BO written, and witl h p tensions, should be attacked was 
not wonderftil A d gl ery science, I believe, has been 
made the occas f ss It on the Bible. Astronomy, and 

history, and a t q ti d ology, and chemistry, all have 

had their tm-n d U h n their turn alarmed the friends 
of revelation. B t tl ■« f om these quarters has nearly 
ceased to rige. Every gun has been spiked, or turned on the 
fo — es pt n the matter of geology — and the iriends of teve- 
latio may safely leave that until the geologist will tell ns 
p ecisely 1 at hU own settled opinion is. In tlie year 1806 the 
I n h Ins tute counted more than eighty theoiiea iu geology 
h 1 1 t th Scripture history, not one of which has hved to 
tl p aent me (I/j/ell). The argument fmrn astronomy was 
d m h h d by Chalmers. The argnment from the high antiquity 
of tile sacred books, and the history of India,, has been abandoned 
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by infidels tliemselves. Point after point has been yielded, aiid 
the Bible still li^es ; and it advajices in. its power over the humaa 
inind just as science adTaiioes, and at the moment when I am 
writing has a control over the intellect of the world whiKh it 
never had before. It will have a greater control to-morrow ; 
and will continue to extend its empire to the end of time. It is 
speaking now in an hundred and fifty languages more than it 
was fifty years ago, and there is nothing more iised pertaining 
to the future than that the period is not distant when it will 
speak in. all the languages of the world. It is destined to bo 
the book which shall ultimately model (he laws, and direct the 
worship of the race; the book which is to displace the Koran, 
the Zendavestfl, and the Vedas ; and the book which is to he 
found in every living language when the great globe shall dis- 
solve. Now I do not say that this proves that Uie Bible has a 
Divine origin. I say only, that it deinonstmtes that such a 
hook is not to be treated with contempt, (hat it has sufficient claims 
to a Divine origin to demand perusal and study. He gives no 
evidence of extraordinary talent or independence who can 
neglect or despise svieh a book ; he who studies it is at least 
associated in one thing with (he minds that have done the most 
to honour our race, and who have secured the widest respect 
among mankind. And in reference to the whole range of 
investigations that come before the human mind, to the actual 
developments of the human powers, and to the changes that 
have occurred on earth, and to all our inqniries respecting the 
future, as well as in reference to the past history of nations, and 
to our own history as a people, it may bo found to be true that 
the Bible is the only certain " lamp unto our feet, and light unto 

IV. The fourth considerafion which I urge is, that t?ie Bible 
reveals a v^iiy of salvatiun — a method hy which a sinner may 
be conducted to happiness and to heaven. I here mean, only t« 
stale (his — not to attempt to proie it. Nor is it necessary for 
my purpcse now to prove it. All that my purpose demands is 
to bring the fiict to your notice, and to state that such a plan is 
revealed, and in such circumstances as to demand your attention. 
That it professes to reveal a way by which a man may be saved, 
no one can doubt ; — for this is the leading design of (he book. 
That it is a simple and intelligible way, is demonstrated by the 
fact that it has been embraced by millions of onr race who 
had no special claims to superior intellectual endowments, and 
no superior attainments in science. That it is a safe way haa 
becndcmonslrated, asfar as Buehafact(:ouIdbe,byif 
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power in those circumstances wMeli most certainly teat tile 
truth, and value of our principles — the drcuniatancea which atteod 
our departure from the woild. But trhile commending itself to 
minds in humble walks, and in the lowly condition oi! life, it has 
also so commended itself to mintls most elevated and cnlUvated ; 
has so met their wants, and bo impavted peace, and so sustained 
them in the day of tiial, as to show that it has a claim on the 
attention of all mankind. To such minds it has commended 
itself as simple, satisfactory, aJid rational ; as adapted to the 
condition of fallen man, and as imparting the true peace, for 
which a soul conscious of gwlt seeks. It claims, too, to reveal 
the onli/ way by which a sinner can be saved, and urges this on 
the attention of the race hy all it^ proofs of its being a com- 
munication from heaven — by its miracles, and its prophecies, and 
Us purity of doctrine, and its eievsted rules of morality, and its 
inflvience on mankind. He is not, he cannot be wise, who 
tmiis away from a book that comes with sach evidence of a 
heavenly origin as tlie Bible has, and that hits satisiied so many 
minds of its truth. He is not, he cannot be wise, who in 
such circumstances refuses to examine the claims of a book 
that professes to disclose the only method hy which man can 
bo saved. 

V. The fifth and last consideration which I shall snggest is, 
thai the Sible is a hook whose OJisolaiinns and counsels j/o» 
mU need on a bed of death. Instead of detaining you with an 
argumeat on this point, I will just advert to one fact which will 
have more weight witii many whom I address than anything 
which I can say; and with this I shall close this diaconrse. A 
few days before the deatli of Sir Waiter Scott, there was a lucid 
interval of that distressing malady which had for some time 
afBioted him, and to remove which he had b'avelled in vain to 
London, to Italy, and to Malta. He was again in his own 
home. In one of these calm momenta of reason, "gentle as on 
infant," says his biographer, when tiie distressing aberrations of 
his mind had for a time ceased, he desired to be drawn into bis 
library, and placed by the window, that he might iook down 
upon the Tweed. To his son-in-law he expressed a wish that 
he should read to him. "Prom what book shall I read?" said 
he. "Can you ask P" Scott replied ;" Thekb is but OHE." 
" I chose," says his biographer, " the fourteenth chapter of St. 
John's Gospel. He listened with mild devotion, and add when 
I had done. Well, this is a great eoautbrt ,■ I have followed you 
distinctly, and I feel as if I were yet to he myself again" (Life 
of Bcott, vi. 28a). 1 need not enliuge on tho dying testimony of 
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tliia eminent man in favou f tli B H 111 b d ft tli 
" there IS but one" book tl anmtth Nhw 

beautiful poems ; not hiaoyn li hgwksffif w 
hia comfortera there. Ho had. m t p h fi t 

gave waj- to reality ; and oe f cely y 

of higher enblimity than was thus vi ed wl m d th t 

had charmed ao many oth mi ds th most p p lar ivi t f 
his age, if not of any ag th sol mn h or wh hf ■was 

about to close, gave thi 1 uitary t h t t tl ht y 

eminence of the BiMe abo 11 th h k W Id th t h 
dying declaration eould be mpnn d hi tle-p f 11 his 

works — that wherever they hllb adh 1 t my 
might go with them, that ti la m g wh ne b K 

can have claims on the attention f and B ONE BOOK 

■will be adapted to gnide their steps d t comf t their hearts 1 
May I suggest to the readers of no Is d m i that the 
time is coming when, one after anotb th ho 1 will be kid 
aside ; when the romance of life will b h g d f the sober 
reality of death j and when, the m t g d splendid 

illuaionB of this world will give pi t th t mplation of 

the realities of that everlasting scene vphich opens beyond the 
grave. Then you will need, not fiction, but truth ; not gorgeous 
description, not the enchanting narrative, not the wizard illusions 
at the master mind that can play upon the feelings and entrance 
the heart ; but the woi'd — tlie eternal word of that God who can- 
not lie, and the sweet consolations of that "one book" whose 
heauties, after all, as much transcend the highest creations of 
genius as its trutlis are more -valuable than fiction. "We may 
live amidst gorgeous scenes ; amidst splendid illusions ; amidst 
changing clouds ; amidst vapours that float on the air, and then 
vanish; but when we die we shall wish to plant our feet, not 
on evanescent vapours and changing though brilliant clouds, hut 
on the Eternal Book ;— -a position which shall be firm when the 
rains descend, and the floods come, and the winds blow (Matt. 
vii. 2S). And in reference to that dark valley which we must all 
soon tread — that valley that appears so chilly and dismal to 
man — along which no one has returned to be our conductor and 
guide, whatever may be said of the value of the Bibio in regard 
to the past history of our race, or our own history in particular, 
or the various inquiries which have come before the human 
mind — it is indubitably then to be the only certain "lamp unto 
our feet, and light -aato our x>ath." 

Let me, in conclusion, ask of each ono individually. Is there 
force enough in my aj'gnmcnt to induce you to read the Bible P 
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If there is, let it be done. I ask 



If there is, let it be done. I ask yon not to lay aside yonr 
Homer, your Cowper, your Dryden, your Milton. I ask you not 
to bum your Addison, your Johnson, or your Burke. I ask y~ 
uot to throw away your Galen, ov your Davy — your Coke, 
your Hale ; but I ask you to give the sopheme place in yc 
lifa to that ONE Book which the greatest of all writers of ficti 
gave on the approach of death — to the Bible. 



of fictioa 
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THE OBSCDEITIES OP BIVISE KEVELATION. 

let them b i 

PsAL — F Ihh hfunainfli/ mOijlih 

shall w ac ligh 

PERHA tddthBll pfesd It 

from Cdwhh thdhqt b dth 

f How —V, 1 y th li tin book tb t bs 

and 11 tell <nhl "W hy la t f ti gi 

g at d p taut q eat b t wh 1 tli 1 m mind 

h'iB alw y bee p -pi d? Why m li^l t thr w 

fl bj t f ral g t th q t why 

admy 11 dtotethwld th t f 

th h pp 8S f 1 th as as why th w k d 

t 8uff f P Why ai y 1] t 1 ft t t I 

dail n sa p feas d If 1 tJ ra 1 f th ly 

suhafblglm gfhht almfct k wh 

that th h d be 

Th se q esti p d oe in ased p pi ty i mb 
m nt wh b th ht ae th f 11 w g ui th y w II 

be ry Ilk 1 t d m w th th m — F t t 

mthtt Idh h aiyf&dth med 

all diffi Ity m 11 f th ae bj t Th b 

no dark sa b t w th Him It t th m and h 

could adilj h taL y II ur p pi xity bj mpl 

explan I 1 t hy gl t i f th p S dly 

Buch an explanation seems to have been demanded in order to clear 
up hia own character and dealings. There are many dai'k things 
about his government ; many things which give occasion to bard 
tboughta, to i^peraions, and to reflectioiia on his character, which 
his friends cannot meet, and to difficulties which tliey cannot 
solve; and, instead of removing all these, he has so left the 
matter as to perplex the good, and to give occasion for tho 
unanswered reproaches of the evil, when a simple explanation. 
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might liavo saycd the whole difficnlty. Thirdly, such an ex- 
planation seemed to be demanded as an act of benevolence on 
his pni't, in order to remoyo perplexity and distress from the 
human mind, even if he was willing that his own character 
and the principles of his government should rest under a clond. 
Man hy nature ia in darkness. He is perplexed and embarrassed 
■with Ms condition and prospects. He stn^gles in vain to 
obtain relief by the nnasaisted efforts of his own mind. A 
revelation is proposed ; but on the most important and perplexing 
of his difBonltiea it seems only to tantalize him, and to leave 
hira aa much in the dark as he was before. And, fourthly, 
all this dtflcuity is increased when he reflects how much of 
this same book is occupied with histories which have lost tlieir 
interest ; with names and genealogical tables now of little or 
no valne ; with laws pertaining tfl rites and ceremonies long 
since obsolete, and always apparently pertaining to trifling 
subjects; and with narratives often of apparently little dignity, 
and of slight importance. The thought will cross the mind. 
Why were not those portions of the book occupied with state- 
ments which would have been of permanent value to man ? 
Why, instead of these, did not God cause to be inserted there 
important explanations respecting his own character and govern-, 
ment; the condition of the heavenly world; the reasons why 
sin and woe came intfl the system ; and why the wicked must 
be punished for ever? Disappointed, and troubled, and half 
feeling that he is trifled with, many an inquirer after truth is 
tempted to throw the book aside, and never to open it again 
with the hope of finding an answer to the qntstions which most 
deeply agitate his soul. 

These are bold question' which man asks, but tboy will come 
into the mind, and it is important to meet them, and to calm, 
down the spirit which would ask them, if we can. To obtain 
a rational view of this matter, there are two inquiries : — 

I. What is the measure of light actually imparted in the 
Bible? and, 

II. Why is there no more P 

In the answer which may be given to these two inquiries, ws 
may find something, perhaps, to soothe the feelings and calm 
the mind, in reference to the perplexities referred to. 

I. The first inqniry is. What is the measure of light actually 
imparted in the Bible P I do not, of course, intend to go into 
detail here— for this wonld involve an enumeration of all the 
points embraced in the system of Christian thcolugy, — but I 
purpose only to suggest the principhs, if I may ho allowed the 
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expression which {,uided the Diiine Mind la giviig a leTelihon 
to man It is tvident that m giving sach a le^elation the 
question muat have occurred whether 1 ght should be imparted 
on these points leferred to whethei all should be eomtnuni 
cttted that could be whether care should bo taken to ixplarn 
e^eiv question that might ever anso m the hurocin mmd 
whether the whole subject of moi-al government should be 
unfolded or whether some other lule should ho adopted and 
some other object should be aimed at Now the prmciples 
which seem to bive guided the II vine Mmd admitting for the 
time that the Bible is a loelatioii fron God so f'vr as we can 
judge from the mai nei in which the revelation was actually 
gn en ni e the following — 

(1 ) Fii-st, to leave many subjects and among them some of 
tliose on which the mmd is most inquisitive perjoctly in the 
dai }• It was intended that not a ray of light should be shed 
01 tliem that there should be nothing which could eonsliiute 
a basis of even a plausible oonjectme It was clearly the desiijn 
of God to fix an outer limit to human k lowledgc so far as this 
woild IS concerned in refeience to those pouts aid to loa've 
the lace totally and designedlj m Iho darl Ihis ptinc pie is 
involved in the declaration Secret tbiiga bel ng to tht L 1 1 
lonr God but things that are levelled to you and jo i 
childten 

A few remaiks in relation to this outer limit or this boundiry 
will apply equiUy to reason and lerelation aid while thty 
may do somethmg as an explanafioa o£ the general piinciplea 
of the Divme ptoceedings they may at the tame tin e do 
souiLthmg to reconcile us to the fict that it is found in a buok 
of piofessed levelttion 

(o) Ihaie IS a linut to the hunan faculties — a point 
bejond which man in this world cannot go in mquiiii into 
the Taiioua qu ations which may occur Tl at po at may i ot 
yet have been reached on any one subject but oleaily tbtre is 
such a point beyond which aU is datk Occasionallj a bright 
geniis aiises — somo one en lowed with almost aupeihuman 
poweis — who seems to seouit almost by intuition all that 
man bad befoie disuovered and who is piepared at the begin 
mng oi his own caieer to start wheie others left off and to 
penefiate the deep profound wheie mortila nev r before hive 
tiod — to open the eyes on new regions of thought and new 
woilds of n ittei but eien At toon cones to the outei liniiE 
of the hun 1 1 powers ai d mil always feel as Newton did at 
the close of his lifi that the gieat ocean ot truth is still unei 
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plored. " I do not know," eaid he, " wliat I may appear fo tlie 
■worlil ; but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy play- 
ing on. the Bea-ahore, and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebblo or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
while the great ocean of truth Jay all undiscovered before me." * 
"Whatever may be the attwnmenfs which man may make ia 
the general progress of society, and whatever light may be ahed 
on objects before obscure by the few men of transcendant geniuis 
whom God raises up ftxim age to age, there is an outer Umii to 
all such progress — a point beyond which all is involved ia 
Cimmerian darkness. The ancients, in their ignorance of fha 
true atnicture of the world, supposed that the earth was sur- 
rounded by interminable seas, and that whosoever should venture 
out in a right line irom the land would soon enter regions 
deepening in darkness, till not a ray of light should be visible ; 
and they feigned ona such voyage, in which the mariner stood 
boldly for the west; until, teriifled and affrighted by tlie in- 
creasing darkness, he turned the prow of his vessel, and sought 
again his native shores. What to them pertaining to the 
structure of the earth was fiible, is true on the point before us 
in regard to higher subjects. There is an outer limit beyond 
which there is no light. We cannot penetrate it. We have no 
laculties, as men ordinarily are mad.e, to peneti'ato it ; aad no 
genius arises so superior to the ordinary human endowments 
as to be able to cari'y tlie torch of discovery into those unex- 
plored regions. 

(6) In like mEmner, aa in regard to our natural faculties, so 
it was clearly the design of God that there should be many 
Bubjects on which not a ray of light should be thrown by 
revelation. There are many points on which no statement is 
made ; on which no hint ia given that would relieve the anxiety 
of a troubled mind. Far on the hither side of what we would 
like to know, the line is drawn, and the whole book is closed 
at what may, without irreverence, be called — or which, whether 
irreverent or not, expresses our natm'al feelings — a pi-ovokinff 
jioini, just at the point whe w w W h ^lad to ask questions, 
and where we by no means t 1 n ds satisfied with what 

(c) As ft matter of fact, th f wh t er eonclnaions may 

be drawn from it, there i g t a ty of subjects, many of 

them of great interest to th 1 m n d which are left totally 

in the daT'l-. and on wh h h tmost fforts of ingenuity, 

* BrewBter'a Life of Newton, pp. 300, 301. 
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employed in eudeayouidng to make the Bible apoalc out, have 
been utterly ineffectual. The sileoce of the Bible is, m this 
lespect, somewhat like the aileuoe of the dead about their condi 
tiou, and aboat the future woild. If they hve, why do they 
not return ? Why do they not come and tell us what it la to 
die ?— wfaitliei- man goes when he dies'* — and -whethei thty nie 
happy or not, and how we may boP IVhy do they keep theii 
couiitenaoceB so fl:ied and grave ; and why do the lips once ii 
ready to impart Imowiedge now keep themselves bo cloae on 
the very points on which we would be glad to ha\ o them speak ^ 

As a believer in revelation, and a fiiend ot it, I am constrained, 
therefore, to admit tliat there are many important points on 
whieh not a ray of light is shed, I am, for one, wilhng to 
concede that among these points are the questions why moi'al 
evil wa« admitted into the system ; whj misery ever found its 
way into the empire of an infinitely benevolent and almighty 
Creator and moral Governor ; and why the period will never 
arrive when sin and woe sliflll everywheie come to an end 
On these, and on many kindred topics of great interest to man, 
I confess I have never seen a ray of light cast by any human 
speculation ; and that though I have been silenced, I have not 
been convinced. Other men think they see light here ; I see none. 

Just here, however, one remark should be made, to guard 
this obacwation from abuse. It is, that as we cannot allow the 
darkness attending the subject of moral evil to disprove the fact 
that it exists — for no one can dispute the fitet — we should not 
allow the darkness in relation to ftitnre punishment, even though 
it should be etei'nal, to lead us to doubt or deny tktii fact. Our 
ignorance in the one case does not disprove the fact — how can 
it in the other ? 

(2.) A second principle on which revelation seems to have 
houn given, sirailai to the one just mentioned is, to stite nothmg 
nuireli/ to gratifj cunoaity In the large book which constitutes 
what we call the Bible, embracing as it does a vast variety of 
histories, of apophthegms, of laws, of parable, of pioveibs, of 
poetry, of eloquent appeals, it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to fix the attention on a single thing that seems to have 
been revealed meiciy to gratify curiositj, or which would not 
have been recorded in the absence of such design It was 
remarkable, in partn.ulai, how steadily the SiaviLur refused to 
gratify this spint, or to answer questions based on this, when 
it would haie been so tasy to ha\e responded to the questions 
proposed. I sav " so eisv to have i eaponded to them," for, on 
the supposition that ho wi' whit he chimed to be, and hid 
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ootaallj' como down firom heaTen, the information, wliich was 
asked could have been resdily given ; and on the snppoaition 
of (ho infidel that he was an impostor, nothing' would have 
been more eaay than to give some answer — since no one eoald 
prove that it was wrong i and I may add, that nothing would 
have been more nnnatiiral than that, with (hat assumed charac- 
ter, he should have attempted no answer. But he never at^ 
tempted it — never gratified snch an inquiry. Thus, when he was 
asked, "Lord, are there few that be saved?" he gave no hint 
to gratify the spirit of curiosity, bnt directed those who pro- 
pounded the question to " stiive to enter in at the strait gate." 
"When the mother of Jamos and John came to lUm requesting 
that her two eons might sit the one on his right hand and the 
other on his left hand in hia kingdom, he said " it was not his 
to give, except Ibi' those for whom it had been prepared by his 
Father." When, after hia resnrrection, he was asked by his 
discdples whether he " would at tliat time restore the kingdom 
to Israel ?" he said it was " not for them to know the times 
or the seasons, which the Father had put in his own power." 
Thus Paul also, in the most explicit manner (Col, ii. 18), condemns 
those deceivers, one of the characteristics of whose teaching was, 
that they " intruded into those things which they had not seen." 
And so throughout the Bible, nothing seems to be done mereli/ 
to gratify cmiosity. If we go to it to learn what is duty ; to 
obtain principles of eondnot to guide ns j to discover some 
promise that shall snpport ib in temptation and trouble ; to 
leam in what way we may acceptably worship our Maker ; to 
know what we should lio in the reiafions of husbands and wives, 
of parents and children, and of masters and sen ants , to asenr 
tarn what we should do for the poor, the ignorant the pnsoict 
the oppresaed ; to iearn what we must do to be saved, we nevei 
consult the oracle in vain. If we go with a question of meie 
cunosity, with a desire to obtain some response that shall be 
ot no practical advantage, that shall flattei oui self esteem or 
inflate ns with a vain conceit of knowledge, we nre sure to 
lotmn With not even the respect that would be involved m the 
most ambiguous and unmeaning i j so th t w^ tte d 

at Delphi 

(3 ), The tliii-d and vital princ pi fh f th t se m t 
have directed the Divine Mind g vi 1 ti was t 

furnish knowledge enotigh to be saf g 1 t h Th 

principle seems to have been to g no h f m t 

that wc may learn the way of life f 1 as to k i 

Ihe niLiid in a liciltlilul cxLiti.o It t ti It 
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ns\ei forgotten fliit wp nio moial igents tJiat ■wt Iiint po«ei3 
to be disciplined and ovUtiiated and Ihafc oiu giand busine'Jo 
here is not to giatify out cunofaty, but to Beonre oui salvation 
"Would not all the easeatial purposes of a levelatiou be aiisweied 
if It would enible us to secure the salyation of om souls'' 
Should it be a seiious objectiou to it, if while it did thia it did 
not also cast 1 ght on a thousand other jwints howevei interests 
ing and impoitant they might be? And Bhonld we jejeet it 
and spurn it beciuse there aie many things which it leaves in 
the dark — mani questions which are unansweied'' EcTelatiou 
to ua IS not bice the bioad and eltai sun that sheds down it^ 
rays on the spread out landscape coveied with smiling fields 
and flocks and hamlets disclosing each tree and hill and 
honsi- and the winding course of each iiialet — it is, to nsa 
an illostiatioi suggested by anothei Lke the hghthouse that 
j,leains on a daik and stormy coast to ie\eal the haven to the 
ocean tossed maiinei It shines nfni ovei tile stoimy ocean, 
only penetratini/ a darkness which it nei ei was intended to 
expel " The maimei can see that light clearly It guides him 
It cheers hini when the tempest btats aiuund him and when 
the waves roll high It fchons hun ■where tho poit is It 
assures him that if he leaches that spot lie is sife It is all 
that he wants fiom tliat shore now anid the darkness of the 
night to guide him True it is not asm it does not dissipate 
bR the daikness it is a meie star showing noihing hut itaelf 
— perhaps not oven its own reflection on the water. But it 
is enough. There it stands, despite the storm Eind the darkness, 
to tell the mai-iner just what he wishes to know, and no more- 
It has saved many a richly-fi."eighted barb, and all that he needs 
is tliat it will save his own. It tells hira there is a haven there, 
diough it leaves him all uninformed ahout everything else. 
Beyond the distance where it throws its beams, all is midnighL 
On a thousaud questions, on which curiosity might be excited, 
it casts no light whatever. " The cities, the towns, tlie green 
fields, the thousand happy homes which spread along the shore 
to which it invites him, it does not rereal." On a calmer sea 
curiosity would be glad to know all ahout the land on which 
that light stands, and to anticipate the time when, safe from 
danger, the feet miglit lungo over those fields " beyond the 
swelling flood," And so, too, " all is dai-k in reference to that 
stormy expanse over which the maiiner haa sailed," and all 
around him, as well as on the land to which he goes; but shall 
he therefore reject llxo aid of that light because it discloses no 
more ? Shall he refuse ila assistance in guiding his vessel into 
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port because it does not diaelose to him all that there is in that 
J-tnd m ahed a fiood of day ou the heayena above him, and on 
all that stormy ocean on whieh lie is embarked? 

So It la in respect to the Goapel. Man, too, is on a stormy 

ocean — the ootan of hfe and the night is very darl;. There aie 

tmptthtbt d d tstht vould drift 

t link w as kthtink yge perilous. 

Ih G p 1 Ight t d th d k h of eternity, 

J t mply ^ di §■ us th It If Imost nothing 

fthidtwhih gbt lytlwyto each it. It 

doe tlgf wthth dqh hhwe woald 

k botthtw Idbt ttll hww my it with our 

w yes It d t 11 is U b t th past— the vast 

ft ty th t 11 d tl e b f e we had a 

beg ine; botthg tfOd hot onr own 

myte usb ffbtt IdgdiistGd " holy hill 

and tabernacle," where in his "light we may see light i" and 

whei'e what is now obscave may become as clear as noonday. 

If these are correct views, tlien it follows that tha Bible, as 
ft revelation from God, was not designed to give us all the 
information which we might desire, nor to solve aU the qnosHons 
about which the human mind is pei'plexed, but to impart enough 
to be a safe guide to the haven of eternal rest. 

II, Our second inquiiy is, Why was no more light given? 
Why was no more done to dissipate the darkness on those 
points on which we are now so much perplexed ; to answer the 
questions which wo ate so ready to ask, and which we feel it is 
proper for us to ask "> 



tohwtht Iti tlblto ywllf dedhj 

tl th t aoc t d th t "T t t 1 f tl li^ht wl h has 

bee us w h Id t ur bee is w h 

—as th IP 1 t f h 1 mar w Id he 3 ^Hi fe 
th t tl t b ht 11 th h 1 ttl ] tht IS k pt bui-ning 
th t to my astt md ysslthtroyh to 

m t th se w te , t f mpl t tb t t doe t 1 

the hills, and vales, and cities, and hamlets of that land. 

In endeavouring, therefore, to show yon that this is the 
appi"opriate state in which the mind should be, or to calm down 
the murmurs that rise in our souls because God has told ns no 
more, I would submit the following remarks; — 
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(1.) First, our essential condition on earti is one of discipUm 
and prc^tion. But this supposes tliat, while there shall he 
light ond tmth enough to moke our condition eafe, if we choose 
to hove it BO — that is, that it shall be a practicable thing to 
secure our Balvation — there shall ho enough also to esei'cise our 
powers in the best inaiiner ; to secure their most healthful 
development; to determiiia whether we are disposed to esert 
ourselves and to make inquiry ; while there shall be enough in. 
reserve to ftmiish ooeupation for the mind ever onward. Now 
t is tai tl t n y f tl 1 ■ t Uog ted y 

far lah m t If q y d tl gl t, ind h I d g 

wl hjgssf tyhht taj 

b thr w my lietts h i w lail j t th 

Itist ssryt 1 dpipwia 

m p ttTec mrotur Uu^trn 

t D bl as t ht be y cc t t k 11 

th t th tl t 1 d wl 1 U 1 ht tand th t t 

d t tl T t tl 1 i 1 f tl t H t d 

hra gulgh sel tp-tThttos Idf 

peace dpi ty th t tw th pi f hi 1 tl p lb 

that it was the home of his wife and children ; that it opened 
rich fields for commerce or scieuliflc reaoareh, might indeed 
stimulate and animate him amidst (he billows, as our hope of 
heaven does in the storms that beat around ns, but the most 
minute aequaintanoe with that country would not materially 
aid him in guiding his Vessel into port. 

Now, if we would search our own minda we should probably 
find that the questions in reference to which we are moat dinposed 
to complain, because they oi'e not solved, are not those which 
really embarrass us in the matter of salvation, or which, being 
solved, would aid us, but those in reference to which our salva- 
tion may he equally safe and easy whether they are solveil or 
not. 'When a man finds himself strugglin§; in a stream, it does 
nothing to facilitate his escape to know how he came there ; nor 
would it aid the matter if he could determine beyond a doubt 
why God made sireams so that men catild ever tall into them, 
and did not make every bank so that it would not crumblo 
beneath the feet. 

In the eonditbn of man, therefore, regaided as m a state of 
discipline and pi-ohation, all that seems really to he demanded 
is, first, to furnish so much light in regard to the future that 
the salvation of tlie soul shall not ttecessarily be endangered — 
as in the case of our lig-hthouse ; and, secondly, to bring before 
it so raaiiy unsolved, but important qucstioEs, as to funiiah a 
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he Itlifil cxcioi'je of its jioweis — to place the mind in buoH a, 
Btate that there may be piogr ai h^t not eihauBtion to leave 
to the EOnl the stiomliiB denied iiom the fact that there aie 
bouidleas fields of thmigl t and mquuy befoie if not to leave 
It to the mbechty and inactioi lesulting iiom tie fact that 
all has been evploied and thit thcie -ae no new disuoiories to 
ba made as Akxaiider is said to have sat dovrn nnd ^^ept 
because there were no othtr woilds to be conqaeied 

Aocoidmgly this is the way m which God eviiywhere deils 
■with, the human powers Youth is mltdt k tt 
nients in lit i-atiiie and science b th t fi lis 

yet unexploicd and to a noble m d t dl th bett if t 
ray of light has ever been shed upo th m Id ro 3- 

minded youth fhauk even his Mak t t p th f M 

thought and the path of discovery by p d ti flood f 

light on all those regions, so that m as 1 ft f th ff t 

of honourable amhition. The e pi £ k w luids 

cheered because a vast and iiivit g fi Id k,f 1 m h h 
the foot of man has never trod d h p 1 

obatruoted way through fields offlw wtth y fm 

and ascends streams on which ma 1 1 d d d ] mb 

the mountain top on which a hum b h f t d 

and looks abroad on rich Talley th t till t h h is 
cheered and excited by the fiict th t 11 h h be k w 

nor wonld he thank e\ en his Mak to d los 11 th t 
to the world, and bid him sink dow I p d act 

It was this ^hioh a,nunated Col mbus wh b p w first 
crossed the line beyond which n hip h d I d d 

plunged into unknown seas Ev -y th t w th p 

had a new interest and btauty f tlftthtt ise 
had never been distuibed before by th 1> I f 1 d 

when his eyes iirot saw the land, dhp ttd}mslf d 
kissed the eai'th, his glory was at th higl t f 1 sa h t 
itt all ages was unknown before. S w ywh t m 

lated and animated by the anknow by wh t is bef d 

may be gained ; by the fields of w th ht wh h m has 
never explored. But for this, wh 1 ii th ry 

nature of discipline, how fiaeeid dp w Id b U ur 
powers ! * 

" " Avia Pieridum petagro loes, nulliua ante 
Trita solo ; juvat integros aooedeca tbnteJE ; 
Atqus hnuriro— " 

LUOlfETIUS. 
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And here, I ■will just say in tliis eonnesiioii, fo those \r1w.se 
minda are perplexed because God has revealed no more ; to those 
who find a thousand questions crowding upon them which they 
cannot soIte ; and esiietially to those who are in the beginning 
of their Christian way, in whose minds there rise sceptical, or 
mnvmaiing', oi even, blasphemous thoughts againat God, and 
around whom, on the most important sulijects, there seem to 
be tho shades of the deepest midnight, that in a few years, as 
the result of calm examination and of maturer reflection and 
observation, most of these diiBculties will disappear. Light 
steals in gradaoUy bat certainly on a man's soul when he 
" watches daily at the gates of wisdom, and waits at the posts 
of her doors" (Prov. tiii, 34), and not many yeai-s will elapse 
when either these questions whioli are staited in connexion with 
revelation will be solved, or will take their place with those that 
pertain not to the Bible peculiarly, but fo the government of the 
world as actually administered, and, therefore, are questions with 
which the Christian is not peculiarly concerned. 

" In the early part of my biblical studies, some thirty to thirty- 
flve years a^o," says the most distinguished professor of bibliwil 
learning in. this country, " when I first began the critical investi- 
gation of the Soi'iptures, doubts and difftoulties started up on every 
side, lilce the armed men whom Cadmus is fabled to have raised 
lip. Time, patience, continued study, a better aoqtiaintance with 
the original scriptural languages, and the countries where tlio 
sacred booJ^ were written, have scattered to tlie winds nearly 
all liosB donhts. I meet, indeed," says he, "with difficulties 
still, which I cannot solve at once, with some where even re- 
peated efforts have not solved them. But I qaiet myself by 
calling to mind that hosts of other difficulties, once apparently to 
me as formidable as these, have been removed, and have dis- 
appeared from the circle of my troubled vision. Why may I 
not hope, then, as to the difficulties that remwn?"* 

(2.) The second thought which I suggest as a reason why no 
more was imparted to man on tliese great questions is, that it is 
not absolutely certain, it is not even probable, that we coukl 
comprehend any statements which could be made on those points 
which now perplex us. " If I have told you earthly things," 
said the Saviom' to Nieodemua, " and ye believe not, how shall 
ye believe if I tell yon of heavenly things?" (John iii. 12). IE 
one should undeitialie to explain to an ordinary child of four 
years of age the views which governed Canning in some groat 

• Prof. Stuart oa Uie Canon of the Old TeEtamcnt, p. 18. 
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act of diplomacy, or all the beailngs of tlie positions aesunied Iiy 
the different contracting powers at the piaee of filsit, the diih- 
eulty would not lie so much in the e-\.planation, oi in the thing 
itself, sa in the immature powers, the want of knowledgu, the 
feehle grasp of comprehension of the boy that lie should seek 
thus to instruct A few years miy do Honders for that boy. 
He may then possibly grasp these prmciples moie elc-tily than 
even Canning could, or might perhaps conduct a negotiation for 
peace mth. more talent than either of the great powers of Russia, 
France, or Pi-ussia. The following specifications under this head 
may do something furthei' to explain this, and to reliere the 
difficulty ; — 

(a) One is, that though lip to a certain point — a point which 
depends on the measure of our foculties, oar oge, and our attain- 
ments, a thing may be clear to ns as the sunbeam, yet beyond 
tliat it is impossible to convey any idea. The mind is confused 
and overpowered. It falters nuder the great and incomprehensible 
Bubject, and no matter how much you may say -with a view to 
impai'ting inslruetion, not a new idea is conveyed to the soul. 
Thus, for example, up to a certain extent, we comprehend what' 
is meant by distances. We know the length of the journey that 
we have madej we have an idea of distances as measured on 
the surface of the earth ; we form a conception of what is the 
distance from Philadelphia to London, or to Canton; we have a, 
faint conception of the distance of some of the planets from the 
earfh. But bcyo id that though yon may use figures and lan- 
guage, you convey no distinct idea. "When yoii speak of the 
planet Herschel as o le thousand eight hundred millions of miles 
from the sun, and still more when you speak of the nearest 
fixed star as eeitainlj iioie than, twenty billions of miles fMrn. 
the earth, though jou use wordi. and are capable of conducting 
an iixvestigatiou by the fi bf y j fm d't't 

idea of so amasing a dist ^ t is f tag t ui Up t 

certain point, all may be 1 Th m gn tud f m tai 

or of the earth, or eveti fthpl tJpt ynmyfrm 
soiiie conception of; but hat dist t pti h v f 

the magnitude of the su A d h t d y d wh n 

yon are told of one of th fi d 1 rs th t t f t miUi 
of times as large as our sun ? Stdl moie, nliat Lonception have 
you of the extent of the visihie universe ? After a short dis- 
tance in the dcsciiplion, you are lost, and there is no power that 
could convey the gi-eat idea to a finite mind. So it is of veloeity. 
The fleet horse, the wind, the fast-sailing ship, the railroad ear, 
the bh'd, perhaps the eavth in its orbit, we may conceive of in 
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regard to velocity ; but what idea have you of the velocity of a 
Bubstonee that flies at the I'iite of twelve millions of miles every 
minute, like light? So of heat. Of molted iron, or burning 
lava, you may form some conception ; but what idea ia convoyed 
to the mind, when you are toM of the comet that approaches so 
near to the sun, that it is several thousand times hotter than 
red-hot iron P Men may indeed uso mords on such subjects, and 
they may be founded in tmth, but fhey convey no idea to the 
humau soul. 

Now, how do you know bat that it may be so on those great 
subjects which pertain to the moral government of God that 
give you so much ti'ouble ? You understand something — but 
after all how little — of the government of a femily or a school ; 
you may have a clear idea of the principles which regulate civil 
government in its ordinarj' administration perhap? j ou might 
embrace some of the views that would inSnence such a mind as 
that of Mettemich; but ai'e you ceitam that you could com- 
prehend the high principles of the Divme admmiatration, even 
if they were stated to you P Do you believe that the views of 
Metternicli could be understood oidinaiil) by a boy of four 
years old ; or that any statfimenta on the subject ■« onld convey 
any clear conceptions to his mind, or that the perplexities whidi 
might aiise in contemplating those complicated views of govern- 
ment and diplomacy eonlil ba made plear to such a mind P And, 
" Canst thou by searching find out God P canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection P It ia as high as heaven ; what canst 
thou do P deeper than hell ; what canst thou know ? The 
measure thereof ia longer than the eiirth, and broader than the 
sea," Job xi. 7—9. 

(i) Again, reflect how little of the future and the unseen can 
be known by descrijdian; how faint and imperfect a view you 
can get of anything by a mere statement ; how little you know 
of a landscape, a waterfall, a picture, hj any descriplion that 
can be given. Especially must this be so of objects which have no 
resemblance to anything that we have seen. Who ever obtained 
any idea of Niagaw by a description ? Who, say to the moat 
polished Greek and Roman mind, could have conveyed by mere 
description any idea of the printing-press, of a locomotive engine, 
of the magnetic telegraph? Who could convey to one bom 
blind an idea of the prismatic colours j or to the deaf an idea of 
sounds? And when you think how meagre in the Bible is the 
description of heaven ; when you think how easy it would have 
been to furnish a more minute explanation, are you certain that 
human language conld have communicated to you the great and 
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bright oOQcepKon ; or tlxat, if words could have been found, fiey 
would have conveyed to you any exact idea of a state so different 
from, -what is our condition here P If tlie compariaou is not too 
low, may we not for a moment suppose the gay and. gilded 
bjitterfly tiat plays in the sunbeam, endued with the power of 
imparting idensj but to its companions of yesterday — low and 
grovelling worms — could any adequate idea be furnished of that 
new condition of being into which tho chrysalis had emerged P 

I have spoken of what grows necessarily out of the fact tlmt 
we are ill a state of discipline as regulating revelation, and of 
the difficulty of conveying any ideas to the human miud beyond 
a certain point. I add 

(3.) A third' thought. It is, that we are in the very infancy 
of our being ; that we have but just opened our eyes upon this 
wonderful universe, which in its structure demanded all the 
wisdom, and goodness, and power of an infinite God ! Veiy few 
of us have lived through the period of seventy revolving suns; 
a majority of us not fifty,' many not twenty. We have but just 
learned to speak, to handle things, to talk, to walk. But yester- 
day we were at our mothers' breasts. We knew not anything. 
We knew not that a candle would bum our finger if we put it 
there. We knew not how to distinguish one sound fi-om another, 
nor whence any sound came. We knew not the use of the eye, 
or ear, or hand, or foot. We knew not the name of one rock, 
or plant, or human being — not even what is meant by father 
and mother. We could neither walk, nor stand, nor creep. By 
slow degrees we first learned to creep. Then, sustained by tlia 
hand of a pai'ent, we began to stand. Then, assuming boldness, 
to the dchght rf fiither and mother, we ventured ofi' half a dozen 
steps alone. We began to utter sounds that were kindly con- 
strued into language. We lisped, and hesitated, and then achieved 
a great victory in mastering a few simple monosyllables. And 
now, forsootji, we wonder that wo do not know all about God, 
and tliese worlds, and the moral government of tlie Most High. 
We sit in judgment on what our Maker has told us. We com- 
plain that anything is left dark. We marmiu- that we do not 
know why he permitted sin to come into his system ; why he 
albwed misery to enter his univei'se ; why he does not check 
and remove it altogether. We complain that he has not told us 
all about heaven, and that there is even one subject to which 
the human, tnind can apply itself that is not as clear as noonday. 
We are sullen and silent ; we roprosa our gratitude ; we throw 
back his Bible in his face; we have no songs and no thanks- 
givings, because wf arc not told all about this earth, and these 
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skies — nbout lieaven, and abont hell, and aljout the (lod tlmt 
made, and that rales over all ! 

Hoping that these views may do sometliing to calm tlie 
iirmm tli t 'sa p ' ' lu It "1 to tli m 

wlhthbLf aldtith lias bee g t t 

g t t 1 f th m f 1 gilt -wh h w h lb 

■w Qi t mpl in til t la 1 d in myst y that 

b ght p d t 1 d IS t 1 t f ard to th d 1 p 

m t f th D g Tim t ft t d w Id I 

■w 11 w 1 th confl d -at n f th sabj t w th tw 
dditi I maiS: 

(1 ) F rat th w f subj t w y b p epa d t 
sethb tyfthpsag f&ptn whihpalcf 
ha as a w Id f h^l t tendii gmthnidtf dk 
ness, m a woild where theie is so nmch niysteiy, where wo see 
so few things with any degree of clearness, wo may leam to 
prize more the deseidptions of that world to which we go — the 
declai'atious respecting heaven with which the sacred volume so 
appropriately closes: — "And the city had no need of the smi, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. And the nations 
of them which are saved shall walk in the light of it, — and there 
shall be no night there. — And there shall be no more curse ; but 
the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be iu itj aud his 
servants shall serve him. — And they need no candle, neither 
light of the snn j for the Lord God giveth them light : and they 
shall reign for ever and ever," Rev, xxi. 33—25; xxii. 3—5. 

In view, too, of such future light and glory, and in view of our 
darkness now on a thousand eubjecfs on which we pant to be 
informed, how appropiiate for man is the language of our text — 
" O send oat thy light and thy truth ; let them lead me ; let 
tham bring me mito thy holy hill and to thy tabernacles. For 
with thes is the fountain of life ; in thy light shall we see Ught." 

(2.) The second and hist remark is, what a glorioxis careei' is 
before the Christian. All this davkness shall yet be dissipated ; 
all that is now obscure sliall be made light. Destined to live 
for ever and ever ; capable of an eternal progression in know- 
ledge; advancing to a world where ail is hght; soon to be 
ushered into tlie splendours of that eternal abode where there is 
no need of Ihe light of the sun or the moon, and where there is 
no night, we may well submit for a little time to tiie mysteries 
which hong over the Divine dealings, and with exulting feelings 
look onward. In a little time — a few week or days — by removal 
to a higher sphere of being, we shall doubtless have mode a 
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progress in true knowledge, compared with, which all tliat we 
have gained since we left our cradles ia a nameless trifie ; and 
then all that there la to be known in those worlds that shine 
upon our path by diiy and night j all that is to he known in the 
character of our Maker and the principles of his moral govern- 
ment; all that is to he enjoyed in a world of glory without a. 
cloud and without a tear ; all that is heatiao in the friendship of 
God the Father, of the ascended Redeemer, of the Sacred Spirit, 
and of the angels; all that is hlessed and pure in the goodly 
fellowship of the apostlea and mai tyrs , and all that is raptnrons 
in reunion with the spiiiis of those we loied on earth, and the 
fiiendahip of the "just made peifect," is hefore ua Let it he 
daik, then, a little longer, let the storm a httle longer beat 
aiound me, and the waves aiiie, let even the heft-(ons be over- 
eaat so that I can see neithei sun nor star, I will neither 
nmrmui noi oomjiiairt — for I see the light hum dearly that 
Btands on the Ehoieg of Eterii:ty, and that mvitta and guides 
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SERMON IIL 

THE CLAIMS OF THE CHHISXIAN EELIGIOff. 



1 Peter iii. 16. — "And lie ready alvvaj's to give an anawer to evorj 
man that aaketh you a reason of lie Lope that is in jron witli meulinofia 
iind fear." 

Evert man has am I Itt kmwht Ih t 

hope for efetnal lif — f I rattfnm 

interest. He has aaml thqt botft 

happiness aalh dflh Ufddhp f 

heaven, lie may als h 1 i p A h I ght to 

ask this question, I m hom I t g 1 ra w A 

cherishing such ahpl httbeblt tttl g d 
of it ; and aslmjbp edth be Itgail 

for the welfare of th I ght t b willi t pa t t 
him whatever knowledg I ] tl subj t f f I h 

knowledge of so g t ti th th t th w hj wh h 

man may be happy for ever, I am not at liberty to withhold from 
anotlier what may be to him of so much value. 

The inquiry which one might make of anotlier respecting the 
hope that is in him, might relate to two points. It might be 
either in regard to the hope which Chris tiatiity as a system 
holds out to man ; or to the hope which in particular he enter- 
tains of reaching heaven. This Intter iuqniiy would involve so 
much reference to pei-sonal feeling and experience that there 
might be some delicacy and heaitaney in replying to it ; and yet, 
if proposed in a aeiious and candid manner, and with a sincere 
desire to know what true religion is, a Christian would not feel 
himself at liberty to withhold the information. Such an answer 
■would he appropriate to a serious and anxious inquirer on the 
subjeot of religion i the reply to the question in the other form 
■would he appropiinte at all times. The one ia that which ■would 
properly be staled in the free, confldentiul inturconrse of fi'iend- 
ship ; the other is that which is appropriate to the puhlio instruc- 
tions of the pulpit or the press. 

Wlienever we come bcforc you in any public manner, it is 
in some way to act forth the claims of the Clu-istiaii icligion. 
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Ether by illiahitiig detacheJ portions of ita doctiineB and 
A ities or by a foimal argument 1 1 its deftnce we seek to show 
30U that it has a daim upoi each oie ot your heait" and that 
it fuiniabes a f,iound of hope foi the hfe to come It is not 
impioper ou some occasionB to considei oui'selveB as givij g 
a distinct aiawer to 01 e iiho should make an inquiry of the 
reason of (he hope that la in us or what there is m Ohiistianity 
which fcafisfloa the mmd that it is p xiper to chensh that hope 
Such a poBitioi I desre to i-egaid miaelf as occ pyii^ it this 
time and I propose tlierefoie to set forth the okimf, of the 
gospel in this way 

This lehgnn has been in the ■world mspirii g tliese hopes 
eighteen hundred years At this period of t! world ai d attti 
it has existed so Jong npon the earth what is there to be seen 
in the system which imtes it proper to chensh the hope ot 
eternal life based on its promises '' "H hat la theie in the -view 
of an luteUige it Chnstia o which the sy tem resti as juitifv 
ing hope in his own eaa d f h t t b 

used 1 1 addressing others t ind th m t p ae t vlth 

the same measure of confid 

I suppose that a man whis f Cht f 11 di 
to give reasons wSi/ he t tl p hh m wh h I 

am to show why I am, w Id ta g h tl ht imd m 
such heads as the followi g — th d fi y t tl vid 
of the Divine authority f th B bi th mb oiuty d 
tttintv of the alleged p 1 hee d th mt d ffl ultv 

believing in miracles, th ditti nlti th b ptur and a 

the doctrines whidi th y h 1 d th f t ti t fh 

pretended book of reveal d trutl th many q t wl h 

are unsohed the bicrot yw pset Iw to 

which it would be said Chtityh gi oethlttl 

infloence which it has th h f t p f oors d th 
general charactei of the h h — Wi. th th w Id be th 
true 1 easona or whefber th re aao is lyu g 6 X f thes 
the state of the heart is t f mp t w t b 1 -ed 

AU th t I w'sh tojjth 'tht'tis ttbaa ed 
by tJ f d f Ch t ty th t th se ea as th j might 

be drawn t h f d 1 ttl t t be m d 

by its tl t th y wh b ic th Ch t n y tem d 

not tl f d t cap hi f pp ti g t It 

is a IT t f m mp t th t t f wl ar 

Chri t w fidlsthsel dt tit 

ttasnme that they have neiei looked at these arguments es atten 
tively as other men. 
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Cecil, once himaolf aii infidel of a most decided character, 
ofter Ms convei-sion made this sti'iking remark ; " I have read," 
said lie, " all the most oente, aiid learned, and serious infidel 
■wiiters, and have been really surprised at their poverty. The 
process of my mind has been such on tlie subject of revelation, 
that I have often thought Satan has done more for me than for 
the best of them ; for I have had, and could have produced, argu- 
meuts that appeared to rna lar more weighty than auy I ever 
found in them agwnst revelation "(Life and Remaius.p.lsxxis;.) 
" It is the registered saying' of a man, eminent allies for talent 
and piety, that he never found such stiong aignments against the 
Bible, in all writings of infidels, as had su^:eited themselves to 
his own mind" (Melville, Sermons, vol. i. p 276). 

"Without impropriety I may be poimitt^d to say, that in my 
iuvestigations I have found things that have seemed to me to 
have much greater strength against the tiuth of the Bible, and 
that have given me much more perplexity than anything which 
1 have found in tlie books of infidel ivritera , and that now, if I 
were to assume the position of an advocate of infidehty, I could 
draw out an argument that would seem to mo to haie moie 
force than is found m any hook that I could recommend to yon. 
If you will suffer these remarks to ptss without an imputation 
of vanity, I will plotted to state why, notwithstanding these 
facta, a man may see reasons why he should be a Chiistian 
1 will suggest several considerations, which together mty peihaps 
furnish an answer to hnt/i the aspects of the question referred 
to in the heginning of this discourse 

I. The first is, becanee the Chnsfian leligtmi has asit/i elatin$ 
of a Divine origin that they'lS.lt.Y conBmi,e and satfify the ni%nd 
I do not mean here snch as to compd the assent of the mind , 
nor ^ould I say such as to satisfy every mind in every state 
1 mean such as may sabafy a mmd m a healthful state , a mind 
in tho best condition foi looking at evidenco , a mmd that shall 
reason on the subject of rehgion as men reahon on other thinj^. 
There is but ouo kind of evidence that compels assent — that 
which is found in the pure mathematics, and that emhiaces but 
a small part of tho subjects that come before mankind In 
morals ; in law ; in medicine , in mental philosophy , in political 
economy ; in the mechanic arts , in histoij , we are content with 
anotier kind of evidence — that which conitncea, not coiupeh. 
The word conviiKes eipi esses the idea exactly — that which oeei- 
comes, or which gets i vicfaty over difiiculties and objettions, 
which euMues the opposition of the mind to the truth, which 
fiirnislica evidence to icnioie tht pic ci.iistin_, lei'iOTJB [ji doutt. 
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and whicli, as lij' a victory, secui'es Uie assent of the uiidcirstnnd- 
ing. Now religion, from the nature of tha osae, belongs to this 
class of subjects ; that is, it reals on the same boais on which 
are placed most of tile other great interests of mankind, 

I suppose that it can hardly be deemed necessary for mo to 
attempt elaborately to prove the truth of my proposition — that 
the Christian religion has such evidences of a DiTine oiigin that 
they may convince and satisfy the mind. If tliere is no inliercnt 
.impossibility in that, it woald be fair to suppose, unless the 
contrary can 1)8 shown, that tliis does occur, and that a man is 
a Christian because his mind is thus satisfied, and that this is 
the first reason which he would allege why he is a Christian. 

Yet I have a few remarks to make in regard to this attitude 
of the mind viewed in its telation to the evidence of the Divine 
onp I of the Christian leligion now after a peiiod of one thou 
sand eight hnndied years They may be numbeied in their 
order though it must he without illustration (o) Firat then 
as aheady shovn the mind may become convinced and satisfied 
I his has beeu do le 1 1 nianv nilhona of instances this is now 
constantly occur! ing m the wo Id Iheie aie now g eatnumberB 
of believers v ho ha\ e embraced Chnstianity only because they 
aie coovi ced of its truth— for there is no othei motive to 
explain this and the arguments which have convinced them are 
the same which have eomnced the millions tliat ha\c gone 
before them (i) Secondly the evidence lu the case has stood 
throngh the severest UsU which conld be apphed ; and Chris 
tianity exists now si nply because the Yoild c mot be coivmced 
that Its clums are delusive and false "WhatoMr may be infened 
fi om this one way or the other no one can doubt that it lives 
and IS carrying on its gieat raovemcDla among the nation?, 
because the attempts which have been mide to satisfy mau 
kind tliat it IS an. mipootuie have not been oucli as to convmoe 
the woild The se\eieat tests haie been applied to it thit can 
be— those derived ftom reason iidicule contempt powei perse 
oition and whateier ehe miy betxH it he wlio is a Christian, 
lests in this eeitaiutj thit hia idigion will never be leuoved 
fron the woiId by reoboniif, by tidicule by contempt, by 
power by persecution If it is to Iom its hold on the minds of 
men it is to I e by some agency which has not jot been em 
ployed yet what that is to K the mind fl ids it difficult to 
imagine (e) Thirdly it has passed it may be supposed what 
it had really to apprehend as the great en la of its fate For 
the great crisis ^ as not as is commouly supposed m the time 
of peisLcation it was to meet tl i, de\d p icnto of sciei cc 
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Itself originated in. a rude ngi; and land, ifa great encounter was 
to be not bo much with power as -with knowledge ; not so ninch 
■with priacea aa with phihsophirs ; not ao much with Nero and 
Diocletian as with Bacon, Cavier, and Davy ; not ao mueli with 
the powers of darkness as witi the floods of light that would be 
poured upon the world, when the danger was that it might be 
found in error as oil false religions are, and might, by excess 
of light, hecome eclipsed. That danger may be regarded as 
now passed. If it can retain its hold on the intellect of the 
■world at the present honr, it may be preaumed to ha've little to 
fear in the future, (d) Fourthly, it has sho'wn that it has 
power to eontro! the intellect of men, and to maintain its 
dominion there. That dominion it has set up now over the 
best, and the most highly cnltivRted intellect of this age, and 
it loses none of its hold by the progress which society makes in 
science and in tlie arts. It is undoubtedly a fact that the 
period haa never been when Christianity had such a hold on the 
intellect of tho world aa it has at the present time, or when so 
many cultivated minds would come forth to its defence; and it 
has shown its power by secoring that ascendency just in propor- 
tion as the mind of the world is developed and cultivated, and 
just in proportion as the best type of intellect becomes upper- 
most in Hie control of human affairs. For not only haa it main- 
tained its ascendency as the sciences have advanced, but, if I 
may he allowed the expression, it has shown a singular affinity 
for the mind that appears to be destined to be the ruling mind 
of the world, and that is more closely identified than any other 
with all that tends to promote the prc^-ess of human aSaiit. — 
the Anglo-Sason mind, (e) Fifthly; just one other thought 
under this head . it is, that the claims of the Christian religion 
are such as to command the assent of the conscience and the 
heart of men, After all, it makes its practical ■way in the 
world rather by appeals to the conscience and th h t than 
by appeals to the undet standing. When men b n CI n tia 
they feel that they aie doing right, and the consc n ad the 
heart acquiesce in what is done and they liav n n gi ga 
about it Rot ao if they aie not Christiana Th y f 1 th t tl y 
are resisting claims which may be urged upon th n at 1 e t 
with a considerable show of leason Ihey feel that t qu s 
no little ingenuity to (lade the aiguments whi h a e ad a ced 
for the claims of lehgion and no little ing nu ty t n nt 
excuses for not becoming Christians To b e a Ch la- 
tian IS a stnightfurnaid iio k ■(vhero a m n s f 11 
the leadi ij,a of hi o«i ]id.,ment ai d contiiLi I t t 
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] apologize for. J 
an has to meet 
tl e laiQi f t and con c ence and interest, and duty, 

B d t CO 1 hia efusal v tli these lairae in the hsst way 
he 

II I th d place, 1 embrace this liope became, if I 

T^ect t I d t g t rid of the difficulties iBliich. press upon my 
mind th k) ^ f religion. I will frankly state to yon 
that I see great diffieiiltiea on the whole sabjeet of rsligioti, 
■whether the Bible he embKieed or not. Far heyond what onght 
to be the state of a man's mind who undertakea to defend a 
syaleni with earaeatnesa, and which cannot he supposed often to 
exist when a man pleads a cause at the bai' or in the Senats 
House when his country is in danger a n mister of the gospel 
may be conscious of ohecorities and d ffioulties in the' high 
subjects of the Divine nature; the mtrod oton of moral evil; 
the actual government of the woi Id the apparent eoutrndictions 
in the Bible ; the mode of the Divine ie\ elat on the ohsourity 
of the whole system of doctrines and the natuie and duration 
of future punishment; and, ho«e er others may feel, I can 
easily conceive of a man's being in such a state ot mind on these 
matters that he is in no condition to preach properly at aU. 
The state of mind to which I lefei can ot be more strongly 
eiptesaed than in the language of Dr Payson Said he in a 
letter to a friend long after he h^an to pieaoh My difficulties 
inoi-ease every year. There is one tnal wh h yon cannot know 
experimentally. It is that of hen g obliged to p each to others 
when one doabts of everything and can scarcely believe that 
there is a God All the atheistical de sti al and heretical 
objections which I meet with in books are cbibiish babblings 
CO npared with those which Satan suggests and "i Inch he tirges 
upon the mind with a foiea which s ms i rosistihle. Yet I am 
often obliged to write seimons ai d to preach whe i these objec- 
tions beat upon me like a whitiwind and alu ost disti'act me" 
■Works 1 379 3b0 

Bnt, on the othei hand looking at the subject asa candid 
man I do not see that I am relie* ed or that I get rid of these 
difficulties by lejecting the Bible The main difficulties on the 
■whole SI bject he bacl of the Bible and of Chi-istianity, and have 
iiothuig to do with the one or the other, and I am in no manner 
relieved if I reject the Old and the New Testaments. I i-ather 
fell back on the difficulties with no explanation and no relief, 
and then I am prepared to appreciate the perplexities of Socrates, 
and the tioublc of Cicero, aiid the difficulties of Zoroastei' and 
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of Mani, and the anguish of Augustine before lie became eon- 
verted. For 1 find the Bame difficulties press upon me, and 
that withont %ht or relief. They are difficulties growing oat 
of the Divine character; and the principles of the Bivine admi- 
nistration ; and the inti-odnction of moral evil ; and the treat- 
ment which men receive at the hand of God; and the fearful 
impending prospects hereafter. I got rid of no one of them by 
rejecting the Bible, and I am not only not relieved, but I deprive 
myself of all the eKplaualiott which I can now find in the Bible 
on these eulgocts, and at the sniio time of the bnght light 
which shines on a thousand topics which otherwise would be 
as dark to me aa tlicy aiL— the light which would guide rae 
safely to a better world 

III. In the third place, I eatbiaee this Iiope heeaiise it meeis 
the wants of iny natme a >d famtslies me such a rehqion as I 
need. On Uie subject of relioiott there are eertiiu thmfja which 
iny nature and my circumstimces demajid and a i cligion to be 
such as religion should lie, must meet those demands The 
Christian system, though it does not jct auswei all the qnes 
tions which I would nsk does snostantialij mett those demands, 
and does set the mind at rest. It is, of course, impossible in a 
single head of a diseourac to do anything more than to give 
some hirdi of what I here refer fo, and which must appear bald 
and dry beeauaa there is no time to illustrate them. But I will 
just refer to some of them: (I.) Man wants a God, and has 
always been looking out for the Infinite One, to discern him 
amidst his worts, or to obtain by reTelation some knowledge 
of his existence and perfections. The Bible reveals such a God, 
clothed with every glorious attribute, and iuflnite in his perfec- 
tions, and spiritual iu his nature, and pure in his government, 
and benignant in his character, and so vast, and great, and 
gloiious that ho is seen to be worthy of universal adoration and 
p'aise. (2.) Man wants faitU. He wants some being in whom 
he may confide, and who has all power ; some one on whom he 
can rely ; some one to whom he can go in trauble ; some one on 
whom he can repose in the hour of death, A state of seeptieism 
is an unnatural state, and therefora a miserable state. The 
mind never finds rest till it finds a God in whom it can confide, 
and it is constantly going out in restlessness and anxiety and 
discomfort till it finds such a God (3 ) M™ needs a knowledge 
of the wav by which sin can be torgnen, and no system of 
lehgion can meet our condition which does not reveal such a 
method That man is a lallen being is peifeitly plain and no 
one cm d( i\ it md that i "j-iten )f lehgion thai does not 
! 
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recognise that fact and provido for it, is false and defeoliTe, is 
ajiparent at a glance ludied the con-iciousneBS of sin has been 
the principal aourco of trouble in thia world, and the piofoundest 
and most anxious inquinis of men hiie been to find out some 
way by which sin can he pardoned One thing is certain, that 
man cannot look calmly forw^id to eternity as a sinner, without 
some knowledge of a way of pardon , some eTidence that his 
mna aie forgiven Somehow, conscience has a power which man 
dreads, and sin, after being long committed and apparently 
forgotten, haa a way of leTiving m its power by the aid of 
memory which he would not meet beyond the giaye The 
Woild needs the knowledge of a way by which sin may be 
forgiven and mdmdual man needs the knowledge of suJi a 
way, or he cinnot find peace The gospel has le^ealed such a 
method It has done two things in this lespeot — -one of wluoh 
was JticessaTy to be done, and the othei of which was not 
necessary, and which is, therefore, a mattei of meie favour it 
has proclaimed the fact that am may be pardoned , and it has 
disclosed the method by which it la done , and m both fheie 
the mmd fully and joyfully acc[mcBceH Man finds in the 
gospel, in this respect, that which quite meets the ease and 
which puts the mind to rest He finds a method of pardon 
revealed which displays the chaiaeter of God in a most lonely 
manner which does all that can be done, and all that is needful 
to be done, to maintain the honour of the law of God and 
which IS adapted to give entire peiee to a troubled conscience 
(i ) Man needs a luiowledgo of a way by which the soul may 
he made holy by which ho may be defended in the da's of 
temptation , by which ho may be supported in the time of 
trial by which he may find peace m the houi of death — and 
he finds all this amply m the gospel And (1) he needs a 
revelation ol a futuie state — '.ome a^surince about the immor 
tality ot (he soul — something moie than vague conjoctuie, and 
loose and unceriain anilogies, to assure hxm that his soul is 
immoital I need not say that men havo sought this every- 
where and at all times, noi need I remind you how loose and 
unsatisfactory have been all then reasonings on this sobject 
To the claasic scholar I need not say that if I should here 
adduce the leasonings of Plato m the Phaedo on the immortihty 
of the soul, those reasonings which Addison makes Cato pro- 
nounce to be so well founded, there is not a man here present who 
would feel himself convinced by them, or who would not feel, 
if this were all, that the subject was left in utter and most 
distressing doubt: perhaps no one who would not feel that I 
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was insulting his understanding by insisting on theao ailments 
■—certainly no infidel wlio would not ask me if I liad no ieiter 
reasons than those for belieying in the immortality of tho soul. 
Of this work, and of Plato's reasonings in it, Cicero, in his 
Toaoukn Questions, most feelingly and strikingly remnrka : " I 
do not know how it is, but when I veaA I assent; but when I 
lay down the book and begin to reflect by myself on the immor- 
tality of the soul, all my assent glides away,''[— Nesoio quo modo, 
dam lego, aasentiovi cum posui libmm, et mecum ipse de im- 
mortalitete animorum coepi cogitare, assentio omnia ilia elaWtur.] 
But, ae a matter of simple fact, this result does not follow from 
the Mth reposed in the New Testament. The hope of immor- 
tality becomes a fixed and ruling principle of the natare, just as 
certain and determinate in its influen n th lif th 1 1* f 
that the sun will continne to rise, and th t th 1 w 1 tui 
will remain unchanged. On the whol ai d n a w d I look 
at my nature in reierenee to its eapab 1 1 and w nt and to 
the question whether the gospel me ts thos p b 1 1 and 
wants, and I can see no deflcienoy— -n thing whi h t h n t 
provided for, Man is endowed with reason — t m ts his as a 
in the evidence of its truth, and in the nature of its revelations. 
Man has a conscience ; — it discloses the way in which it may 
have peace. Man has sinned ;— it reveals a way of pardon. 
Man pants to live for ever , — it tells him he will. He is made to ■ 
be influenced by hope — it has set the highest conceivable hopes 
before him. He has d t t p f m — t has t Id him h t 
they are, and how tpefmthmH the dby 

motives i— it has t Id hi h t th y h Id b H is 
■world of trials ; — it tell h h t be th m 11 h 
imagination ;— it s ts b f 
pared with which th m t 
away. He sees in lum It 

mortal soul;— it cfimthmtt tno t 

hope from a state of ti ty d 1 bt wh t p 1 ed 

influence on his life to m t tarn aa d mak t th 

most influential of ill tl p plea f t 

IV. In the fourth place, I cherish this hope, and enihrace this 
system, because of its undeniably happy influence on all the iii~ 
terests of tnan. I am aware of the objection which some may 
start here, and do not forget that I might be referred to the 
wars, and crusades, and persecutions, and hoiTora of the inquisi- 
tion, and the miserable superstition in pilgrimages and the rules 
of the monastic life, which it would be said have grownout of 
Christianity. But I trust I need not argue this point. I am 
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epeaking of pure Christianity; not of Chriatiani^ perverted and 
abused. I am speaking of what every man knows will be its 
infiuenee if an individual, or a family, or a larger community, 
comes under its i»iver. These things to which I have just referred 
are no part of the proper effect of true religion, and I presume 
that tliey who would ui^ the objection know that as well aa I 
do. Every man knows what the effect of pure Christianity is j 
and when its professed friends evince any of these things, its 
enemies are not slow to remark that (hey do not " live up" to 
the req^uirements and the spirit of their rel f^ o But let a fe t 
simple facts be submitted nnder this head ii tl e fo n wh ol 
I am conducting this argument — that is, ttat g eaaons vhy I 
cherish the hope that is in me. We who ai-e p ofesaed Chr sf tns 
then, look (n) at the influence of that gospel o our own cha -acter 
None of us who are Christians have anything of wh ch to boast 
and there is not one of ua that is not sensible of se ous defects 
in his character, and of errors and follies ove wh h he n o r s 
in secret. But, as far as we can trace tl e u fl enee of that 
gospel on our minds and hearts, it has not been a lai nfluence 
or an influence of which we should be ashamed We ha e found 
it giving us the victory over low and fiebasiog propensities and 
passions ; famishing a check, in numcroos coses wholly effectual, 
on what wore before unbridled appetites ; elevating our views, 
and expanding our conceptions, of the dignity of our nature, 
and of the objects for which we should live ; raising ua in the 
scale of being, and teaching us to aspire to fellowahip with (he 
more exalted intellects before the " throne ;" removing the 
acerbities, and destroying the unevenness of our temper ; making 
us willing to forgive our " enemies, persecutors, and slonderers," 
and to pray that God would " change their hearts ;" giving us 
cheerfulness, peaee, and "minds contented with out present con- 
dition ;" purifying our hearts, subduing the stubbornness of our 
will, and making us submissive in trial ; disposing us to kind- 
ness and affection in the vai'ious relations of life, and inclining 
us to look with an eye of tenderness and pity on the oppressed, 
the fatherless, and the sad. (b) We look again at the efiects of 
the gospel on the minds of our friends— living and dead — and 
we find there, too, only the same puriiying and happy irdluence. 
It has given the chief virtues to our living friends j it has done 
more than all things else to hallow the memory of those who 
we dead. A fitther, a mother, a wife, a daughter, a sister, has 
none (he leas claim to aifection by becoming a Christian ; and 
wo feel that whatcvci' may be their native amiahlcncsa, there il 
not a virtue which will not be brightened, not a lovely trait 
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whicli "Will 1 ot be lendeied moie loiely ai d not a defect which 
■will not he lessened oi ren oved by the influtn e of the gospel. 
Ko man behevea tl at his wife will be made le'is pure, kind, 
virtnois chaste foiithful by being a true Chiistiin no man 
Bupposes that his son oi daughter ^oald become i n ore ready 
prey to corrupt influences and evil passions by bcmg brought 
■wholly under the infl lence of the gospel of Christ As far as 
■we can trace that influence on the eharactei of any of o'ur friends 
now liMng or on the character of those who have departed, it 
has been a happy influence. We fear not that it will injure the 
cherished memory ou earth of thoae ■who haTe left the ■world, or 
hinder theiv salvation in the future state ; nor do ■we fear its 
proper influence on the life and heart of any living friend. 
When the sailor-boy !eaTes his home for a seafaring life ; when 
a son embarks on a vessel to go to a distant land for scientifie 
pni'poses, to perfect himself in some liberal art, or for commerce, 
we do not feel tlat he will be injured by any fair influence of 
religion on his sonl. "We sleep not the less calmly at night 
when the storm howls and we feel that he is danger ; nor are 
we the less serene when we think of the temptations to which he 
is exposed in a distant land, nor when the thought crosses our 
minds that perhaps we may never see him again. It is not a 
record which we are unwiUing to hare made on the stone which 
marks the grave of a friend that he lived and died with the 
Christian hope; it is not one which 'would dishonour us if it 
should he at last cut on our own. {c} The same remarks, ex- 
panded, might be made respecting a neighbonrhood or a nation ; 
respecting the relation of Christianity to the progress of society, 
to civilization, to learning, to the arts, to schools, to social 
customs, to human liberty. Look around you, and ask ■what 
injury the Christian religion has done in the institutions of our 
own land [ or rather ask what we have here which has not been 
oi'iginated or improved by tlie influence of the Chiistian religion. 
"What is there in this land now that is valuable that it does not 
preserve ; what is there that has cost so much blood and b-easure, 
and that now so much excites the hopes of humanity every- 
where, that would not soon become corrapt and worthless if it 
were not for the influence of the gospel of Christ P I confess 
that I feel that it elevates my nature to cherish a hope deiived 
f fom a religion that has scattered blessings in every age and every 
land ; that has been connected with human progress everywhere ; 
tliat has been identified with the beat notions of liberty and 
civil government— with the progress of learning — with institu- 
lions of charity — with the sweetest virtues and enjoyments of 
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domestie life— ■with all that gives support in tiial — and with the 
only real consolation that ia ever felt an tlio bed of death. 

V. I had intended to have dwelt at somo length on a fifth 
point as a reason for cherishing' this hope, hut perhaps all that 
I eould Bay m^ht be condensed into a sentence or two, and, at 
any rate, must be now; it is this, because I feel assured tliaC 
I shall most pnze this religion when I come to lie upon the T>ed 
of death. You will not understand me to imply that I think 
the dying moment the most favoui'able time to foi'm a correct 
judgment on any sahjeot, but that the judgment which ■will then 
he formed will ha in accordance ■with the ■views which I have 
been endeavouring to set forth. I am certain that when I come 
to die, my sense of the truth and the value of this religion will 
not be diminished, and that I shall not then regret my having 
cherished this Christian hope. I am not accustomed to see men 
die sorrowing that they are Christians, nor have I found, in the 
hooks which make record of the last thoughts of the dying, 
expressions of regret from the Ups of saints and martyrs that 
they had too early in hfe embraced the hope inspired by the gospel 
of Christ, I think we cannot be more firmly assured of any- 
thing than that when we come to die, we shall not find the 
Christian hope valueless, or ■wish that we could recall and change 
that hour in oav lives when we gave ourselves tn the Saviour. 
I give this, then, as a reason — last, but not least — why we cherish 
this hope, that when the final hour of our Uvea shall come, and 
" our eyes shall be turned for the last time to behold the sun in 
the heavens," when all the plans and hopes which we have ever 
cherished shall be ended, and we shall give the parting hand to 
the friends, few or many, that affection shall summon around 
onr beds, we shall prize the hopes of the gospel of Christ more 
than we do now — more, infinitely more, than we shall all other 
things. We shall see the whole sutgeet rise with a dignity and 
value which we cannot no^w estimate, and the brightest earthly 
CTOwns will be baubles then, compared with the crown of righte- 
ousness laid up for ns in heaven. I would that you all could 
see in these considerations reasons why you should embrace and 
cherish this hope also, but, whatever may be the effect on you, 
they are the " answer" which wo are itquircd to " give to any 
man that asketh us a reason of the hope that is in us." 
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Any system of religion whioh has had a wide and permanent 
influence in the world, must be founded on some principles of 
plausible or solid philosophy. Thete mnst be something in 
human nature, or in the relations of things, which furnishes a 
basis for it on which to rest, and by -which it may be made to 
appear to the human mind to be tiue. It may he douhted 
whether the mind can long cherish error, knowing it to be such, 
and whether the ai^Tmients from supposed interest can be so 
magnified, and rendered so plausible, that the race wonld long 
adhere to what is known to be false. It may be presumed, then, 
that the great mass of those who have embiaced an erroneous 
syatem ate the victims of delusion ; and yet, that Iho delusion is 
kept up by something which deserves tho name of philosophy. 
There is as real philosophy at the basis of tho views of the heathens 
now, as there was in the speculations of the Greeks ; there is 
much adaptation to certain wants and laws of human nature in 
the religion of Mohammed ; there are at the basis of tho Roman 
CathoUo system those profound views of man, of his wants, and 
of his passions, which have been ascertained by the keen inves- 
tigations of more than a thousand years ; and neither of these 
systems is to he overthrown by declamation, or denunciation, or 
by ailments drawn from superficial views of the nature of matt. 
1 would not despise any system of belief which has held on its 
way amidst fierce discussions and in the face of violent opposi- 
tion for ages ; which has lived while empires have arisen and 
decayed ; and which draws to itself with mighty power the 
minds of succeeding millions of the race. 

It is supposed by many persons now, as it was by those who 
tnmed away from the Saviour, that by not embracing Chris- 
tianity, certain difficulties are avoided which arc regarded as 
inseparabb from that system, and that thus disoociated from it 
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fhey triU have aofhing more to do with those things which ai* 
conaidertd as most perplexing and repulsive. It is supposed 
that the religion of Christ is encompassed with difflcnlties from 
vhich it ie dcsira,ble that the human mind should escape, and 
from ■which it will escape if the system he rejected. 

It is impoi'tant to institute on examination in regard to this, 
and to see whether it is so. It cannot he denied that there are 
certain embarrassmcntB in Christianilj, or in. things usually 
associated with it, from which it would he desirable to escape. 
Can. they be avoided by rejecting this system, and embracing 
any other P This question I propose to examine, by showing, 
that there are common evils under which the race labours, and 
which were not originated by Christianity j that there are common 
principles which lie at the basis of nil systems of religion, and 
on which all the race mnst act ; and tliat the rejection of Chris- 
tianity does not reUeve us of Uiose evils, or enable us to act 
better in accordance wifh those principles ; or, in other words, 
that we cannot improve our condition by rejecting the Christian, 
system. " Lord, to whom shall wo go? thou haet the words ot 
eternal life." 

I. There are common evils under which the race Khour= and 
which were not originated by Christianity. I mean that they 
are simple matters of fact which ai'e in no way ■iffected so far 
as their ezistenee is concerned, by the solution of the question 
whether Christianity be tme or felse. They as much pertain to 
the system of the Mussulman or the Pagan as to that of the 
Christian, and the deist and the infidel are as much concerned 
to explain them as we are, Christianity did not originate those 
evils, nor has it so modified them, or incorporated them info its 
system, as to make it particularly incumbent on its friends to 
explain them. Those evils are no part of religion of any kmd, 
nor can any form of religion be held responsible for them 

Great injustice is often done to religion, and to the Chiistian 
religion in particular, by i-easoning as if it were responsible for 
all the evil that there is in the world, and especially as if it had 
originated sin, and woe, and death. Men seem to feel that these 
things are indissolubly connected with Christianity, and that 
that system is to be held answerable for the whole doctrine 
respecting the foil of man, ai\d the depravity of tlie race, for 
the introduction of moral evil, and for the exposure of the race 
to final ruin. Tliere is a disposition often manifested to throw 
whatever is odious in these doctrines on the Bible, and to group 
them and the doctrines of redemption together, as if they were 
pnrls of one system, and to regard them as having no claim to 
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the attentioi! of iiiiy who may choose to reject the Christian 

Now, I will not Bay that thei'e is always designed injustiee in 
tliis, thoagh I shall endeavour to show you that the injnstiee ia 
real. There ia an illusion ahout it which I do not doubt affeets 
the minds f m y p wh w Id by m d ' j t' 

to any sy t in f hgi t fi d Ih llus n 

from this f t tl t « i g w Id h ra h t d 

■with thes pai M thu o's — th fll k dththg-a 
In other i Id 1 y be t lly diff t tlu g — 

the pare ddlhtflstvi f hlyGdwtl t 
gloomy assoc t f th th k bed 

grave. But 1 1 m t h sa t Uy m d 1 y t 

It will an p irpos ft t It m t p pose m 

way for th p d f in If lam ty so 

soiation in be tddth dtmt bed m 1 ght 

on the grave. It ueenu to he demanded that it should do some- 
thing to tell hb how it was that man came into his present con- 
dition i what, in fact, the condition is, and how it bears on his 
prospects for the future world. It of necessity, therefore, has 
much to do with the doctrine of depravity, and with the subject 
of death — just as the practice of medioiae has much to do with 
diseases and sick-beds. Now, by a very obvious law of mind, 
■we fall info a delusion, and unconsciously do injustice to the 
system. IVe group aU these things together; regard them as 
part and parcel of the same system, and think that they must 
stand or fall together. But nothing can be more ohvioosly un- 
just than such a course. It is as if we shoiUd associate the 
science of medicine and the diseases which it proposes to remedy 
togethei', and hold that science responsible for haling introduced 
pleurisies and consumptions into the world, and for all the evils 
connected with them, it is as if you should suppose that by 
banishing the science of medicine from the earth, you would at 
the same time deliver yoni'selvea from pain and death. The 
truth is, though V!B seldom fall into the delusion there to which I 
am adverting in religion, that the healing art is solely a remedial 
system, and is to be judged as such a system alone. It ^nds 
disease already existing ; it does not create it : and whether the 
proposed remedial system turns out to be of value or not, the 
great original fact on which it is based remains the same. It is 
altogether isolated ; a fact with which eveiy other man is as 
much concerned as the disciple of Galen. 

Or to use another illustration. It is as if the statesman ■were 
held responsible for all the original evils of the sucial system 
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which he proposes to remeily! and as if, instead of jnd^ng of 
the constitution, which he proposes merely as a veme^l system, 
we group that and all the evils which he proposes to correct 
together, and by rejecting his system suppose that we get rid of 
ail concern about those evils. Or, still furtlier, it is as if we were 
to hold the historian responsible for the crimes and calamities 
of which he malccs a record, and to suppose that by denying the 
credibility of his statements, fho facts which he has recorded 
cease to he tnie. A largo part of the Bihle, in introducing the 
account of the remedial system, is occupied in a mere statement 
of facts abont the fall and depravity of man. But the sacred 
historian did not originate the fait or the depravity of man. any 
more than Livy or Hume did tlie wars with the Sahines, or.tha 
conteatB between the red and white roses ; nor should the Bible, 
or the system of religion which it reveals, bo held responsible 
for those facts nny more than Gibbon should be for the character 
of Nero and Caligula, or than the Father of history should for 
the plague at Athens, A history should he held answerable 
only as a. record offsets. The iiicta sxe independent things, and 
remain the same, whether recorded or not. A remedial system 
should be held answerable only as such, and not at all for the 
evils which it proposes to remedy. Those epils are independent 
things, having no immediate connexion with that system, and 
ai-e evils in which others are as much concerned as its friends. 
It should be held answerable, not for the introduction or the 
esistfinee of the evil, but only for what it proposes to do, and 
for the fair inferences which, follow from its influence on a 
system already existing. 

With these indisputable principles before ns, I now remark, 
that Christianity did not or^nate the evils of our raoe, and is 
no more responsible for them than iniideiity is. They are 
matters of simple pacc, whether Christianity be true or false — 
as it is 3 fact that tJiere is disease in the world, and that men 
suffer and die, whether the remedies proposed answer the pm*- 
pose or not. The atheist, the deist, the man of the world, the 
man of science, the historian, the moralist, the epicurean, and 
the stoic, have as much to do with, them as tho Christian, and 
are as much hound to explain them. We meet on common 
ground hero, and in the development of our diiferent systems 
gofl start togeihei 
Let as look a moment at some of those facts ; — 
(1.) Man is a fallen beinK, a sinner. Can there be any dif- 
ference of opinion on this point ? The Bible records the fact ; 
and do not Livy, and ballust, and Hume, and Gibbon, and 
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BaroEius, and Alison do the Eame thing ? Is theve any historical 
record which describes man as any otherwise than as a ainner P 
The accounts of the perfection or perfectabiiity of man are in 
philosophical speculations, not in historical records. The Bible 
describes man as prons to evil. And does not every man so 
regard the raceP What mean the laws made to restrain men? 
"What mean pt-isons, and padlocks, snd Eecurities against fraud 
and dishonesty? Is there a mei-chant who would repose quietly 
on his pillow if there were not a strong' and skiifnlly constrocted 
lock on his store P la there a vault of a hank that could be 
safely left open foi' a single night P Is there a man who does 
not make it his business lo guard against the fraud, duplicity, 
canning, and violence of every other man la if he would do 
wrong ? 

Kow, about the fact of the depravity of man there surely can be 
no manner of doubt. The fact exists, whatever remedy is pro- 
posed ! whatever statement is made of its origin j or however 
you may account for it. It no more pertains to the Christian, 
or to his theory of reiigiou, than it does to the theory or religion 
of any other man. Men do not get rid of it by denying Chris- 
t' 'ty !h d t all 't any w rs by mbra ' g 't It 
blgtth ft dwmtmLfhbetft 
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sietent ■with the goiemmtnt of God. We may inquire whefher 
Bin IS the cause, proximate or remote, or whether it is to be 
triiCKd IS holly to some physioal laws ; but the fact remains the 
same, and it pertams no more to the Christian system than 
to any other Chnstianity has originated no disease. It haa not 
geneiated the lualaiia of the Pontine marshes ; it does not give 
hiith to the plague in Caiio or Constantinople, nor has it caused 
the cholera \Yhich sweeps oier the plains of India. There is 
not a diaease to -which tlie human frame is sahjeet that has been 
either incieased oi aggravated hy the Christian religion, or for 
■which the Christian religion, or any other religion, is respon- 
sible Theie IS not one of them that would be healed by burning 
the last Bible on the eaith, or by driving the last vestige of 
religion from the world. 

(3.) Thus, too, it is with the mental sorrows to -which the race 
is subject. The illusion to which I have adverted operates with 
more power here than it does in regard to the point just referred 
to. There is no one who wonld directly chai^ Christianity 
with being the cause of a ranoer or of consumption ; but there 
is many a one -who would suffer the illusion to play around the 
ndnd that it ia the cause of the mental sorrows to which we are, 
fiulgect, and that those sorrows are parts of this system of re- 
ligion. There has been a steady effi>rt, though not always opea 
and avowed, to connect these sorrows and Christianity together, 
and to lead men to suppose that by casting off the restraints of 
religion they free themselves from mental giiefs. The reason 
of this iUnaion I have already adverted to, and the injustice of 
the feeling may be seen at a glance. An effort has been made 
to make it appear to a world that seeks to be gay, that some- 
how the alarms of conscience, the dread of death, and the appre- 
hension of the world to come, are the creation of Christianity, 
and that religion is responsible ibr their exisfenee in the sonL 
But is this BO ? Can it be so ? Do these things exist nowhere 
else ? Are they found under no other system of religion ? Are 
they never found where there is no religion of any kind P And 
is it true that by casting off the Christian religion a man obtains 
a guai'antee that he wilt never be troubled by the remembrance 
of guilt i that he will escape from remorse of conscience ; that 
he will not be overborne by the fear of death ? He mast have 
studied the world \eiy impetfectly who can suppose that thege 
things aio the creation of i ehgion, or that they have any peculiar 
lelation to religion of any kind whatevei The truth is they 
belong to na as mtn They are the operation of grcit laws of 
oui nituic They lie back of 'ill icl i,ion and would not be 
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affected, except by being deepened, if you were to sweep every 
Bible and every Cliristian chnroh from evei'y land. 

(4.) The same thing is ti-ue in regard to death. Here, too, the 
illusion to -which I have odverted constantly operates. There is 
a feeling Bomehow that death, always a painful subject of reflec- 
tion, peouliaiiy pertains to religion, and a serious contempiation 
of death, or a remark made about it as a personal matter, is 
Bomehow regarded as an omen that one is becoming religions. 
But what haa religion particularly to do with the subject of 
death P Did it intiiiduoB it into the -world P Has it aggravD-ted 
its pangs? ]>o religious people only die? Can a maui by be- 
coming an infidel or an universal sceptic, avoid djdng? "Will it 
drive death from the world to laugh at religion ; or would it if 
it could be proved that all religion is impoEture ? The trafh is — 
and it is a truth so obvious that it would hardly be proper 
formaEy to state it if it weie not for the illusion already referred 
to — that death pertaina to our race, whether Christianity he true 
or false, Ileligioa did not introduce it, and is in no way respon- 
sible for it ! nor is death in any -way modified, whatever opiuiocs 
may be entertained of Christianity, or of any other system of 
rel^on. "We may differ in onr explanations of it. I may have 
my theory about the cause, and you may have yoiuB, and still 
the fact remains the same. Death appraachea with the same 
steady pace, and with the same repulsive aspect, whatever may 
be the nature of our speculations. Heligion does not quicken 
his pace, nor does infidelity retard it ; and he is just as likely to 
come into the ball-room, or among a company of savans specu- 
lating on its cause, or among a company of levellers blaspheming 
all religion, as into the church of the living God. We ai-e ail 
brothers here, and we all have an equal interest in this matter. 
The entrance of death, into our world -was p'ior to the entrance 
of Christianity, and if Christianity should take its everlasfing' 
flight from the earth, the angel of death would linger here, glad 
of her departure, for he couid make the pains of death more 
terrific than they are now. 

If these things are bo, then all men have the same iuterest in 
them. They tie apart from all rehgion as indisputable facts, and 
they pertain as much to tlie infidel as the Christian i as much 
I'eally to the aoicntifie lecture-room aa to the pulpit. Beligiou 
Jinds these thuigs in existence ; it does not create them, and is in 
no manner responsible for them, Cbristiaxiitj' fonnd them apon 
the earth, an Galen and Hippocrates found disease, and for tlieh- 
exisienoe there is no move responsibility in the one case than in 
the othei-. Hero \vc begin our investigations together, having 
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religion, and is equally bo whether Christianity be true or false. 
It H'onld he easy to show that the Bible recognises this, and 
adapts itself to it better than any other system of religion. 

(2.) That he is imder a moral goTemment. I mean that tliere 
are marks of a moral government over the world entirely inde- 
pendent of Christianity, or that there is a course of events which 
tends to the punishment of vice and tlie reward of virtue It 
is possible to ake out the great p ino pies of this gove nment 
without the a d of revelat on for t "na* seen and understood 
when there was o revelat on The con ■se of eve ts tl e 
world is such th t as a g eat la v one course of condu t will be 
followed by 1 fe health happ ness and a good name another 
by disease, pove ty wretchedness d tgrace and a d sho o red 
grave. Innane-able laots u the wo 11 a d lo g obse -vat on 
show what is the con "se whi h will tend to the one o the other 
and so clearly that t may be the basis of connsel to those vl o 
are entering on (he career of 1 fe These pnnc pies accord tith 
those in the B ble and have rece ved an add t onal sanction / on 
the Bible, but they exist indepe dcntly of any particular fo m 
of religion, ai d are tl ose on vh ch men nust act They a -e 
Met and cam i out bette by Chnst amty than by any othe 
system, for the vhole ar a gement is o e tl at des gued fo 
exhibit ultiinat 1) tl \ fe t o o) o al ^uv n nt 
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(3.) Man's future condition will in some way be determined 
liy his present conduct. This, too, is a principle on wtieh all 
men act by nature, wlieflier they liave, or have not, any religion, 
or wiether any particular form of religion be true or false. 
Every young man admits it ns one of the things which spur 
him on to great or noble efforts, and which encourage him in 
study, in resisting temptation, or in laying' his plans of life ; 
and every man who has reached mature life or old age, sees that 
it has been so in regard to himself. He can trace the esteem in 
which ho ia held, or the health which he enjoys, or the property 
which he has accumulated, to his conduct and plans for back in 
lite, and can see how the one is but the development of the 
other. This principle is indeed an essential one in Christianity ; 
but it ia not peculiar to it, nor has it been originated by it. It 
is in the world everywhere, and the man who rejects religion 
acts on it as certainly as he who embraces it. 

(4.) It is a principle which is held in common by all, that the 
conduj;t of the present life may affect that which is to come. 
This is hut carrying out the principle just stated, for why should 
the operation of this law terminate at death P What is there in 
death to check it? Why should the act of dying arrest thia 
course of things any more than the slumbers of a night ? For, 
as the conduct of yesterday travels over the interval of the night- 
watches, and meets us in its results to-day, why sliall not the 
same law operate in reference to the shorter night — the sleep of 
death ? Here is a uniform system of things, that our conduct at 
present affects our futore destiny ; nniform as far as the eye can 
run it backward into past generations ; uniform, so as to become 
the foundation of laws, and of the entire government of tke 
world ; and uniform so far as the eye can trace the results of 
conduct forvfard in all the landmarks set up along our future 
course. Why should it be arrested by bo unimportant a circum- 
stance as death — death that less suspends human conscionsness- 
and action than a night's sleep ; death that no more interrupts 
identity, and arrests the course of eveniB in regard to an indivi- 
dual, than a passage ftxim one land to another, or than the cross- 
ing of the conventioual boundary of a kingdom ? And as crime 
here meets its results after we have crossed oceans, and snows, 
and sands ; as punishment, in remorse of conscience, in the storm, 
in the siroe, in the ocean, may follow ns when far from country 
and home, in lands of strangers, where no eye may recognise us 
but that of the Unseen Witness of our actions, why shall not 
the results of our condnct meet us beyond the little rivulet of 
death ? Tliat tlie conduct of this lifu is to be followed by resnits 
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appropriate to it in tlie world to come is not a peculiar principlo 
of Christianityi it pertaraa to the almost universal faith, of man, 
end eiitera into all the religions of man. It is one of thoae great 
principles on which man must net whether Christianity or any 
other particular form of religion be regarded aa true or false. 
And yet there is no provision made to meet this principle fully 
in any other system of religion but the Christian. 

(S.) It is aa original principle pertaining to man as such, that 
a ftiture state of existence is desirable. The language of Addison, 
which we bo much admire, is not mere poetry. He utters the 
feelings of all men, when he Eays— 

■WhancB this Beci-et di-uad and inwnrd horror 
Of falling into nought ? Why striiika the eoul 
Back nn herBslf, niid Btnrllea at dfiatraotion ? 
'Tis tlie divinity that bWi-b within us; 
'Tia Heaten itaelf that points out an hereaftoi', 
And intimatPa eternity to man. — CiTO, Act v. 

Man hii this dosiro everywhere, and a large portion of his 
leasonings from the eai'licst days downwaid has been designed 
to show that it was proper for him to cherish it. It is not 
ereated by the Christian religion. It lies beyond that, ajid exists 
in the soul, with, all its intensity, whether Christianity or any 
othei paiticularform of religion be tiuo : —but what other system 
of religion so fiilly meets it as this ? 

(6.) It is somehow a great law of our uatura that we need ail 
atonement for oui" transgressions — that some sacrifice or oblation 
should be made that will appease the wrath of God, and do 
honour to a violated law, and open a way of pardon to the 
gnilij. This is not originated by Christianity, nor is it peenliar 
to it. It is found in every land, among all people, and in every 
.age. The evidenee of it is seen on every bloody altar, and in 
the creeds of nearly all forma of religion. But where is this so 
fully met ; where is there any form of atonement by which its 
demands are so fully aooomplished, aa in the sacrifice made by 
Christ? That meets all that we think the law demands ; does 
all that can be done to repair the evils of tlie apostasy ; and 
leaves the mind wholly at rest as to the necessity of any other 
sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

(7.) Aud a well-founded, or seventh principle is equally universaL 
It is, that this world does not tiirnish all the happiness of which 
we are capable. Our nature pants for something more ; it looks 
on to something still future. We pai'take of the happiness 
which tJiis world can give, but there is still a " void " in the 
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Boul whicli w not filled We look into the future We try to 
lift the 1 oil whidi hides tlie invisihlo world We belle's e, in 
Bpite of ourselves, that if the soul la evci satisfied it mi:ist he hy 
Bomething there Ihii desire, too is uot the creation of the 
Christian religion It lies back of that religion in the sou] of 
man, and eiista m the human bosoin whethei that ichgion bo 
true or fitlse 

Sach are aome of the evils under which the race eioaus, and 
such some of the principles on which the lace must act. They 
are evils and principles which esist independently of any system 
of religion, and j-ct which demand some arrangement to meet 
ihera, und in reference to which erery scheme of religion has 
been originated. We are led here to our 

III. Third general inquiry — to what system can we go where 
there are fewer perplexities j wheie these eMls are better met ; 
and, where these principles are bettci consulted, than in the 
Christian system? "WOl ye also go away'"' said the Saviour 
to his disciples. " Lord, to whom shall we go ?" asked Peter ; 
" thou hast the -words of eternal life '" To what tesehor should 
they repair who would be better qualified to instruct them? To 
what Jewish party should they apply, that they might better 
learn the way U> heaven ? To what sect of philosophers should 
they go, that they might find more consolation in the ills of life, 
be better supported in its trials, and find a more satisftictory 
answer to those qaestions which their TSiy nature prompted 
them to ask? Difficulties there might be in the Christian 
I'eligion, but where would they &ad fewer ? Mysteries there 
might be, hut where could they go where there were none? 

And where will a man go now fo find a system that is better 
fitted to meet the evils of the present world, or to carry out and 
satisfy the great original prineiplos on -which he must act ? For 
yOQ will remember that the question is not, whether by rejecting 
Christianity he may avoid these evils, or whetiier the race will 
cease to act on these principles. Those points are settled ; and 
whether Christianity be embraced or rqected, they pertain to 
the race. The question is, whether he can improve his condition 
in regard to these things by rejecting this revelation, and 
turning to some other system ? This is a fair question, and one 
which it becomes every man to answer for himself. It should be 
answered, Christianity pTOposes a remedy for these evils, and a 
way hy -which these great principles of our nature may be met 
and carried out. It does not originate these things, and should 
not be held answerable for them. It is in all respects, and in 
every aspect of it, a remedial system, and sliould be esamined 
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and judged only as such. Man by nature, sunk under sin, and 
exposed to pain and death, seeks some system which shall meet 
his sad condition, and alleyiate his sorrows. lie looks around 
for some way by which his sin may be forgiven ; by whieli a 
propitiation may be made for his offences ,■ by which he may 
obtain consolation in the prospect of dying. Tho gospel comes, 
and proposes a method of meeting hia case, and declares that 
sin may be foi^yen through the atonement made by tho Son of 
God, and opens upon him the prospect of a resurrcctioa and a 
glorious inunortality. Now is not this Just what he wants, and 
can he find a system that will better answer the end than this ? 
For you will remember, I repeat it, that the question is not 
whelier by rejecting this system you can avoid sin and pain 
and death. That point ia so settled as not to admit of debate. 
But do not these things which Christiauily has revi^aled meet 
the caaeP Can sinful, aufiering, and dying man^nti a system 
that will better meet his condition? Where will be turn to 
find a better system P "Will he go to heathenism ? But would 
he find any sacrifice there for sin which for purity, and dignity, 
and efficacy would compare with that of the Son of God ? Will 
he, then, consent to blot ont all that Ohnstianity has done for 
society, and place the race again in the condition of the Caffra- 
rian or the Bushman P Docs bo suppose tiat the eTils of the 
world would be mitigated by a retarn to that condition in which 
man was before the light of Christianity dawned on it ? Will 
he torn to the ancient philosophers? And does he suppose that 
they can explain the mysteries of his being, and provide a better 
deliverance, than, has heen done by Him whom tile Father has 
sent into the world ? Let him become an Epicnrean or a Stoic. 
Does he escape from the perplexities which he has been accus- 
tomed to associate with Christianity P Do not the Epicurean 
and the Stoic sin and suffer and die ; and do not men sin and 
suffer and die all around them? Will he tuvn to the modern 
philosopher, or the modern infidel p Do they propose a better 
way by which a guilty conscience may become calm ; by which 
life's sorrows may bo home, and by which tlie pangs of death 
may ho more patiently or triumphantly endm'ed P Or does he 
escape from any of the mysteries and perplexities which encom- 
pass this enlgeet when associated with Christianity ? Do no 
other men but Christians die P Do they have no trouble of con- 
science ? Are they never sick ? Did not Paine, and Volnoy, and 
Hume die ? And have they left any I'eeipe by whicli death can 
be more calmly met and better borne than it was by Stephen, 
and Paul, and ilalybutton, and Baxter, and Payson ? 
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Oh -what 10 fills world when we haie turned away fiom tho 
orosa of Cliiiat aud from the instinctioa vliich God has given 
Tis in. his word? Man is seen upon the eaith a stiange boing, 
playing a strange pait, and eneiicled by niyst iica He h s 
been (leated he ]iiio«a not by -nhom or whtn or for whit 
purpose He begi iB to siu as soon as he be^ns to act hut lie 
kuowa not nhy He finds lumself prone to evil hj some 
m^Bterioua law for which thoie is no eiplauation He auffeis 
he k lows not vrhj He hves he knows not foi whit e id aud 
■whtn ho d ps he goes into another woild ha knows not whither 
oi why He can do nothing to stay the program's of the plague 
which 8 yeeps away the race aud he can only stand and weep 
over the grave which he diga foi hia pale brother and which 
he himself most soon ent« He atretches out hia handa to 
heaven as tf theie might be help there but none appeai-s 

Hie eye pouretli out ttars as it is lilted towaid the akies it 
gazes intensely foi light, b it not a ray iB seen Hia nature 
pants to li^e for ever but no leapoi se is given to the aspmnga 
of his soul nothing tells him th it he m tj hi e He is a poor 
Ignorant degraded and dying being seeitmg for a guide and 
panting for a, aystem of religion that will meet the wants of hia 
nature, and raise him np to God. Revealed religion cornea and 
tells him. who made him, aud why ; explains the way in which 
the race sank into this melancholy condifion, and how it may be 
recovered; proposes promiaea adapted to him as an immortal 
being ; reveals a brighter world, and explains to Mm how it may 
be his own. It originates no new form of disease ; dipa tho 
arrow of death in no new poison ; creates no new darkness 
around the grave ; robs the Bufferer of no consolation, and creates 
no new danger. Then vihy, oh why should he go away f 
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PsiLMTiii. 3, 4, — "When I consiilor thyliesvene, the work of thyimgera, 
the moon and tlie stars, which thou hsist orddiied ; what ia man, that thou 
art mindful of him P and tko son of man, that thou visit^st hiuL^^" 

T Ig haswHL b pptdty 

P d f th w 1 1 bj t mpl t f th t y h 

E tth kdylhy tdgdtht 

dw dl t ifi GO p IS w til th m a t 

mw dflthtOdhUtl toop f um th t mpl ti 

f k so blm t t th ff f t Ik 

The lajinUoge of the Eihle la adapted by the Spirit of inspu-a 
tion to express the emotions of pitty lu all ages, and though la 
the time of the psalmist the language of the test waa fitted to 
express the feebnga of deep devotion, yet two circumBtances 
have contributed to gne it in our timea iiiorea&cd force and 
significance. One la, the gieatly enlarged views which have 
been obtained ol those " heavens" contemplated hy the paalmiat, 
by the discoveues of modem nsfionomy The other u, the 
aimost equal enlaigement of conception of ^\hat God has done 
for man, and of the importance ittached to him in hia estima- 
tion, in the discioenres of the plan of ledomption Ihese have 
not indeed enfuclj kept pace with each other, but together 
they give a greatlj inciLUSpd Hignifii,ance to the language of roy 
text. With all the disclosures of modem astioiiomy hefore 
us, and in fall 'Mow of what Ood has done foi m\n m the woik 
of redemption, ono maj well say, " When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy Angers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him P " 

There are two somewhat opposite methods of estimating man, 
both of them having much that is erroneous. One is, so to speak 
of his godlike nature, his achievements in council, in arts, and 
in science, his susceptibilities for progress, and the progi'ess 
which he has actually made, as to conceal the degradation of 
his nature, and to tlU him with pride and solf-clation. This has 
been m.uch the manner of poets and philosophers ; of the writers 
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to make ns feet tiat the race is whnliy beneatli the Divine 
notice. This is the view of the disappointed, of the sour, of the 
morose, of the haters of the species j and it is as far from the 
tmth as the former. 

Is there any way in which what is true in these views may 
be united? Is there anything fitted to give us elevated concep- 
tions of the dignity of man, and yet to clothe us with humility ; 
anything that makes man a proper object of special Divine 
notice, and yet anything that amkKs us wonder that he has 
attracted so much attention? In answeiing these questions, I 
may direct your attention to two points : — 

I. In what way God has magnified man, or sliown that he 
regards him as of special importance; and, 

II, Why he has done it. 

I. In wliat way has God magai/kd man, or how has he ahoion 
a special interest in him f My purpose, under this head, de- 
mands only a very brief statement — my main design being to 
show lehg man has attracted, so much attention in the universe, 
as it is said in the Scriptures that he has. 

"What God has done for other portions of the universe wo 
have only slight means of knowing ; and it is not important for 
us to understand. Probably if we were admitted to a knowledge 
of what he has dona for intelligent beings ia other worlds, we 
should find proofs of his care and attention not less striking 
than those which are exhibited in our own. But, for obvious 
reasons, revelation is silent in I'egard to them. 

The pecuiiaf interest which has been shown in man — the 
interest apart from that which he has shown in creation and 
providence towards all intelligent Meatures — according to the 
saered Scriptures, condsts in the following things : — 

(1.) A plan of redemption has been formed for him. This 
was laid far back in eternity, and was contemplated from far 
distant ages. This plan, according to the sacred Scriptures, was 
one of special interest to the Bivine Mind, and in accom- 
plifihing it, God was willing to institute a train of measures 
elsewhere unknown, and submit to sacrifices which to us would 
have been deemed impossible. According to that plan, he de- 
signed to make on the earth one of the must sublime mani- 
festations of his glory, and tu pciform a work here that should 
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interest in a peculiar manner the inhabitants of all other worHe, 
"to the intent that now unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly planes might be known, hy the church, the manifold 
wisdom of God," Ephes. iii. 10. 

(2.) For man, in the execution of that purjiose, he sent his 
Son to become incarnate, and to die. Such was the interest 
■which he felt in our race ; so much has he magnif5ed man, that 
a work has been performed which requires the highest measure 
of our faith to believe it true now that it has been done, and 
which we should have deemed incredible or impossible, could it 
have been snbmittcd beforehand to our sense of probability. It 
resulted in the formation of a perfect union between the Divine 
Emd huma nature in the person of the Son of God, and in his 
B fi as an offering for the sin of the world on a cross. This 
and by itself. There is no reason to suppose that a 
tra sa f this nature has occurred in any other pavt of the 

u rs Ih more we contemplate it, the more we are amazed ; 
a d he n impressively does the question come home to na, 

Wh IS n," that such k plan should be formed for hia re- 
d mp I overpowers us. The mind sinks under the burden 

of the great conception that there should have been an incarna- 
tion of the Doity that that incarnate Being should submit to be 
reviled and treated with scorn ; and that he should, by his own 
sufilnngs and death make expiation for human guilt, What is 
thoie in man tliat should lead such a bemg down to earth to 
suffei to Weed, to die? Eien in all our vain gloiying;in all 
that has been said of the godhke dignity of the human powers ; 
in all the di earns of philosophy and poetrj about what man is, 
or IS to be whit is there that would stem to make it proper 
that God should be thus manifest in the flesh P I wonder 
not that men paut,e with amazement and hesitate before they 
admit the peat idea to be true noi that thoy feel tasked, and 
bui'dened and overpowered by the claim which Chiistianity 
makes on their fiiith m tlie annoanoement of this tiuth. 

(3 ) For man the Spirit oi God is sent down to the earth. He 
comes to eiih&hten to arouse, to awaken, to reiipw, to sanctify. 
Of so much impoitance is man, that this Great Agent begins a 
special work in the heirt of each one that is to bo saved, and 
peiforms the distinct and definite achievement of changing the 
current of feelii g and the principles of the soul. Ho is the chief 
and tlie ciowu ot ill those agencies and influences intended to 
bin g man bick to God, and win him to heaven. A train of 
means has been employed designed to aiTest liis attention ; to 
c jnvi t h n of Si 1 to convert his soul ; to open his eyes on the 
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fieltta of heavenly glory; to send the current of spiritual life 
through the heart dt'ad in transgression ; to awaken the con- 
sciousness of an immortal nature in the lost soul j to make of 
the aliea a fi'itnd — of the apostate an heir of heaven. As if 
there were some epeeia! importance in recovering man ; as if his 
restoration would be worth all which it would cost in the institntion 
of the moat numerous and expensive measures, a train of operations 
has heen commenced, oil expressive of the intenseat interest in 
the Divino Mind, for the accomplishment of this result. "Why 
is this ? Why does He who made and who rules these vast 
heaTens feel bo deep an interest in the recovery of a oreatm« 
like man P 

(4.) For man, ive are told, there is intense interest felt among 
the inhabitants of heaven, There is joy among the angels over 
one tinner that repenteth. They, we are told, desire to look 
into the things connected with redemption ; and the entire sacred 
history leads as to hclieve that celestial beings have been ready 
at all times to wing their way to the earth to watch the pro- 
gress made in redemption ; to relieve the wretched, and to com- 
fort the dying ; and that they hail with fi-esh rapture the comiug 
of each ransomed spirit to the skies. Though man is insigni- 
fieant in himself, yet there is somehow such an importance 
attached to him that aiigeUe beings are wiUing for a season to 
vacate their happy seats if they can be helpers of his salvation. 

(5.) God manifestly attaches great importance to each indivi- 
dual of the species. No matter how ignorant, or poor, or down- 
trodden he may be, the Divine dealings have an individuality 
in relation to him as if he were the only dweller upon eartli. 
God never overlooks him. He sends his messengers of mercy to 
him — his prophets, apostles, and ministers of rehgion ; he repeats 
the message when rg'eoted, and urges it upon his attention with 
all the arguments which can he adduced — as though it were a 
matter of immense moment that he should repent, believe, and 
he saved. When we look upon enfeebled age, or npon a child ; 
when wo contemplate the downtrodden and ignorant tribes that 
dwell upon the eaith — many of them but little above thehrutes; 
when wo sco how frail and helpless man is at the best, and 
how soon he will vanish away, and his name be forgotten ; and 
then, when we look up at these heavens in (he Ught of modem 
astronomy, we can hardly help asking, as the psalmist did, 
"What is man, that thou art mindful of him?" Why does God 
treat him aa if he were of so much conscqueime? Of what 
importance can it be to God where bis location shall he? Why 
does he follow him so constantly, and why does he so earnestly 
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press Tipoii him compliance with the terms of his favour? In 
one woi'd, why is this vast array of plan and motive, and eternal 
decree, and celestial influences, and heavenly interest, and solemn 
mandate, and fearful threatening, brought to heai' on a frail, emng, 
dying, evanescent creature like man? 

11. These questions it is my design, in the second place, fo 
answer. I shall su^;est four considerations in answer to the 
inquiiy. They will show the importance of man, bnt they will 
be such as will bo adapted to humble us. They will he fitted to 
avoid the self-glorifying of the philosopher — showing that tha 
importance of man ai'ises, in the main, from causes which should 
have any effect rather than to inflate ns with pride ; and they 
will be such as to avoid the other extreme of regarding man as 
so degraded and so unworthy ft t 1 th 

mind, in the contemplation of h m th f 1 f t mpt 

misanthropy. 

(1.) I observe, first, that the att ti wh h G d h t w n 
man is in strict accordance with 1 saJ p d ti 1 ear 

In his empire, nothing is overlook d thi g f ^ tt n Th 
Eedeemer has told us that not a p w f 11 t th und 

without his notice, and that even th h C tl h d ai U 

numbered. Everything is treated f t w f q 

everything shares in the super tdn fth MtHrf 
There is not an insect cr a blad f -ass wh t ture d 
not appear as perfect as though th wh 1 f th D vi w sd 
had been eshausted to form it; th t os th t n t 

made with as nice a degree of att t n d li 11 lb gh God 
bad nothing else to do ; there is not an emerald oi an amethyst 
that does not seem lo have combined all there is in infinite 
wisdom in its formation. The leaf; the flower ; the particle of 
blood ; the dewdrop ; the forming crystal of the snow — all, taken 
singly, appear fo be objects of special Divine attention, as if each 
were the solitary production of the infinitely wise and powerful 
God. We know not, we cannot conceive how this is. We 
become soon distracted with the very few objects that pass under 
our notice. We narrow down those that demand onr attention ; 
and from necessity pass over the infinitude of objects that are 
around ns. We cannot conceive how it is that any one Being 
can direct his attention to countless millions of things at the 
same time ; — at the same instant holding worlds and syafems in 
their place ; restraining the raging floods of the deep ; directing 
the lightning ; controlling armies engaged in tho conflict of 
battle ; and with gentle hand in the summer morning opening 
the rosebud, and at silent evening letting down tho dewdrop on 
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file spire of grass. Yet so it is ; and such is God. And when 
■wo speak of the importance of man as evinced by the Divine 
care ind attention you are to rememher the oaie that is bestowed 
on the pool noim ott which you tread as well aa yourself the 
caie bestontd on the ehttl^iiig- kaf, as well as on the lollmg 

(3 ) The second rca=on fo ■nhich I refii is, that man, m his 
immortal nature is a being- who lias all the impoitmoe which 
has eier been attributed to him. He has an intimsie worth 
that renders pinper all the care that God has shown for bim ; 
all the interest manilested foi him in the eternal coancils of 
heaven all the value implied iii the incarnation and atonement 
of the Eedeeiner for his sahation Great as has been the laerihce 
made for him on the oi-oss; inconceivable as were the saffemigs 
of the Son of God in his behalf, his salvation is worth all which 
it has coat, and will be an adequate and ample return to the 
Redeemer for all his pangs, and toils, and blood ; for " he shall 
see of the fruit of his wearisome toil, and shall he satisfied," 
Isa. liii. II.* The Redeemer estimated man as of imspeakabb 
value. Ho regarded his recovery as worth all which he would 
enduro in. boeoming incarnate, and dying on the cross. The 
glory which the ransomed sinner would have in heaven, and the 
honour thence resulting to the Saviour, he deemed of suEBcieiit 
worth to induce him to leave the heavens and to die. It is for 
tho honom' of Christ that we should feel and know that redemp- 
tion is worth all which it has cost; and that the scheme of 
recovery is ono that is baaed on a just view of the relative im- 
portance of things. The price, indeed, was infinite. Silver, 
gold, diamonds, pearla, all the treasures of kings, do not 
furnish us with the means of estimating its value. The blood 
of patriots, of prophets, of martyrs, of confessors, scarcely fur- 
nishes ns with the means of comparison by which to measure 
the worth of the blood shed by the Eedeemer, Still we hold 
that the Redeemer sought a, prize in the redemption of man 
worth aU which it cost him, and which will "satisfy" him for 
all his humiliation and toils. 

Do you ask what was that prize ? I reply. It was tJie immortal 
soul. Its value is estimated by the feet that man, so degraded, 
BO sinful, so blind, so lost to his own interests, is immortal. 
Men seo not this, nor feel it, for they tvill not be convinced that 
Ihey are immortal, or that the soul is to have an infinite dura- 
tion beyond the grave. Were you to be thrown into a dungeon 

•> Lowtli'a fransktion. 
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on eartb, to live and linger on for ever in darkness, yon would 
realize something' of what constitutes immbrtality. If ia that 
gloomy dungeon, nor father, nor mother, nor sister were to see 
you more ; if the light of heaven were to greet yon no more ; if 
sleep were fo yisit yonr eyes no more ; if harsh sounds and 
groans were to grate for ever and ever on your ears ; if neither 
cord, nor pistol, nor assassin's hand, nor murdemuB phial could 
close your conscious being, yoti might form some idea of what 
it is to live for ever and ever. 

To be immortal ! The very moment you attach the idea of 
immoTtality to a thing, no matter how insignificant it may be 
otherwise, that moment yon invest it with unspeakable import- 
ance. Nothing can be mean and univorthy of notice which is 
to exist for over. An eternal rock, an eternal tree, plant, river, 
would impress onr minds with the idea of vast sublimity, and 
make us feel that we were contemplating an object of unepeak- 
able moment. AfBs, then, (o it the idea of eternal conscionsness, 
thoagh of the lowest order, and the mind is overwhelmed. The 
little humming-bird that in a May morning poises itself over the 
opening honeysuclile in your garden, and which is fixed a 
moment and then ia gone, is lovely to the eye, but we do not 
attach to it the idea of great importance in the scale of being. 
But uttach to that now short-lived beautiful visitant of the 
garden the word immohtalitt — and yon invest it at once with 
an unspeakable dignity. Let it be confined /oi" eter in a cage — 
or let it start off on rapid win^ never to tire or faint beyond 
the orbit of Neptune, or where the comet flies, or where Siiius 
is fixed in the heavens, to continue its flight when the heavens 
shall vanish away, and though with moat diminutive conscioos- 
ness of being, you make it an object of the deepest interest. 
The little, lonely, fluttering, eternal wanderer [ Tile beautifnl 
little bird on un. undying wing, among the stars! Who can 
track its wayp "What shall wo think of its solitariness and 
eternal homelessness?— What, then, shall we think of an immortal 
BOul ? A soul to endnre for ever I A soul to which ia attached 
all that is meant bv the word etbriity ' A soul capable of 
immo t 1 h pp BS pai — My les th gl tless reader, 
that BO 1 mm t 1 d t ai y Y u feel it not. 

I was bttsayy Iwt t BtClurt knew it, and 
felt it d h h m d d d Th t p tlie seal of 

eteni tyia y — dy mth f ind is your 

reden pt t rtA his d tl — t th m re than all these 

matei 1 m d t Ch ist f It 11 h h aid, "What 

shall it profit a m:in, though he gain the whole world, and lose hia 
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owa aonl?" And when we tMnk of its immortality, and attempt to 
track its wondrous way on ifa eternal journey, we find an answer to 
that which so much perplexed the psalmist ; — " When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of tliy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordaiiiedj what is man, that thou ftit mindful 

(3.) Man is of peculiar importance as a guiJiy leing. He has 
sinned ; and has tlms exalted himself into a melancholy notoriety 
such as he might never otherwise have had. A transgressor of 
law, no matter where, becomes at onoe a being of importance. 
A thousand questions are at once asked in reference to hira 
which it woald not have occurred to hare asked if he had not 
sinned, and whioli would have been impertinent and improper if 
he had remained upright. A man who commits murder, becomes 
at once one who attracts attention. Before he did this, he may 
have been unknown ; lie may have been a stranger ; he may 
have been, a down-trodden slave ; but the moment he imbrues 
his hands in tlie blood of his fellow, that moment the eyes of 
the community are turned towards him ivith the deepest interest. 
Hie name is gazetted and blazoned abroad ; his person is 
described i his former eonrse of life becomes a sabject of interests 
ing history ; his feelings, views, destiny, all become a matter of 
oonsequenca. A mark on his person is exalted into a thing of 
importance, and his death will attract the attention of thouaanda. 
His melancholy conspienity he owes to his guilt ; and but for 
that, he might have lived and died unknown. Tliis would be 
more especially true, if the crime were one committed against a 
prince, a nobleman, a benefactor of his species, or the savionr of 
his country. To what a degree of impoitance would the lowest 
man in our country have exalted himself if he had assassinated 
La Fayette or Washington! — A vessel may cross and recrosa 
oceans, and attract almost no attention. Her coming and going 
shall be recorded only among the numbers that are alike 
undistinguished. But let it be rumoured that she was fitted out 
with knives, and dirks, and pistols, and guns, and that she has 
hoisted a false flag, and all at once she rises into conspicuity. 
The world begins to feel an interest in her as she roams on 
the ocean, and in all tliat pertains to her. Eveiything relating 
to her course, her colour, her form, her complement of men, 
becomes a matter of the deepest concern, and a nation feels 
that her capture is worthy of its attention. Her importance 
arises from the criminal intention, and the purpose to make war 
on the peaceful commerce of the world. — A child in a family 
that has daiie wrong at once attracts peculiar attention, and 
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mimy a qaesHon is asTted in the little community of ■wliici he ia 
a member. Eveiy eye is turned toward him. "What will he the 
consequence of his offence P is the immediate inquiry. Will he be 
punished P Will his father forgive ? A train of deeply interest- 
ing emotions also at once passes ttvough tlio hoaom of the 
distressed and aflioted parent. His attention is diverted from 
his other ehildi'en to the offender. Can he safely parfon him? 
If not, what is the kind and measure of punishment -which will 
he necessary ? How can he so dispose of the painful occurrence 
as to secure the observance of his laws hereafter, and U) turn 
the affair to good account in the government of his other 
children ? The gaill of the offender has given him temporary 
and painful consequence in that circle, and has attracted towards 
him a degree of attention which but for that would never have 
been escited. 

Such is man— one of the apostate children of the great fiimily 
of God. Kot having any peculiar claims to the Divine notice 
and attention from his original dignity aad importance! not 
being of rank superior fo other intelligences, he has raised him- 
self into notice among immortal beings, as Hichard III., and 
Cesar Borgia, and the Duke of Alva did among mortals, by guilt 
more than by talent ; by eminence in crime, more than by 
exalted lanlc. He has, by his apostasy, given ooeasion to many a 
qaesljon of deep interest in regard to him which could never 
have been asked had he not revolted, and is raised to this bid 
eminence by his rebellion against the Most High And thouyh 
man is but the creature of a day, and crushed before the moth, 
yet when we look upon the numbers of the guilty — upon the 
aggravated nature of their crimes — the apostasy of a wotld as 
such — one entire province of the mighty empiie, — we are not fo 
wonder that they have attracted attention in heaven, and that 
great questions axe pending there about the disposition which 
shall be made of the rebel race. — The importance of man now 
arises in no small degree from the fact that he is a sinner. We 
do not excite notice in heaven by our talent or learning ; by our 
skill or accomplishments j byom-beaulj or strength. Wecannever 
make our names known there by our eloquence, our valour, our 
wealth. We ai'e known as guilty men; aawanderers; ascriminals; 
as having foolishly and wickedly gone away from God, and as 
being in rebellion against the Moat High. It is the eminence 
of guilt, the fame of depravity, the notoriety of rebellion that 
distinguishes as in other worlds ; and thoi^h we have become 
of so much importance as to attract attention there, yet the fact 
is one fitted not to fill us with pride, but to sink ua low in the 
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T made might lie made of 
regard to them and that 
a IdMtl ast thirselyfhy 

h ]d b bj t f p 1 D n t rs— ai d so 

tl J ) h th w J m thod th t h 11 

llyhwthtthD ttt d tdttl asif 

pi f d mpti hdb p dedf thm btth 
m y h bee as kwtuahythD t 

f th m OS e Ity was t m 1 ted th m w y 
t w ds — tl t why th y h Id t h -ed m d 

(4) M f p t as f t lly wa 

Bnff dbg xpo^ed tdp dplgd tow 

th f t Id A / Iw J b g t mp t 

no matter what may be ths cause of hia woes. That interest ia 
in proportion; to the tenderness of the ties which bind him to 
others, or to the benevoience of those by whom he is surroanded. 
Who is the object of deepest interest in the feioily? "Who is 
the one around whom most anxieties cluster ? Look on that 
little afBioled daughter. All are ready to do anything for her ; 
to carry her, to fan her, to bathe her temples, to watch with 
her during the long- night. The reason ia, simply, that she is a 
suffei-er. She has now an importance, and attracts a degree of 
attention, whioli she could uever have done had she lived in the 
enjoyment of health. Her pains, her sighs, her fading cheek, 
hei- sunken eye, exalt her into importance j and when she dies, 
yon regard her as the most lovely of yonr children, and feel for 
tlie moment that you have laid yonr pride and your hopes in the 

It matters little — though I admit it does somelhing — what is 
the cause of suffering, wiiether it be mlBfortnne or guilt. The 
son that has been dissipated, and that lies on a bed of death as 
the result of his ibliy, is not out off fram our sympathy by his 
crimes. And especially if he has been led into temptation by 
others ; if by their ai'ta ho has been sednced from virtue, our 
interest is excited in his behalf, perhaps not less than if he were 
innocent. Bare is it, if it ever happens, that a mother's heai't is 
cold and repellant towards a suffemig daughter, though she has 
been frail, and led away by a seducer. 

If suffering is long, or is likely to bo long, the importance of 
the sufferer is proportionally increased. Attach, the idea of 
ete tal ff i? to anything, and yoa at once exalt it into 
unspeakable ■jgnilude. It matters not how ineignifioant tha 
BUff m y be, the idea of its suffering /<»■ ever gives it a 
ji 1 h h words can never expi'csa. Allow me to advert 
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to my former simple illustration^ — the case of the little beauti- 
ful humming-bird. Suppose it — small ae it is — transfixed with 
a tiny dart, and yet deathless ; suppoae the little arrow to pierce 
its heart, and the death struggle to contiuue on till the heaveiis 
shall waste away and the earth bo no more, and then that it ba 
removed to a place where it would struggle on with the quiver- 
ing dart fixed there for over — what would you not do to rescue 
HYieh a sufferer P Tell lue, ye rieli and benevolent men, would 
you not give the last cent of your property to extract that tiny 
dart, and make that little beautiful being happy ? What then 
is man, immortal man, if be is destined to eternal suffering 
unless redeemed ? "Why should we wonder that such a, being 
becomes an object of interest in heaven; why that the angels 
regard him with emotion ; why that the Redeemer came to die 
for him ; why tliat God looks upon liim with intensest feeling ? 
No words can estimate the importance of man exposed to infinite 
soflbring in the fiiture world ; and nothing but the fact that he 
is a sufferer here, and Ihat he is in danger of eternal suffering 
in the world to come, is necessary to solve the t[nesfion in the 
test ; — " When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which thou bast orddned i what is man, 
that thon art mindful of him P" How could a benevolent God 
hut be mindful of one who might suffi^r for ever ? 

In view of ora' subject, I may suggest the following remarks: — 
1. We may see the propriety and fitness of the plan of salva- 
tion by the incarnaljon and death of the Son of God, It was 
indeed amazing. It seems almost to surpass the limits of possi- 
bility that it should have occurred. Yet when we thinlc of what 
man is ; of bis own immortal nature ; of his magnitude of guilt ; 
of the severity and dm'ation of suffering due to hjpi as a sinner ; 
and of the numbers of the guilty and the dying, it is impossible 
to over-estimate his importance among the creatures of God. 
All about our sulgect is great. God is great; and the human 
soul is gi'eat. The plans of God are great; and the interests of 
man are great. The incarnation of the Son of God was great; 
and the object for which it took place was great. His sufferings 
and his agony for sin were great; and the sorrows of hell from 
which he came to redeem ua were great. There is a fitness 
between the one and the other ; and great as were the pangs of 
Jesus Christ, I see in the whole plan tliat beautiful harmony 
which I delight to trace in all the ways and works of God. 
" The redemption of the soul is precious." It is worth ail which 
it has cost. The gain to the universe is to be an ample compensa- 
tion for alt those sufferings ; and when the Eedceiner shall sco 
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all tho purchased of his lilood around hia throne, he will not foei 
that in the garden af Gcthsemane, or oe Calvaiy, he endured 
one pang t<» much. 

2. Our subject should teach ns humility. Insignifloant as 
creaturea when compared with angelic heings, and infinitely so 
when compared with, the great God, we have eialted ourselves 
into melancholy conspioaity by our guilt, and by our exposure 
to Bn&ring as tho result of our guilL Distinguished though, 
we are, and though we attract notice and attention from the 
heavenly hosts, yet tho effect on us shonld he anything but to 
make ua proud. Our crimes magnify ua ; but it is not a matter 
of self-exaltation when, guilt attracts attention, and when the 
principal claim to notice is criminality. Thoi^h the gospel, 
therefore, reveals the interest which is felt in us hy distant 
beings, it docs it in such a way as not to fill us witi pride; it 
does it so that the cardinal virtue in our bosoms which it pro- 
duces is humility. And when you are in. danger of being 
proud that God and Christ and holy angels feet a deep interest 
in you, and that for you an eternal plan has been formed, and 
for you the Son of God has become incarnate, remember that it 
was your crimes that attracted this attention, and that your 
peril on accomit of sin moved heaven tonotioe you. Go and see 
the crowd gather towaids the cell of the pirate, or the throng 
that accompanies the man on the way to the bbck, and forget 
yoav pride. 

3. If BO much interest is manifested for man ; if heaven is 
moved with compassion on his behalf ; if angels look dovm with 
deep anxiety, soliritous to aid and save him, we cannot hnt be 
stiuck with the indiffeience of man himself to these great truths. 
Of 11 b h is usually most unconcerned in the great events 
th t t mpl te his salvation, or that hasten his ruin. Hb eye 

t ttr ted by the glories of the incarnation ; nor does he 

feci 1 m d t the preparations for his final woe. Much I have 

ditat d this; and much I have wondered at it, and still 

w d I h e sought out arguments and words to rouse those 

h I ailed to address; hut usually in vaia. I can 

ly g t Ih ear, or the eye — much less the heart — to oon- 

templ th mazing interest felt in heaven baaed on man's 

gmlt th se w ndera of compassion in the cross that was reared 

th t m ght be saved. I sec a parallel to it sometimes on 

ea th — b t wh re my philosophy equally fails me— in the guilty 

w t h b t f die for his crimes, himself the most thoaghtless 

f th thi nd with the utmost coolness walking up to the 

naf m nt f d ath, while every other heart shudders. Why it 
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IB I know not 1 cai lot txph i t But oui fiulject makes 
jet another appeal to you llieie is iitereat feltfor you m 
heai en — in God s bosom — in the Redeemei b heirt There was 
11 tereit felt for you m the eternal plin which eo ifemplated 
redemption Theie was interest felt foi you on the plains of 
Bethlehem when the angelic host sang Gloiy to God in the 
higl est and on earth peace good will towaid men There was 
interest felt for yon in the garden of Gethsemane and on the 
cross Theie is inteiest felt for you atill \our God desires 
jour salvation Yonc Bedeemer deaiies it "iour pious ^^Ue 
desires it lour Christian daughter desires it Your child that 
IS a Christieu desires it All feel your danger but yonrstlf 
All pray lor yoni saliationhut yom-sdf All tyes hut joui own 
weep when they survey your eternal doom. 

(4.) Finally, our subject shows us that the sinner cannot 
escape the notice of God. His sins have givea him a bad 
eminence, and he will not be forgotten, " There is no darkness 
jior shadow of death where the workers of iniquity can hide 
fhemselTes." He that has sought the redemption of the guilty 
by giving his Son to die, will not suffer him to escape if he 
neglects it. Sin makes the rebel of too much importance in a 
government like that of God ; and the offender cannot escape. 
Human penalty you may escape. You may have never deserved 
it. Bat the penalty of tbo Divine law cannot bo evaded ; nor 
can the sinner plead his own insignificance when he stands 
before his Maker. Insignificant a man mni/ have been till he 
became a murderer — hut not then, cor ever onwards. Insigni- 
ficant i/oti may be as a oreatnre, bat never henceforward aa a 

I know, my hearer, that you and I shall die and moulder back 
to dust. I fcuDW that your name and mine will soon be forgotten 
among men. The traces of our existence on earth will be like 
tlio marks in the sand on the sea-shore which the nest wave 
washes away. Yet we shall not be altogether forgotten. One 
Eye will be upon us ; and we cannot escape it. Tiiere is One 
who will remember us, and who will never forget us. Dying — 
deathless man i What is to be your doom beyond the grave? 
Oh, think one moment, I beseech you, what it wiU be to live for 
ever; to suffer for ever; to be driven away for ever from God, 
and from heaven! — And then think wliat it wouM 6e to live 
for ever in heaven — for ever, for ever, oh, for ever, amid the 
Bongs of redeeming love — to have to all eternity the importance 
attached to you of being among the redeemed, and of being 
admiftcd nearer the tbiouo than you might liave been had you 
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never fallen. Tlien, wlien jou shall see tliese heavens rolled 
together as a scroll, and the etars fall fi-om their places, and the 
light of this SHQ fade away; then, when yon. see a bright and 
giorioQS eternity befoi* you, you will understand in its fulness 
the subject which so much pei-plexed the psalmist, why such 
importauce was attached to man. Eedeemed in. those heavens, 
and for ever blessed, what will be the fading- and dying 
Eplandoui* of all those mateiial worlds compared with the bliss 
of your own ranaomed soul? 
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SEEMON TI. 

THE EARTH A PLACE OP PEOBATIOIT. 

Aots rrii. 28. 27.— "And hath made of one Wooa all nations of men for 
to dwell on all tlie face of the earth, and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitaUoii; that they ahonld eeek the 
Lord, if hoply they might feel after Mm, and find him," 

This pasaogc teaches the following' things : First, tint men 
haTe a common origin, being made of one blood or family, and 
haiiiGg the same Creator; and, therefora, that notwithstanding 
their diversity of laiiguage, of complesion, and condition, they 
are essentially eqnal, and have equal rights. Secondly, that 
God is a sovereign, and has fixed the vai'ious habitations of men 
according to his own pleasure, aud as he saw would be best 
fitted to subserve the ends which he had in view in the creatioa 
of the I'ace. And, thirdly, that tho grand desijfn for which they 
■were made, and for which, they have been distributed as they 
have been over the earth, was, that they might seek after the 
knowledge of tlieir Creator ; trace the evidence of his existence, 
and learn the character of Ids attrihtites in, his ■works. He 
designed that the earth should he occupied by moral and re- 
sponsible agents ; and to the different branches of tlie one great 
&mily he has fixed the bounds of their dwelling ; ordained the 
periods and the oircnmstances of their changes, and so arranged 
all things in regai'd to them as best to determine the question 
whether they ai-e disposed to seek after him, and to serve him. 
This is equivalent to saying that they have been placed here on 
probation with reference to the knowledge, tho service, and tho 
favour of God] and that the circum stances of their probation 
have been intentionally arranged by the Creator with reference 
to that end. The general sentiment of the text then is, that the 
earth is fitted to be a place of probation. Tliis sentiment I 
propose to illustrate. 

The conjecture — for it can be little more than conjecture — is 
not improbable that all the intelligent creatures of God pass 
through a period of probation. It is in this world, as far as our 
eye can trace events, a universal law in regard Ut all advance- 
ciunt to a higher degree of cxiitcnco ; and the analogy would 
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lead us to suppose that it is so in regard to all moral agents. 
Yet the mode of this may Iw different in different worlds. It 
must be adapted to the rank, the intellectual endowments, and 
the degree of light of the individual, ov of the race that is to 
he tried. It may have heen one thing' for the angelfl ; another 
for the inhahitants of distant worlds; and another still for man. 
In all, however, the grand purpose is the samt — to furnish evi- 
dence, hy proper trial, of a disposition to ohey the will of God. 
In man at first the tiial was made with reference to his wilhng- 
nesa, in obedience to the command of his Maker, to abstain from 
a specified kind of fruit; in man now the same trial is made 
■with reference to a law, or test, adapted to his fallen condition, 

Prohationonearthisa common thing. Every child is on proha- 
tion in respect to what he will he in subsequent life ; every youth 
in respect to the rewards of health, propei'ty, office, or honour, 
which the world may have to hestow ; every student of divinity, 
Iw mdi' ylk ipt' T osp' t f 

ffi gaid tthd featmwhhhmyh 

th I Ip t f p t t t tl bar fh p aot f m di 
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he the tme theoiy of the system. 

It is essential to probation, in all cases, that there shall be 
fi-eedom to act as we please ; that the test applied shall be 
adapted to our capacity; that the conditions on which it depends 
shall be known, or such as may be easily ascertained; that the 
inducements to virtue shall be sufficiently strong to excite us to 
an effort to secure the reward ; and yet that there shall be sntS- 
dent oxpoEures to a contrary com-se to show tliat we arc disposed 
to resist evil. He who has never resisted the temptations to 
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indolence iice ambitiOD avaiioe or Eensnality, cannot tie said 
yet to have a tried chinctcr ior Tirtue He who has nevei 
been m ciicumstancea ivheie he was called to deadi, ■wliether ho 
■would be temperate or ii temperate iiduitiiois oi indolent 
pure or impuie a patnot o a traitoi a coiipaniou of the good 
or tlie evil^ — if then, could 6^ such a case — could not be said to 
be tned He kno V6 not what ha is He knows not wlint ho 
might be in soma new Bitu\tion He cannot be said to he m a 
state whei'e it would he appropriate to reward him. 

The questiou now is, if tiese are the conditions of probation, 
what arrangements are thare in this world to adapt it to be a 
Buitsble place of trial for eternity ? Ave there things here which 
contemplate this, and which can be accounted for on no other 
supposition ? Are tbey wisely arranged ? Can we find in thera 
the handofaFather contemplating oar own welfare, and adapting 
us to the world, and the world to ub, in such a way as beet to 
promote the grand object of a probation for a future etate P Wa 
repine and murmur much at our lotj we wonder often at the 
mingling of light and shade, and good and evil, in onr condi- 
tion. Let lis inquire whethev, with refarenes to the great pur- 
poses of our being, we cannot find matter for hope, contentment, 
adoration, and praise. 

I. The first thing that oeours to us as suggesting the idea of 
probation is, the unietthd state of things in this ivorld. Nothing 
seems fixed, detei'miaed, ended. Everything looks forward. 
Light struggles with darkness; truth with, error; good with 
evil ; liappineBS with misery. There is no place of sunshine 
which may not be soon overshadowed with a cloud ; no smooth 
sea where there may not be a hidden i-ock, or a whirlpool near; 
no highway that man travels where there are not paths branching 
oif tWt lead astray; no plan in the " full tide of successful ex- 
periment" which may not be blighted; no reward that man eon 
gain that seems fixed and abiding. 

This is a remai'kahle world, and is probably unlike all the 
others that God has made. It is a most beautiful world, which, 
after all that sin has done, has still many of the features of 
the Eden where man first dwelt. The sun, for anything that 
appears to tlie contrary, shines as bright as it did then ; the 
moon and the stars are as beautiful ; the stream purls as gently; 
the ocean is as gi-and, and the rose and the magnolia are as 
fragrant. Man, if he were himself to select a place of prohatiou, 
could not well imagine a world more full of beauty than this — 
for most of his ideas of beauty are drawn frem (his very earth. 
It is a world re2)lefc with proofs of the wisdom and the goodness 
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of God! aiifl whatever there may be in other worlds, hero are 
depths of skill and benevolence which none have bean able to 
fathom, and wliich seem as inexhaustible !iow as they did when 
the first created being bent with admiration over the beauty of 
a flower, examined tha stmotnre of the insect's wing, or looked 
upon tlio stars at night. 

Yet how h all this intermingled with evil! There is dark- 
ness; there is sin; there is temptation, there are things that 
fill the mind with pei'plexity and doubt , there are evi! beings 
as well as good abroad upon the eaith, " both when we wake 
and when we sleep ;" there aie enticements to wrong as well as 
aDnrements to right; tlieie aie mighty means and influences to 
draw the mind to virtue, and there aie mighty means and in- 
fluences to draw it to vice. 

Everything is uaseUled, — just as it must ba in a state of pio- 
hation. There is as yet no certain or iixed i-eward. There is no 
crown which is unliiding'. There are no title-deeds which can 
make property sure. There is no liappiness of whose continuancB 
there can he certainty. Everything' seems to partake much of 
the nature of ex})eriment or trial. The whole subject of medicine, 
and linance, and agiiouUnre, and mechanics, and even morals, 
seems to have paitaken much of this character. Man is on 
trial, and he is constantly niahing trial for the fature. Youth 
is on trial for manhood, and manhood for old age, and one gene- 
ration for the next; and all for eternity. Jn all conditions there 
is a looking out of the human mind for the future. At any one 
stage of hein^ there is an impatient longing for the next. There 
is an instinctive feeling that the destiny of the next stage is to 
be determined by the character of the present. And there is, in 
all and above all this, an instinctive feeling that aU these stages 
on eoi'th are preliminary to a higher, fixed stage beyond. Man 
is so made that he must look onward and upward, and must 
feel that the eternal condition is to be determined by the character 
formed in this life. 

Then there is here a mingling together of inflnenees from 
other worlds designed for the trial of man. There are seductive 
influences to evil, Thei-e are fallen, spirits that have access to 
man. There are powerful appeals wiiich they are able lo make 
through our senses ; by the objects of light, aud taste, and touch, ; 
by suggestions made to our desire of knowledge, our pride, our 
vanity, our ambition ; by the arts acqnii'ed by long experience 
in temptation, and by the aids which they can derive from the 
advocates of error, and the panders to guilt which they have 
already enlisted under their bannera. And on the other hand. 
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th a h ly infltienoes from above. There is the ministry and 
th 1 tud f angels. There is the fact that the Son of God 
b am cai ate and died in our world to win and save na 
Th th ministration of the Holy Ghost to encourage those 

■who wish to he confirmed iu goodneea, and to reach the rewaids 
of heayeii. There are the comiselfl and entreaties of the friends 
of virtue ; the instrnofions and pleadings of the ministers ot a 
holy religion ; the admonitions of parents ; the lessons of h^stoiy 
— all leading the mind to virtue and to God, Such mmgied 
things show that this is a woild of probation, or is designed lo 
tty men with reference to what ia to bo their lot in the futuie 
Stage of their esistence ; and they at the same time sho^i the 
wisdom and goodness of God in the arrangement. It is the 
kind of a world which it should be, if it is designed as a place 
of trial. For what eharaeteristies could it have as a woi Id of 
probation, if the sun were withdrawn, and the moon and the 
stars shone no more, and no flower bloomed, and no Saviour had 
died, and no sacred Spirit came to aid men, and thete weie no 
iiving friends to help the weak and the ignorant on to God ? What 
- if all the comforts which we have were withdrawn, and the earth 
were converted into a dark prison, or were made a lurid meteor, 
bearing its wretched inhabitants through chilly regions of night 
farther and farther from the sun P It would then answer no 
purpose as a world of probation. Sec what the great prison- 
house of the nnivei-se, Itell, is. Who has been reformed there ? 
Who has been prepared there for a higher stage of being P See 
what a prison is. Man shuts his fellow out from the light of 
the sun, and the moon, and the stars He closes daik, niasftive 
doors upon him. He takes him away fiom wiie, and children, 
and fiiends. He clothes hira in coarse raimtnt, feeds him oil 
coaiBe fare; spreads lor him a couch of straw, foiblds him to 
look upon the face of man , depn\ es him of the balmy air j 
guards him with unslambeimg -Mgilonoe ■when he wakes, or 
when he sleeps, peiohance, binds his quivcimg limbs in fettei's 
of iron. Who is made the better by this ? Who is reformed P 
Who supposes that iJiat would be an appropriate place of proba- 
tion for a youth P None are reformed there — unless jou can 
introduce an indepe?ident influence of goodness and mercy — the 
light of the glorious gospel — the voice of a friend of virtue — 
the offer of salvation — the hope of heaven. And if God had 
made this world as man makes his prisons, vain would have been 
the hope of securing a fair trial of what man is or niiyht hv, or 
of preparing him for a higher stage of esistoncc. But he has 
not made it so. He has not attempted to di-ire man to the pursuit 
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of -^'ii'tne ov the perforraaTJce of duty, by tlio clanking of fetters, 
the sound of the lash, or the gloom of a dungeon He has 
another method. He places man, though a sinner, in a w Id 
apparently as beantifnl as it can he made; surrounds h m with 
all that, can appeal to his gratitude and his sense of r ght t IL 
him of eternal love, and of infinite saciificea iu his beh If d 

divine ministering spirits to aid him in his efforts t n e 
salvation ; gives him a Saviour ; comes and dwells ^ t! h n 
raises him up wheu he is bowed down ; and, amidst hi rr 
as lie struggles -with darkness and sin, points him to a world 
where these struggles shall cease, and where there shall be no 
intermingling of light and shade, but where all shall be a sea of 
glory. How different this from the clanking of fetters, and the 
chilliness of a dungean. [ A prison, as man makes it, is a dif- 
ferent thing from this world as God has made, and as he pre- 
serves it. The one is designed primarily as a place of ptmish- 
went, and all the arrangements for reformation are things saper- 
induced ; the other is primarily a place of probation, and all that 
looks like ptmishmeni here is designed to contribute to the great 
plan of preparing for the retributions of auother state. 

IL A second feature illustrating the condition of the world 
as a state of probation is, thai the offered reward — the induce- 
ment to good — ia cBiatnensitrate with sach an object. Here we 
need not be detained long. The rewai'ds proposed should always 
he Buoh as to constitute a fair probation. They should be suffi- 
cient to a life of virtue. The rewards of industry, soberness, 
integrity, scholarship, proposed to a yonth should be sufficient 
to be a reasonable stimulus, or to make them woi'th striving for 
They are so in the present life — even if there were no beanng 
of these things on the life to come. Apart from every oonsidera 
tion drawn from another world—real or imaginary — the lewaids 
which may he secured in this woi-ld by early virtue and industry 
are worth all which tliey cost. Take one instance as an. lUustca 
tion of the whole. The influence of dil^ence in the acquisition 
of knowledge by a student on his future happiness, if his life is 
spared, is worth all which it will cost liim to make the highest 
attainments possible. The effect in giving him a desirable repu- 
tation, to which no virtuous and sensible mon will be indifferent j 
tho e&ct in gratifying his friends ; the effect in introducing him 
into successful and prospei'ous business , and the effect in opening 
before him rich sources of enjoyment m the hours of leisure, and 
in old age— an effect so often and so beautdully described by 
Cicero when speaking of philosophy— ire ample rewards for 
all the sacrifice which is required in nidei to be a good scholar. 
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The sarao remarlta may be made of everything good in regard 
to wtich a. young man may be considered to be ou probation. 

Is this so in regard to tho rewards proposed to man con- 
sidered aa on probation for eternity ? Open your Bibles ; or cast 
the eye upward and onward, and see whether the rewards pro- 
posed are not commensarate with the highest measure of sacrifice, 
and self-denial, and holiness on earth. What could be beyond 
these P What higher offering of reward cotdd stimulate man to 
pursue that coarse which wil! be connected with the eternal 
crown ? It may be doubted by some, but with those who have 
made the trial it will not be a matter of doubt, whether virtue 
and religion do not carry their own rewards with tham ; and 
whether if there were no future state whatever, there would not 
be an ample recompense for all that religion costs a man on 
earth. This can hardly bo questioned in regard to the peace, 
and happiness, and joy, of a self-approving conscience when 
virtue is subjected to no exh'aordinary trial. Many a man finds 
wilJiin his own bosom an ample recompense for what a deed of 
chanty costs hira and it is not to be doubted that Howai'd felt 
hunself abundantly repaid for all the property which he ex- 
pended and all tlie time which he devoted, to alleviate the 
condition of the piisoners; and that Wilberforce and Clarksun, 
when it could be &aid that tho moment any person trod fho 
soil of r 1 gland he mas free, found an ample recompense for 
iheir estiaoidinary toils, iu securing this result. But the asser- 
tion, though it may be deemed extravagant by many, may he 
neveitheleSB true that even Paul and Silas in the prison at 
Phihppi and Bunyan m a British dungeon, and Laiimfr and 
Kidlej at the stake may liave enjoyed even there a degree of 
holy joy which tney would have regarded as an ample com- 
pensation for all that they had been called f o endure in the caase 
of religion 

But not to dwell on this. The question which our subject 
demands to be answercd is this: — Are the rewards proffered to 
men in heaven such as it is proper siiould be offered to those in 
a state of probation to induce them to walk in the ways of 
religion ? Ace they such as fairly to put man on his trial, and 
to be all the inducement of tiiis kind which can be reasonably 
asked to lead him to be what he should be ? The only answer 
that is needful here is, that the i-ewards offered to man as tlie 
result of a successful probation are the highest that man can 
himself conceive. They are the crown iueorruptible; immortality! 
a resunectiou togloiy; perfect fteedoni fi-om sin, pain, and tears; 
the highest happiness, and the purest friendship, and the most 
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exalted intelligenee and moial woifh of whicli our nature is 
capable, and nil thia continued for evei When you have 
affixed the idea of iminorfahty or eternity to anything wliieh 
is regarded as a good, you liaie gone to the atmost limit which 
the human mind is capable of conceiTing It man will not be 
■won by thai to a hfe of virtue, what is there to influenee him ? 
Beyond this, it is not posdble to conceive that e^en God himself 
can go. "VVliat can even He offer moieP 

111. It is eqnally tme that there aie Bufficient exposures or 
solicitations to evii to detemiine ■whit the charactei is, and in, 
all respects to lit this to be aworld of piobation No confidence 
is to be placed in untried charactei We want some evidence 
which will enable us to judge how a young man will act before 
we admit him to foi-m a matrimonial connexion with a daughter ; 
before we entrust him with our keys ; before we make him a 
cashier in a bant, or a treasurer of the county or the common- 
wetilth, "We wish to know how he has acted in cirenmstanees 
where men are liable to go astray, aad where we know that the 
iategiity of many has shown itself too feeble to resist evil. We 
would not lead him into temptation, nor would we place allore- 
ments to evii before him; but we wish him to have had some 
experience in a world which we know to abound with tempta- 
tions, and to see in what manner he meets them. "We judge of 
his virtue by the evidence that he has coine nnscatlied from 
scenes where many have fallen. If never tried, we know not 
what he would be ; if tried, and if the result has been successful, 
we take him as a partner in our business, or admit him to our 
Mendship. 

It will not be denied that this world has all the character- 
isties in this respect which can. be considered proper in order to 
a just probation. No one is compelled to do wrong \ but there 
are abundant exposures to evil to show whether man is disposed 
to do right. It is a world sufficiently full of the allurements of 
ambition, and gain, and sensuality, and vanity; suf&oiently filled 
with attractive crimes, and false opinions, and " evil men and 
seducers" that wax worse and worse, to bring out eveiything 
that there is in man, and show what his true character is, and 
what he would be in other worlds. It in feet answers the pur- 
pose. The disposition of every man becomes tested before he 
reaches the grave, nor does one who acts on tliis theatre of 
being enter eternity in such a way fliat thei-o can be any 
reasonable doubt about his character. Under the operation of 
this principle of the Divine administration, Satan fell; Adam 
fell: BTid millions have since fallen. Yoaths, trained to other 
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things, fall to rise uo moie men whose chtu-actei was suppcned 
to be matured by long and "Jteady virtue under the influence of 
some new form of temptation fall and leveal whit was the 
secret character of the heart olei^^Tnen tupposed to be of tiied 
virtue are suffered to fall disclosing peihapa a long caitei of 
secret iniquity. But it is not wiong that the test h Id be 
applied. It was not wrong that it should be applied 1 Ad m 
It is not wrong that it should be applied to a ytuth a ffi 
of a bonk ; a candidate for a high of&ee of the state am ist 
of the gospel, or man at lai^e — considered as a prob ti n f 
eternity. If there is secret iniquity in the heart it w U that 
it should be developed ; and I do not see how we can n 
of a world better fitted to show what man is, and yet fi isl g 
more helps to a virtuous life, than this. If so, it is d pted to 
be a state of probation. 

IV. The conditions of trial are sufficiently plan d y 
The conditions of trial should be adapted to the capacity. Yon 
would not apply the same test to man and to angels ; nor to a 
child and to an aged and experienced statesman or financier. To 
Adam a simple test was applied, perfectly easy to he complied 
with ; adapted to the condition of one who had just opened his 
eyes upon & world of which as yet he tnew nothing. Compare 
that simple prohibition with the form in which temptation 
approached the Son of God (Matt, iv.), and the way in which 
the virtue of the prospective Eedeemer of the world waa assailed. 
The test was adapted to each. The one fell ; the other was 
incorruptible, and there, after success in a greater or less degree 
everywhere else, Satan was foiled. 

It is essential to the trial that the test be adapted to the 
capaeifj ; that it be practicable to be complied with ; that it 
shall be such as to bring out the character. It would be no 
proper condition of probation for man to make hia salvation 
depend on his creating a world, or guiding the chariot of tJie 
snn in the heavens, or directing the comet's flight, or converting 
the sea into dry land ; for idl tbese are beyond any power with 
which he is endowed. 

What, then, is the point of probation for man now P The true 
issue always is ahediencc to the will of God ; the question is, 
whether man is disposed to obey. This may be modified according 
to eirenm stances. In Adam it related to the forbidden fruit. 
Among the angels it may have been quite a different thing. In 
man now it might have heea perfect and uninterrupted com- 
pliance with the holy law of God through life ; but who then 
would be saved ? Or it might have been a pilgrimage to a 
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distant fomh; or the maceration of tlie body by fasts and vigils ,■ 
or a certain nnmbec of genuflexions; or the iveni'ing of a garment 
of a pedvUiar form or colour. Any one of these would have 
answered some puiTlose as a test, and however senseless or 
stnpid they migllt be in other respBcts, they would have illus- 
trated the question whetlier man, was di^osed to obey. But 
none of these things are chosen; and it would be easy to show 
that none of them would be adapted to the condition of man as 
lis is on trial for eternity. 

What, then, is miin to ilo in Older that bis probation may be 
successful? He is pei-petuully doing something, and evei-y man 
has his own views as to what constitutes tlie real nature of the 
trial. One makes it to consist in a. form of religion ; another in 
a piigrimnge ; another in faetings ; another in honesty; another 
in kindness to the poor j another in the upright dischai'ge of his 
duties as a merchant, a bank offieor, a father, or a friend. Ho 
stakes his eternal destiny on the manner in which these dudes 
are discharged. What is the truth about it ? 

Our text says tliat the substantial point of tinal is, whethei' 
men will " feel after God and find him ;" that is, whether tliey 
will seek to k ow h'm and to hecoma practically acquainted 
with him fo this shfeetemal, toknowtheothe ti'ue God, and 
Jesus Christ d om tl on. hast sent," John xvii. 3. In the Bible, 
the true ss e is always put on such a ground as this. It is to 
know whe I m n w 11 seek for, and return to his Maker 



whether he w 11 b ace the instruction which God gives, and 
accept tl at Great lead cr 9S his guide who alone can lead bacli 
to God ; wl (her ma cgarded as an apostate being, will cease 
fi'om his wander ngs g up his opposition, and return fo his 
Oi'eator ; wl ether he w li surrender his heart to the claims of 
him who ade In 1 j down flie weapons of his rebellion ; 
accept of the paidon proffered through the merits of the Re- 
deemer, and thenceforward yield obedience to the holy law of 
his God. You will perceive, then, that this makes the issue of 
a peculiar character, and is fitted to bo such a trial as is required 
in probation. It makes the tmo test of probation, not (he 
acquisition of property, or learning, or accomplishment ,■ not 
external morality, grace, beauty, or strength ; not a pilgrimage, 
or a sacrifice ; hut tlte surrender of tlte heart to Ood, a return 
from dn, a wUlingneas to he sai:ed, an acceptance of the Lord 
Jesus as a Saviour. 

A subject of a government^— say a baron under the feudal 
system — rebels against his sovereign. He is in possession of a 
strong castle, and has entrenched himself there- Guilty of 
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treason) lie is liable to the penalty of death in its moat fenrful 
form. If now that castle is besieged and its outworlia are taken j 
if he is closely pressed, and a demand is made on him to return 
to hia allegiance, and if there is a dispoBition on the pai't of the 
sovereign to stow him olemeooy, what would be the terms of 
the surrender, or what -would be the true point of trial iu the 
case P It would not be any imprEieticable thing, such aa ascend- 
ing the heights of an inaccessible mountain, or mnking himself 
wings to fly. It would not be that lie should lacerate hia body, 
te hi If by iast g It w ul I n t b p a ily th t 
h h aid h tly p y ff th his m,pl y a d d in t 

t tl d h m wl m h nu ht h d Ail thee 
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wh th h 11 pt f p -d f th past th d t s 
piopoaed, and whether by oath, and covenant made ovei the 
blood of the Great Sacrifice, he will solemnly pledge himself to 
rebel no more. Tliis issue is to be tried in the present life ; and 
to detei-mine this, man Uves in tlus world of probation, and the 
tei-ms are constantly submitted to him. These terms are easy. 
They have been embraced by millions of all classes and ages. 
They are no more difficult to be complied with than it is for the 
rebel baron to lay down his arms and open the gatea of his 
castle ! and they are sach that God i tust insist on them in legaid 
to every one found in this position thit is to e^ejj human 
being. It is a. fair test and it omsi be apphcd 

V. The time allotted to man is long tnough as a season of 
probation. In the case just leferred to the time netd not be 
long for the rebel barou to determine whether he would sur 
render. His character, his diapoaition his viens would be fully 
tested even if the time allowed him were hut a single day If 
he surrendered, that would settle the mattei if he refused that 
would determine it with equal oertamtT The veiy position in 
■which he was found — in arms with (he flag of i-ehelliou floating 
on his ramparts, leagued peiliapa w th a more poweiful foe and 
barring his gates against the ipiioich oi hu! liwf 1 so^ele^gl, 
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would determine what he was tlien; the terms of surrender now 
piTjjjosed, even, if i-espite wei'e given but a day, would furnish, 
sufficient trial of what he was disposed to be. 

Our life is veiy short. It is a VQ])our \ a breath ; a summer 
cloud i a morning mist. But it is long enough to answer all 
tlie pui'poses of probation for eternity. Let q proposal of aur- 
runder he sent to this rebellious baran, and if ho pays bio atten- 
tion, to it, it shows what he is. If sent agnin, and he is still 
sullen and indifferent; or if he coolly and with outward respect 
sends it back ; or if he scourges the messenger and then sends 
liim back i or if he hurls baek defiance ; or if he emoifiea the 
messenger, and suspends him on, the walls in the sight of him 
who sent him, can there be any doubt about his character? 
IVould it be wrong to proceed to a sentence on. the ground of 
this ? To man — short^liTed, and fomid in rebellion against God— 
an offer of merey is sent. If he is indifferent ; if he tm'ns away ; 
if he closes his ear ; if he meets it mtli eontcmpt, moekery, and 
reproaches ( if lie seizes the messenger and incarcerates Hm or 
crucifies him, is there any doubt about his character ? Is it 
necessary to a ikir and equal probation that oar supposed baron 

1 uld h ve opportunity of doing this repeatedly? Would 

T y that quity required tliat his sovereign should i»atieat]y 

t g P early" and sending his messengers to be de- 

p d ject d or crucified, until the moss of years sliould 

p id th vails of that castle, and the keeper should become 

gr Tith g ? I tell yon, my friends, as you would say in 

tl t se tl t this is not necessary; that if God mates you an 

ff £ 1 t n so that you fairly understand it ; if he sets life 
and death before yon, and life be despised, there is a fair tidal. 
Justice and judgment might then pj'ooGod apace ; and though 
you be out down at twenty years of age, tlie chai'aotev is de- 
termined. Life even in such a case is long enough for this 
purpose, and the probation is a fair one. 

There are several other thoughts which might be suggested in 
oi'der fully to illustrate my subject ; but I may not trespass on 
yoor attention by dwelling on them. I have stated some views 
which seem to me important to give ns just conceptions of what 
life is, and to reconcile us to our condition. There is one other 
thought, however, which cannot be omitted without leaving the 
sabjeot incomplete. I can do little mote than name it. 

VI, It is this i — that there is just uncertainty enough about 
all the olgeets of life, and about its close, to make this a propei' 
world of probation. All things ai-e uncertain — life, healtli, pro- 
perty, friends, office, honour. "When those things are gained, 
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paration for heaven? Probably in all other woilds there has 
been no arrangement better fitted to secure the end in view tban 
this J and the fact — the sad and mournful fact — that a candidate 
for eternity i-emains unconcerned in these circumstancea, shows 
the inexpressible wickedness and folly of man. 
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MAH OK rHOBATION. 

Gai. ri. 7, 8.--" Ba not deceired ; Gofl is not moclied : for whatsoever a 
man BoweUi, that sfioll he also renp. Por ho that sowetli. to his flesh, sliall 
of the flesh reap eorraplioii ; but he that eoweOi to the Spirit, ehall of tlio 
Spirit roHp life everlasting." 

TllE literal tnith of what is here nffiinied no one con doabt. He 
that BOWS ivheat shall reap the same ; he tliat sows i-ye, or 
bEirlej, or cockle, or tares, shall reap the same. "Wheat tliat is 
sowu -ffiU not pi-oducB fares ; nor will tares produce wheat. So 
in morals. He that sows to the flesh, or cnltivates the depraved 
and corrupt appetites of liis nature, will reap only what those 
depraved and corrupt appetites can produce— wretchedness, cor- 
ruption, and ■«-oe. He that cultivates the affections produced by 
the Spirit of God, shall inherit life everlasting. God is not 
mocted. He is no more imposed upon by any art of man, so 
that happiness is the result of sin, than h is n p t to gi-ain 
that is sown. Eternal life can no m h mad he fruit of 
fleshly appetites than a harvest of t 1 t an h m de to grow 
in a field sown only with tares. 

The doctrine then is, that wan i n 1 p hation with 
reference to llis future state i and th th d st y u he eternal 
■world will depend on the ehanicte f n 1 m his life. This 
truth I propose to explain and to defend. 

In the explanation of the doctrine, I would observe, that I do 
not use the word probation as implying that man is not fiiilen, 
or that he is on trial in the same sense in which Adam was 
when created. Cousiderablo exception has been talteit to the 
use of that word, as if it implied tliat in all respects the condi- 
tion of man now is the same as before the fitll. But this idea 
is not necessarily conveyed by the use of the word. Nor is it 
meant that man does not come into the world wilh a sti-ong 
and universal tendency to sin — a tendency uniform in its nature 
and effects, except when aii-ested by the grace of God. 

Tile essential idea in the term is, that future happiness and 
reward arc dependent on present conduct and character. Adam 
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■was ill the Btiieteet sense of tile word on probatiou. Ho was 
created, indeed, holy. But it waa important, for purposes ■which 
need not now be referred to, that his holuiess should he tested, 
A single act ■would do tliat as well aa many acta- — just as a 
mau's character now may he fully tried if placed in some extra- 
ordinary ciretiinstanoes of temptation. God, therefore, forbade 
a apeeific act on i>ain of death; with, it is commonly supposed, 
en implied promise tliat if he obeyed, he should be confirmed in 
obedience, and be rewai-ded with eternal life. He acted; fell; 
involved his posterity in ruin ; and died. The probation was 
complete ; the taial was passed. His ■virtue was not proof to 
the temptation. As the head and Ikther of the race, he sinned 
and fell ; as his children, we inherit the consequences of the 
unsuccessful prohation. 

Man is not now on probation in tlie samo sense in which 
Adam -woa ; nor will he ever be again. He is not in the same 
circumstances ■ he has not fho same cimraoter ■ he does not begin 
life OS he aid No man can now secure nnmoital temporal lift 
as Adam might haie dtne as the fimt of obedience none can 
stretch out his hand and take hold of the crown of glory as ho 
mijcht have done as the leward ot personal obedience Ihe 
affairs of the iice are pliced on a difilrent footing and this 
idea is iievei to be lost si^ht ot when we speali of the piobation 
of fallen men 

The following reniarks ■will esplaui ■what is nieaiit ■when we 
make use of this word — 

(1.) Tlie esstntial thing lu ail piobifion or timl is, tliat the 
happiness oi nuserv of the future is deter nmed by the conduct 
of the picsent Man acts with reference to that which js to 
come; and lua conduct draws on a tram ot consequences m that 
ftiture period His actions do not teiminate m the immediate 
pleasuiL oi pain ii cnmmitting them, but thej constitute that 
by which his happiness is to be determined hereafter 

(2.) Ihe gieat thing contemplated always by probation is 
still set before the human familj Ihe same heaven is to be 
secured and the same hell avoided as when man ■was made in 
the image of God If man succeeds m reaching the lewards of 
he-acen they will be the same lewaids which would have been 
obtainedhai idiini not tinned if he sml^ to hell it will be the 
Bame heli to v hich he sunk for his tin unleis he repuited 
and was paidoned 

3. Ihii same clia acier is demanded of men as that which 
would be letjmiLd if mm had nevti sinn -d Hca^el mil be 
made ip of I o! \ tu f,a — -j o'sc ii i„ ho! n i'l of tlie t.ime 1 md 
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■whether it he hj- those who never fell, or those who are recovered 
hy redemption. There will not be two kinds of holiness in 
heaven ; and it is as necessary now that man should bo holy in 
order to enter it, as it was tliat Adam should be, or any one of 
the angels. 

(4.) While the main thing before man now is the same, and 
the holiness required is of the same nature, the motle hy which, 
heaven is to be reached now is different, and the question now 
beforo man, and on which he is to be tried, is changed. Man 
is not now to obtain eternal life, as Adam might have done, by 
persouftl obedience and by unsullied holiness. That is now out 
of the question in a worfd where all are born prone to sin, and 
are certiun to sin. The question now is, not whether you will 
obey perfectly a pure and holy law — for no man could be saved 
if that were the question — but whether you will repent of your 
sins, embrace the offer of pardon through a Itedeemer, and sub- 
mit to ft process of sanctifloation under the Spirit of God, de- 
signed to fit you for heaYen. In regard to this, I would observe 
further, that it is as simple a question as can he submitted to 
man, or ever was. The question solemnly proposed to each suc- 
cessive mortil OS he comes on to the atr^ of being whether he 
will repent and believe m the name of the Savioui is aa intel- 
ligible and a*; plain as was the qnestion proposed to Adam 
whethei he would abstain fioia tl e forbidden fruit It is a 
question adnpUd in all lespects to his ponera and ona the 
answer to which may as reasonably affect and determine his 
destiny hereafter Beai jn remembrance theiefoie that the 
qaestwn on which man is tiied and is to be tried the qnestion 
which IS to be deteimined by your living on earth and the only 
very material qiestion is whether you will emhrace the Lord 
Jesus and depend ou hia atonement for saUatioi It is not 
whether you aia beautiful — for heaven cannot be made to depend 
on that it IS notwhethei you aie noh oi learned or accom- 
plished — for it would obvionsly be ahsuid to make the bliss of a 
holy heaven depend ou that , it is not whether you deserve to 
be praised, flattered, or caressed, or whether you can clotho 
youiBelf in fine linen and fare sumptuously every day; it is not 
whether you ai'e externally moral, and a man of tmth and 
honeslj! it is, whether you comply with God's eomraanda in 
embracing the gospel of his Son, and are willing to be pardoned 
and saved through him, " For he that bolieveth and is baptised 
shall bo saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned." If 
vou Kosv to the flesh., you show that yon are not willing to be 
saved in that manner; if you sow to the Spirit, you show 
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that you are disposed to cml -ace 1 im and siall icop ever 
lasting life 

(o ) The theatie of piohation la this naiiow noild where wb 
aie placed The tiiiis of piobation la the pieteut hi' — that 
nairow pent up short and shortening pciiod m which we aie to 
dwell on earth —that life which the Bihle tolls a vapoui — 
(hose dajs which the Sciiptaies aay aie like a handbreadth, 
and a v f-s.^ ei s i>huttle It is all conhued to that unknown 
portion of existence which constitutes out life oi rather fo 
fliat uncoitam period lying between the present moment and 
death We can fix the outer limits — and then draw them 
gradually neater ffl us "We can saj it la not a thousand years 
it IS noi flvi, hundred years it is fiof one hundred itais with 
many it is oertamly no* fiftj with some not half that — nth 
some heie it is morally ceitain it is not ont jBai with any one 
of you it may not be a week Yet theie lies the question of 
probation. Ihere the charactei' is to he deteimmed How much 
like sowing seed on the margin of an ocean — all along whose 
borders a thick mist lies which no eye can iicnetrate , and where, 
for aught you know, the neit wa\e maj brcajc o^ei jou and 
sweep all away ! 

(6.) One otlier remark respecting piolatinn It is, tl at God 
holds in his hand tJie prerogative of closing it Tilien he pleases. 
Of the particular period when it is to ccaae he has given no 
indication in the book of nature oi of giace The qacBtion of 
probation, lilie that proposed to Adam, dots not lequire much 
time to settle it. It may he done in an instant, as iiell as m a 
hundred years. It may as certainlj be dettrmintd of a young 
man at fifteen or twenty, whethei he is wdliog to tmbraee 
the gospel and to sow to the Spint, as at eighty or a hundied 
years. It may be determined by the simplo offisr of the gospel 
to-day, as well as by repeated offers foi many yeais No man can 
contfol God in this, or proseribe to him Itow long the probation 
is to continue ; no man can deteiiniiie hy any act ■nheii it shall 
close ; no man can tell in what circumstances it will end No 
one can ascertain, in reference to himself, whether it would bs 
j^eeable to God that he should plead for pardon on a death-bed, 
when he has e thousand times rejected it in health j no one can. 
asocrtMu whethei' God will not visit him with delirium or stupor 
on a bed of death ; no one whether he will not cut him down so 
instantaneously that ho may not utter the, short C17, " Lord, have 
mercy on me," when ho comas to die. — The end of life to all is 
hidden. The death of each one comes up in its proper' place — 
linkuown to hiui till his turn anivcs. The wheels of nature roll 
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on; and as God adyances his vast jiltins, the individual whose 
tm-n is next, dies- Not a, moment is given him if he is Tinpi'e- 
pared. To us it ae«ms to he irregular — but an invisible finger 
touches the spi'io!?a of life; like the skilful finger that i-uus 
apparently so in'Csularly over the piano, yet tha proper key is 
touched — and to God all is harmony. Probationers die when, 
according to his views they otight to die ; null when that time 
comes, no oreatt'd beicg cau for a Toomeut put back the gentle 
touch which reaches the heart strings. You cannot know, if 
you would, where is tho outer limit of your life ; you need not 
be deceived by supposing that it is far off. If your eyes were 
open, -^(30. might seo the hideous gulph yawn even now at your 
feet. 

With these explanations, 1 proceed to show that the present 
is a state of probation. I desire to show you that your eternal 
destiny is to be determined by your character in this life, and 
particularly by the question whether you will or will not embi'ace 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

(1.) I begin, in the first place, with that which is most 
obvious, and which settles the general prineipie. It is, that our 
conduct at one period of our lives determine the destiny of 
the future. "With Uiis truth all are familiar ; and it is not 
iiecessaiy to dwell on it. As a, general law, industry, sobriety, 
and honesty in youth are the pledge of health, eompefence, and 
esteem in old age. On the other hand, vice in youth oonduets, 
as a general law, to poverty, slianie, the penitentiary, and the 
gallows. On this principle the world acts, and must act. Every 
young man is on trial with reference to the future. Every 
opprcntioe, or student, is thus a probationer. No oae presumes 
that a young man is worthy of unlimited confidence until he 
gives proof of it ; no one is disposed to withhold it when ho has 
famished that pioof Thus it is everywheie The man that 
fiows, leaps the maji that labours has a competence , the idle 
and dissipated have not Ihe young man that has moral prin- 
ciple enough to pass a gammg room n hen it allures — or to pass a, 
tniem when it tempts him — or to lefiise to go neai either when 
invited, — which is the piobation thot fixes the doom, temporal 
and eternal, of many a joung mju,— may ha\e a trud virtue 
which Will ultimatelj secure tlio confidence of the world. The 
professional min that is attentive to has business is appro- 
priately icw-uded He Hut toils not, that wastes his youth in 
ijlcntsa or diisipalion, oi that Is a nieie haru/cr mt in his profes- 
sion Mill uliunUcly diop into deserved insigmfirince and con- 
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Bclves act evei"y day, and repeat the lesson which you have 
heard from the very cmdle. We enn easily convince any young 
iiinu that his prospect of eminence in his profession, or of wealth in 
fiituro years, depends on hia character and conduct now. Kay, I 
Eboald not despair of being able to convince a young man in 
danger of Mling into habits of dissipation, that he is dependent 
on hia good oondnct now for esteem, and health, and properfy, 
and even life, in future years. Were this the only object of my 
preaching, I should in every discourse carry my readers vpith me, 
and satisfy every mind. 

Yet when I attempt to carry the mind across that very nanow 
but most cold and torUd t n hi h d' des th present from, 
the unseen world — deaih h n I att mpt t ci y the argu- 
ment though hut the small t distance nto t nity, and to 
survey the landmarks set op al n u f tu b g there, and 
to show that men are on p b t f fh t t f 11 for 

old age, I part with, alas I the 06t f y h Th y ra 

to suppose that at death tl nt t all th t j tl at 

there is a final pause of being , a d tl j f 1 n in 

inqairing whether the probation fo fut y a th. may 

not mn on into the higher probat a f ai t ty b y d. 
There they stand near the brink, int t d all th t this de 
the Jordan ,■ wholly uninterested in all that is beyond. My 
hearer! I ask you for ones tofirget that you are to die — a thin,' 
which I need not commonly ask you to do. It is not commonly 
remembered too much — but I ask you to foiibet IT for a moment, 
and to look juat at one point — the contihuance of existence 
—-as if there were no death ; no grave. I ask you to remember 
that death suspends not your existence ; changes rot your 
nature ; a&cts not your character ; — that your souls will live on 
IN death, and will live on beyond for ever. 

You are now a probationer for future healtli, repatation, 
propei'ty, ofBce. This you know ; this you will not deny. Yoar 
character and conduct now is to affect all your coarse ever 
onward in this world. Young man, you are on trial every day 
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the actions of yesteidny deteimme our destiny to-day. We 
walk amidst the results of the plajia and fieeds of the past; and 
we have brought over with us the character which we formed 
then- — -nor can we separate it from us. The nlan who toiled 
yest d y 1 ' fi Id to-d j 'p ' and vi g 'n tlie sun ; 
th p i 1 m f md ist y d k 11 1 est 1 y finds to-day 
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whicli ha^e travelled wilh him thiou^h the distuibed slumbers 
of the night ; and he reaps the recompense of the conduct of the 
preceding day. "Why shoold not the same thing go through the 
sleep of death — that sleep which we speak of as long, and quiet, 
and uuiiiaturbed— but which may not he, and which is not pro- 
bably a moment ? Wliy not rather ? Death is not even sleep. It 
suspends notliingi urrestB nothing. The unslumbering soul, in the 
fulness of its immortal energies, breaks from its day tenement, 
and wings its way to God. Not one of its powers is annihilated ; 
not one of its faculties sleeps. It goes a complete moral agent, 
with the character formed here, up to the bar of God ; and 
while the living convey the body to the grave, and speak of the 
sleep of death, that immortal spiiit has soared to higher regions, 
and is fully awake to sleep no more. 

(2.) A second considei-afiou showing that this is a state of 
probation is derived from the fact, that rewards and punishments 
jiere are not equally distributed. Tliis fact is well known, and 
needs scarcely more than a passing remark. The force of the 
argument, I admit, proceeds on tlie supposition that God is a 
Jvst Being — a fact which must here be taken for gianted. If he 
ia, notliing can be clcai-er than that there must be a future slate. 
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■wlie e Tiihie 'wjll lie rewarded, and vice punished. The fitcl in 
regard to the po t now tefore ns is this : — The affairs of men 
are a Testtd the n tdst of their icay. Tlie righteous are not 
always rewaided v tl health and happiness ; nor are the wicked 
alTOaja punished. It may he true, that if men were to live hny 
eiwugh on earth, things would come near to adjusting themselves 
to what is right ; hat they are an'ested. Had Paul, for example, 
lived to the present time, his name would have been clothed with 
all the honour which he could desire. Had the early martyrs 
lived, or had they been raised from their ashes to life again, 
all the honour which has clustered around their names — and it 
is all tiiat any man could wish— might havo gathered around 
them. But as it was, they died amidst contempt and seom. 
So the world over. Virtue is often d^pised, perseented, and 
neglected ; vice triumphs, and riots, and revels, unrehuked and 
unpunished. Profaneness oceupies a splendid dwelling ; profli- 
gacy is elevated to office ; perfidy and meanness and sensuality 
lie on a hed of down. Now all this looks to something future, 
and must he adjusted in some future world. No man can 
believe that under the government of a just God tliis state of 
things is to continne always ; nov that those various oharacfers 
either are to be, or should be, treated alike in the future world. 
The state of things on earth is Just suc/i as to keep befoi'e us as 
impressively as possible the truth that tliis is a world of proba- 
tion, and it must bo such, or the government of God is incapable 
of vindioatioE. 

(3.) The whole aiTangement in the Bible, and in tiie plan 
of salvation, regnrds man as iti a state of probation. It is 
but varying the mode while ti.e saiae great object is kept 
steadily in vjew. Our first father, indeed, by a most rash and 
wicked deed, for ever prevented the possibility of reaching 
heaven by works. On that plan, we have reason to suppose, the 
angels stood, and were confirmed in bliss. But that single deed 
for ever prevented our race from obtaining heaven in that way. 
Still, the object was too great to be abandoned i and another 
mode is proposed in the gospel. The same object is in view — 
heaven ; the same holiness is demanded ; the same conformity to 
the will of God is required. The plan is varied — not abandoned. 
God plucked no jewel from the crown of glory ; he abridged 
none of the joys of heaven ; he dried up none of the fountains of 
life. He did not offer to man a tarnished crown, or diminished 
and faded joys. It is the same heaven still, in the fulness of its 
glory ; the same crown ; the same light ; the same liver of life ; 
the same fi-cedom from pain and woe. I'he tvoy of reaching it 
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money and without price. 

This is tte qneation whieh is now before men. And this is 
the question which God is constantly pressing on their attention. 
By the preaeliing of the goapel ; by his Spirit ; hy his providence ; 
by all the means that can bo devised, he is bringing this qnestion. 
home to the minds of wen, and demanding a reply. 

Bnt is this state of things to continue always P Is this pro- 
bation to be lengthened out and varied in some future world, or 
is it finally to close when the sinner leaves this state of being P 
An essential idea in tlie notion of probation is, that it is not to 
continue always ; that it ia to give place to retribution and that 
present conduct is to dciminine the future destiny. Now is the 
an'angement of the plan of redemption made on this snpposition 
or is it on the supposition that the state of things in which we 
now are, or a state of things similar to that, is to continue for 
ever P Is God again to send liis Son to the lost and ruined aftei 
the lapse of many ages, to be crudtied again, and to make 
another atonement for sin ? Is he to fill up eternity by ineffec 
tnnl appeals and remonstraacea, and by repeating invitafiois to 
be for ever rejected ? Is he to send down his Spirit to strive 
always with men in this world and the nest, and to be grieved 
and resisted for ever ? No. This strange state of things must 
cease. There is to be no other saoriiioe for sin. There is fo be 
no other world where the Spirit of God will strive with men 
There is not to be an eternal preaching of the Gospel — an 
eternal succession of appeals and remonstrances on the pait ot 
God. The period must, in the nature of things, come when this 
will cense, and the afftiira of the world wiU be wound up. 
There is but one Great Sacrifice for sin ; and when that has been 
fairly and fully presented to the raind according to the Divine 
purpose and arrangement, and has been, rejected, the probation 
must then end. All the aiiangements of the plan of redemption 
contemplate such a close ; and the affairs of earth are moving on 
fo such a consummation. 

(4.) The doom of man may, with evident propriety, be fixed 
at the close of this life. What better world of probation 
could there be than this ? What stronger inducements to 
holiness could be presented than are here set before man P 
"Wimt more simple and eiisy teste could be furnished than are 
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ftirnished in the gospel ? And though life is short, yet thot 
" life is long which answers life's great end ;" and the great end 
is to prepare for heaven. Though it is short, jet it is long 
enongh to repent of sin, to embrace the gospel, nnd to secure 
an interest in the world of glory. Not the age of Methuselah 
is needful fov that ; for the child may embrace it, and tho 
man of years might have embraced it a thousand times. Hia 
life has heen long enough to reject the plan ; and a life which 
is long enongh to rgect it, is long enongh to embrace it. In 
regard to the reeeptiou or tlie i-ejection of the goapol, and in 
regard to the ■whole eharaoter of man, the question is ftiUy tested 
by this life. What further trial is necessai'y for a mail ■who has 
lived for eighty, or sixty, or fifty, or forty years ; who has a, 
thousand times been offered salvation ; and ■who has as often 
rejected it ? Why should it bo necessary for him to live another 
eighty years to know ■what he is ? What would he gtuned, 
either in justice or propriety, if -that period were doubled or 
quadrupled? What would be gained if the same thing were to 
be rejected tili time itself shall end P Is there any doubt about 
his character? 

Here bear in mind one truth which all men are prone to 
f g t It d t eq ra y ai m j leed t 

h h t d h wh t m Th p 1 

Id d d d t d th t w Id ti t tl ff f 
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t 1 y h t gl h ■wh h Pit dful t g 
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d t as tai h t h f m If p d and 

h f h fl red d J ted t h It 

tlthq ddtm httlm Al 

wh th h t isth fid h h H tm d I 

hisetemaldoombe£a.edaccoiding to the deeds done in the body. 

(5.) Lastly, I observe, that God regards men sm on probation, 
and treats them accordingly. He offers them salvation ; he 
ti-eats them as moral agents ; he sets life and death before them ; 
he places them in circumstances where they must dovelope their 
chai'aoter, and then he removes them to another world. What 
the nature of that world is, he has told us. As the ti'ee falls, so 
it lies. He that is holy shall be holy still, and he that is filthy 
shall be filthy still. The one part shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, the other into life eternal. In all the volume of 
revelation, there is not the slightest hint on which ingenuity 
has ever fastened that intimates that thuro will be any other 
woild of piobation ; not a hint that the Itodeemcr ■iiill again 
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hiecd, or that partlon will be oifered there in viitue of hia atonc- 
rnent iiiEide on earth ; not Qii intimation tliat the sacred Spirit 
will ever ha again sent to purify a polluted heart. Ab man dies, 
he is to continue for ever; and as bis character is formed in this 
life, so most be his final doom. 

My point I regard as established. It remains only, before I 
conclude, to entreat those whom I now address not to ho deceived. 
God is not mocked, and he cannot be under any delusion in 
regard to what yon are. He will judge you accoi-ding to your 
true character \ a character which is to be ascertained by tlie 
manner in which you treat his offer of mercy thioiigb Jesus 
Christ. No man need deceive himself on this point ; no man 
need be lost. Nothing is plainer than the gospel of Christ ; 
nothing more clear than what God requires you to do. It iS|fo 
repent and believe the gospel ; to embrace the terms of mej-cy, 
and lead a holy life. To do that is to sow to the Spirit; not to 
do that is to sow to the flesh. And if instead of doing that, my 
fellow sinner, you choose to pursue the ways of licentious and 
sensual plcasme, to gm the reins to eonapt and cotinpting 
passions, to make provision onh for this fafe, I foiewaui you 
that God niU nit be mocked in this thing , noi will he suppose 
that such a couise ean entitle you \o reap evcilastin^ life 
You will leap lorruption You will gathei the appiopiiate 
haivest of such a course You are here for a little time — -yet 
time long enough with lefeience to a futme world, and you aie 
every day, and hour, and moment forming a ohoiactti foi that 
future woild Soon you will be there Soon you Mill give up 
Toui account for all the dteds done m the body To appuze 
you of that feet I now addif-s you, with one more niessaga 
announcing to you that jou must soon giie up youi ntcount, 
and assuring lou once moie that tlie gicit question which joui 
Cieator designs shall be settled, is not whether jou aie accom- 
plished, oi learned, 01 beautiful, or ndi oi honouied, but whether 
you have embiaced the offer of mercy thiough a Kedeemti and 
have truly lepeuted of your sins On the graces bunk jou 
stand, and soon this question will be setfied for eiei , and I 
conjuie you to act for etejnity Foi soon the haiKst will be 
passed, ind the summer ended — whethtr jou aic oi in, not 
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THE NECESSITY OP ACCOMMODATING OURSET.¥RS TO THJ; 
AEaAHGEJIENTS OP THE DIYINB GOYEENJIENT. 

Matt, ssv, 2S, 27.— "Thou Itneweat that I reap wheralaoBed not, and 
gather where I have not sti-HWod; thou oughtest thereron? to have put my 
money to the exchongeca, and then at my coming I Ehould havo reoelved 

This is a part of n, parable i and ils design is to illustrate the 
views wliieh men who neglect religion hnve of the goveniment 
and plans of God. The man who had failed to improve his one 
talent alleged as a reason that he who hnd eommitted it to him 
Tvaa nnJTJst and Berere in his exactions ; and not lieing satisfied 
with the arrangements, he had buried it in the earth. The illus- 
tration evidently refers to those who fail to improve the talents 
committed to lliem j and who, when the Judge shall come to 
reckon with tiem, will he found to he unprepared. 

The reason, why they do this is some secret dissatisfaction 
with the government of God. They are not pleased with his 
Jaw, his plan of salvation, or his reqnirements, and they roate 
no effort to be pi-epared to meet him, and to give up their 
account. God's administration they regai-d ns one where he 
reaps what he has not sown— a government severe, harsh, tyran- 
nical. The answer of the man who had committed the talent 
to him who made the complaint was, that linoviing what were 
the principles on which his affairs were administered, he ought 
TO HATE accommodated himself to them, and then ho would 
liave been rewarded like the others. We are not to suppose 
that the Saviour meant to admit that the charge which men 
bring against God is just, or that God is severe, harsh, or 
capricious in his requirements; but the idea is, that since men 
understand what are the principles of hia government, and on. 
what terms he will bestow favours, it is wise to comply with 
those terms, and not neglect their salvation : — " Thou knewest 
that I reap where I sowed not,— thou oughtest THEREFOEB to 
have put my money to the exchangers ! " You know what are 
the principles of the Divine government ; you know on what 
terms God bestows salvation ; you Itnow that he is inflexible in 
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tliose terms, even so mucll so as to seem, stem and severe ; you 
onght, therefore, ■with so much move anxiety to endeavour to 
comply -with, those terms, and to be prepared for your strict and 
Eolemn account. 

In illnstrating^ tliis sentiment, I sliall, 

I. In the first place, show what are tlio grounds of complain 
among men akrat tie government and plans of God ; and, 

II. That it is wise to comply ■with the actual state of things, 
and to seek Ms favour in the way which he has presciibed, 

I. WTiat are tlie grounds of complaint among men about the 
government anil plans of God f 

Thei* arc men who tliink the government of God, as desciiljed 
in the Bible, to be harsh and severe, who yet do not mean to 
regard God himself as a tyrant. They have no belief of tho 
tmth of tho Bible, but suppose tliey have a view of the Divine 
government much more conformable to truth than that which is 
there repi'esented. Yet these men. do not mem- to be regarded 
as infidels. They are known estemally as respecters of religion ; 
bat the religion ■which they respect is not the religion of the Bible, 
but the somi-deistical system ■which they have formed in their 
minds ; — that sentimental religion which floats before the liincy ; 
the religion of nature which they think to be the ti-ue, the 
beautiful, and tho reasonable, rather than that severe and harsh 
religion which denounces pnnisliment, and which sternly requires 
repentance and feith on the penalty of being lost for ever. Yet 
even such men are not altogether iree from regarding the govern- 
ment of God, contemplated under any view, as harsh and severe. 
There are some facts m the world which are about as difficult 
to manage as any of the doctrines of revelation ; and even when 
man has rejected revelation, he is sometimes as much embarrassed 
in grappling with those facts aa he would be with the doctrines 
of the Bivine administration as developed in the Bible. Men 
do not get away from diffienlty by rejecting Christianity. 

The mass of men, whether tiiey are among the speculative 
believers in the truth of the Bible or not, at heart are complainers 
in regard to the principles of the Divine administration. They 
we not satisfied with the government of God. They regard it 
as harsh and severe. And instead of accommodating themselves 
to what are undeniable facts, or to what is revealed as certainly 
ti'ne, they suffer tho mind to aeenmulate complaints against 
God i to be chafed and soured by the operations of his govern- 
ment; and to cherish such views of him that it is impossible lor 
them to love him. Before they can be reconciled to God it is 
necessary to remove thoae acc^umulatcd complaints and diasatis- 
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factions ; to show tliem that God is woitliy of thoir confidGnee, 
and that he is qualified for universal empire ; and this is often 
a more difficult taalt than it would be to clear away the rubbish 
from BabyloQ or Nineveh to find a place to lay a foundation on 
which to rear a wall or a dwelling. 

Now the viewa which men actually cherish of the plans and 
government of God are something like the following :^ 

(1.) That his law is needlessly severe and stem. "I knew 
thee that thou art aa hard man" was the language of the com- 
plainer in the text. A law of some kmd they would not object 
to ; but the law that condemns all sin ; that attempfa to control 
the feelings ; that tates cognizance of the motives ; that frowns 
on the most trivial offences ; that makes no apology for the in- 
flrmitieB of men, and for the strength of paasiou, and for an 
ori^nal propensity to a certain course of thought or life, they 
feel is needlessly severe. That God should hold them answer- 
able for each idle word, and for the coving of a wanton eye, and 
for the least stain of pollntion on the heart, and for the slightest 
wandeidng of the ftiiioy from, pure objects, they hold to be un- 
reasonably hard and stern. 

(2 ) Ihat the laii of God should hai e such a penalty as it has. 
To some penaltj they « ould not object , for they see it appended 
to all kwB Bat the penalty which denounces eternal death for 
e^ety ofiwnce, which dooms a sinner to infinite and unending 
pain without respite and without hope , which never speaks of 
mitigation or end, seems to them to be horrible, and they do 
not sciuple to cherish the feeling m their hearts, though they 
foi vanoua i easons would not choose to express it openly, that a 
being who can delibeiately afEs anch a penalty to his law is 
wholly uawoithy of the confidence of the univei'se. 

(3 ) Men suppose that his government is aihitrary. That he 
governs by will, — not by reason ; that he has formed an eternal 
plan and ordained an unchangeable decree, and then attempts to 
treat men and to punish them as though they were free — 
though he knew that they could not do otherwise if they would, 

(4.) That he requires much more of them than they can per- 
form ; that he requires tliem to love him and serve him with a 
perfect heart, when he does not give them tlie grace to enablb 
thein to do it. This, perhaps, is tlie leading thought in the text ; 
" Thou art an hard man, reaping whore fhou hast not sown, and 
gathering where thou hast not strawed." The idea is, that God 
does not give grace, and yet exacts as pure and perfect love as 
that of the ungels; that "the taJe of bricks is not diminished 
iiught though no strasv bo given," Exod. v, 7, 8. Some service 
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they would be wilhnj to rendei tn God but to demand a sci 
TICS of eatue obedteace where no giace is given— a scivice of 
perfect loye, when God eolifcl*. none of the mfluencea needful 
tor it which thpT rcgird at, tho natme of his goveinment — 
tlie\ consider es ii (innnj 

(3 ) Ihat he requirLS them to forsalte pleasuica which are 
hoimless, and to practise austerities which aie needless thnt 
he demands a aepaiation liom tho common pursmts in which 
men are engaged, which is leqnired bj no diotitos of leaaoii , 
tliit he insists on a, devottoa to relufion of time.aad piopeify, 
and influence, and feeling-, whioh interfeies with the leal happi 
nesa of man and thnt he claims from the heart and the life a 
ehvish deiotiOQ to his cause which would interfeie much with 
rational enjoyment and solid happiness. To tlie rendering of an 
external service they would hare little objectioa ; to the bowing 
of the knee at stated times they would have no reluctance ; to 
a devotion to the interests of religion which would be consistent 
with the ordinary and accustomed pleasures of life, they would 
not serionaly demur ; but when the demand comes for the w/mIs 
body, soul, and spirit to be employed in .his service ; for the 
consecration to God of the "talent," though single, to him 
only, they object as being needlessly unreasonable and aeyere, 
and they say of him that they " know that his government ia 
hard — he reaps where he has not sown, he gathers where he 
has not strawed." 

(6.) The same thing is felt in regard to the toiTns of salvation. 
It ia tt " hard" administration, they feel, tllat they are not 
permitted to rely on tlieir own morality, and that even the 
most amiable and upright life is to go for nothing in tlie matter 
of justification before God. To some conditions of salvation they 
ivould not object! and any service which an amiable disposition, 
or an honest life, or a fair character would confer, they would 
not be unwilling to render. But why ahonld repentance be 
demanded of him who feels that he has nothing, or almost nothing, 
of which to repent ? T(7hy make this an indispensable condition 
t h"m wh 1 b I i^ht d f ' 11 h' rf ' Ad wbj 
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hia charaotor accjuii'ed by a life of many years of steady ■virtue, 
should go for uotliing in the matter of salvation, seems to liim 
" hard," aud he is ready to accuse the govei-niuent of God aa 
being unreoBouable and severe. 

(7.) He has another difficulty still. The goverument of God, 
lie feels, is arbitwu-y in the dispensation, of iavours. To one he 
gives five talents, to another two, to another one. On one he 
bestows great endowments, and from others lie withholds them. 
To one he gives his Holy Spirit, from another he ■witliholds 
this gift. The mind of one he makes tender, and that of another 
lie leaves as hard as adamant. One is converted by his almighty 
power, and another is left in his sins. One is chosen to life, 
nnd anotbei' is passed over aud doomed to death. To one he 
gives grace to become a Christian, and to another not ; and yet 
of all it is said he requires the same service, demands in all the 
same faith, and condemns to woe in all cases where he aflbrds 
no help to avoid it. This, says he, is a " hard." government ; 
this is a hard master to serve. It is " reaping where he has not 
sown, and gathciing where he has not strawed," and the talent 
is hid in the cartli. Ko effort is made to improve it; no desire 
is felt to comply with tha requisition of such a government — and 
many secictly go back from this view to that to wliich I havo 
already adverted— to what seems to them a more plausible and 
rational system — the system of semi-infidelity— a system of 
religion which eyeiy man forms for himself. 

At this stage of the argument it is not improper to pause 
and ask you, my friends, whether I have given aii aocomit of 
any feelings which yon will recogime as your own. I havo 
intended not to do iiyustiee to the objection which is felt— /eW 
rather than avowed. Can you not discover here some of tlie 
operations of your own minds, as if some one had been i"eading 
what you had supposed to he hidden thoughts in the chambere 
of your own souls? That thei'e are such feelings there I have 
no doubt ; that they are feelmgs which ought not to be cherished 
yoa woald show by yoilr unwillingness to aTOW them. But if 
there, they are standing: in 'te way of your salTation, and 
you will not become Christians, whatever else you may be, 
till they are removed. 1 propose to meet these feelings in what 
I Imvo yet to say, and I shall do you an essential service if I 
can contribute anything towards removing them. 

!l'here are two questions about the plans and government of 
God, The one' is, whether his arrangement is a wise and good 
one \ the othei' is, whether, being what it is, it is not wise and best 
fill' us io accommodate ourselves to it; and avail ourselves of the 
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arrangements ■wliieli actually exist, even thougli we cannot exactly 
Ece that tliey are the best. The latter ia the point now before us, 
II. My aeoond proposition is, that it is wise to fali in with tlie 
actual stale of things, and Bceh the favour of God in the wai/ 
tahich lie has prescribed. " Thou knewest that I reap where I 
Eowed not, — thou ougutest thebbforb to hare put my money 
to the exchangers." Let us paraphrase this : — ' Thou tnowest 
that God liaa giTen a law wHoh is holy, and strict in its require- 
ments ( thou knowesfc that he has appointed the jienalty of 
eternal death on its violation ; thou knoweat that lie requires a 
! ly d b d' t lif th ■ 
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winds and storms, and < eoi >m it iti a himself to them He hiulds 
a ship fitted to the nav!t,ation, of distant seis and sf eks to gut 
within, the iiflnenoe of fa^oui-able gales and piopares for the 
billows and tempests that he has leason to sipiose he must 
encou iter But why not eoraplain that God mide saeh wastes 
of waters acd that he raises up a storm o maltcs the hUlows 
roll ? A man pu poses to become a farmer Ihe piece of la id 
which he buys is covered with the foiest where the sunbeima 
have nevci looked dowii throut,h the thick foliage oi the eoil 
What does he do '' He ccoi ! j -odates himsell to the ea e 
shoulde -s his axe and tiee aftei tice is luil low and he plouglis 
and ftnces his land and gathers out the stones and ascertaii s 
tl t ft! "1 d d !t t! d t "t d ■ tt 

tht hilwUp-odee tt dwht thtwhh 

ill p d wh t d 1 1 1 th t hi h w 11 p 1 
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to do it without complaining. All that is asked now ia, that the 
same thing should be done in religion. "Why should it not be ? 
(2.) My second obsei'vation is this, — that we eamiot change 
the arrangements o£ Providence, and that, knowing what tliey 
are, it is the pnit of wisdom to accommodate ourselves to them. 
A wise man will comply with what he cannot help, unless it 
can be shown to he wrong to do so. To refuse to do tliis is to 
make himself miserable to no benefit, and life will be spent in 
the employment of " gnawing a file." If men by resistance could 
change the aetual oi-der of things ; if thoy could roversa what 
are now facts, and substitute what would meet their views in 
place of what actually occurs, the case would be different. But 
if thoy can do none of these things, what is the way of wiadomi' 
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A man is diesafisfled that there aie tempests and head winds on 
the ocean "^ ill his displeasme cahu the billows or still the 
Btoi n '' He is dissatisfied that there are hills and nioi'a£S(s 
and floods and eaithqnakes on land "W ill h)a displeasure 
chain>:e any ot these things'' What is the path of the wise ii 
Buph cases ? Is it not to aot ni if these things were bo and to 
aecoDiniodate ourselves to them and aince theie aiB tempests 
and stoi ns on the dtep to act as if it were so and build our 
ships o as to le safe in them and on the land to ^et as it 
there weie lulls aid locfcs and streams and when they cam ot 
he remoied n ake tlie best of actual ciroumstanees bo a iiau 
glows old and his head becomes vhite — blossoming for the 
f,raie Ihe course of e^ents is onward and he cannot make 
one white haii black again or loll bach, the wheels of life a day 
01 an hour "W hat is the x^th of wisdom >' It is to aot aa if 
he were to be old and to leconmiodate himself to this fact ^ 
Mill his displeasuie at it change the faef So in regard to 
the laws of piopcrty They aie settled laws If a man wishes 
to be ptospered in the world as a geneial thing the way is by 
mdusliy and temperance and honesty and stiaightforwaid 
dealing Ihis is so well understood that it may be legaided as 
settled "What is the way of wisdom^ Is it to biaie this 
settled law and set himself against the course of events and 
attempt to be rich and happy and at the same time idle and 
iitempeiate and dishonest, and ciooked in his deabnes'' Men 
do not act thus and though it mav lequiie mnch self denial 
and many hardships yot they submit to the settled course of 
evei ts and aie ind istiious a id sobei and upright m or !ei to be 
rich and happy If tbcy do ho* choose to accommodate them 
seWes to the course ot events those e\ent3 will move on atill 
man cannot change them Seed time ai d hariest, summer a id 
■wintei cold and heat succeed each othei just as though the 
complamer bad no esistencc 

So m the ea"* before us there nie settled piinciples m the 
DiTme administration There aie certain facts Iheie is a 
couise of even s wliich we cannot change Theie la i, revealed 
way of sahation Aie these things changed if men oppose 
them or refuse to act as if tl ey weie soi* 'Mot one of them 
Men Bie disaatisfied that sin is in the woild a id muin ur that 
God permitted it Is the fact chaiged at all? Is it not juaE 
as mighty and loathsome and ruinous in youi soul as if it wire 
admitted that God was nght in all that he had done'' Men 
think tl e Hw of God hai«l and leveie Is the couisc of eienti 
uilitU admit tioi ot Ihit kw change H "\ou dc j tl t 
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there is a judgment. What effect has this on the fact of the 
judgment? Is the judgment- seat likely fo be sivept away 
because you do not choose to believe what ia said of it ? You 
think it hard that there ia a hell. And what then ? Ara its 
fires extinguished becduse you choose to think so ? You doubt 
the tralh of the Bible. And what then? Ia it any the less 
true P And suppose you could prove that it were false, what 
would follow tiiea? Would it change the fact that man ia a 
. sinner, and that he is miserable, and tiiat he is to die, and that 
eternity is to be dreaded, and that the apostasy has filled the 
■world with griefe and tears P Not one of thom. The Bible has 
created none of these woes. 'I'hey ai'e sad, mejanoholy facts, 
whether tlie Bible bo true or false, and your destroying the 
Bible would make no change in legaid to these fwts Now 
what is wise in such a ease? It is to accommodate ourselves 
to these facts, and act as if they weie so The eoui-^e ot nature 
must bend, or we must. But can we stand up agai ist the cou bb 
of events and act as if they were not so ? 

(3.) Tlie third consideration is that theie is no leason to 
believe man can be saved in any other way than by compliance 
with the plan which God h^ presciibed and it is wise there- 
fore, to conform to his terms. God has for illustiation told the 
farmer how he may have a harvest It is bj a propoi cultiva- 
tion of his soil, by aeasonably ploughing md sowing and tilling 
his fields. But if he choose to tpend the time of plon^jhing and 
sowing in bed oi in the place of dissipation nothing pievenfs 
his doing it, but will God woik a miracle to accommodate his 
love of idleness oi dissipation and give him a harvest? God 
has told a joung man how he may become leai led It is by 
patient and persevenng study But if he chooses to ■« aste tl o 
time of study m sleep oi with, the idle nothing pievents lus 
doing it ( but will God work a miracle and make him by in'jpi- 
ratiou a Pan or a Person f Ho has told us how we may, as a, 
great law, enjoy health It is by tempeianco in eating and 
drinking, by exercise, by a good conscience, by avoiding the 
excesses of passion, and guarding iLom needless exposures But 
if we choose to neglect these salutary rules, and pursue a life 
just the opposite, will God vi ork a miracle for our accommoda- 
tion" So la all things, God has appointed certain conditions of 
his feioor in health, morals, teputation, property, salvation 
Man, a fi-ee agent, can. neglect them all But will God bend 
the laws of the univei-se to ua P Will he woik a succession of 
miracles to accommodite om indolence our selfislmtss our 
Benouility, oui piidc, cui distiu&t cl liib «iidom und goodu(.>i.a 
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No. The fixed laws of iiatuve and of grace move on, and if, by 
our eoiiformiug ouiselvee to them, they do not bear «s to aSueuce, 
and Tirtne, and repntafion, and heaven, they will sweep us on 
to poyei'ty, and rags, and disgrace, and the di'unkai-d's grave, 
and to hell. And knowing what they are, we ought tiierepoee 
to acoomniodate ourselves to what ■we know is to be the result. 

Now, in regard to the particular matter before us, many have 
been dissatisfied with the Bible, and have r^ected iL Have 
they therefoi-e been safe, and have they gone to heaven ? Tltat 
remaias to be proved. Neither the heaven nor the earth ; neitlier 
God nor angels; neither their own lives nor tlieir death-beds 
have given any evidence of it. What is the proof that they 
were saved? Is it such that you and I can feel that our immortal 
interests are safe if we do the same thing? Many have refused 
to repent and believe the gospel, and have lived and died thus. 
"What is the evidence thatthey have notbeen' lost,' as the Saviour 
said they would ba ? la it such that we ean feel ourselves safe 
in doing the same thing ? Many have been living in tha neglect 
of religion, and have died thus. They were opposed in heart to 
the law of God and to its penalty. They doubted the ivisdoni 
of his administration. They hai-dened themselves when the 
gospel was preached and when salvation was proclaimed. What 
is the proof that they were saved? 'Where, where shall we 
look for it? Is it such that it would be safe to risk the wcUure 
of our souls npon it ? What sign is there in the sky which says 
that they are there ? Has a new star appeared, as it was said 
there did when Ctesar died, to show that they are gone to 
heaven ? Has an angel come forth and written their names 
among the constellations? Think not this extravagant. If I 
am to be safe if I am an infidel, an impenitent sinner, a wicked 
man, a negleeter of prayer, and a despiaer of the cross, I wish 
to have some evidence that they who have done the same thing 
before me were safe and are now happy. I look about for the 
proofs. They are not in tlie sky. I see no sign there ; I hear 
no voice. I go to their graves. I see no reason to credit the 
flattering epitaph on their giuvestones that they went to heaven. 
I see thera not coming back from the woi'ld of glory to tell me 
they are blessed. I ask, where is the evidence, where on a dying 
bed, at their graves^— in all the universe, where is the evidence 
that I may live thus and be safe? I see none; I hear none; 
I am told of none, even by tliose who are expecting to be 
saved in the same way. And then yott nsk me what evidence I 
have that the man who repents and believes will be saved. I 
have evidence. It may not sctm strong to you; it is clear to 
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me; and yonrielf being judge, it is better than none It is in 
the promises of the Bible, in. the ^oice of inspiration lu the 
resurrection of the liedtemei , ie his asaurance that his people 
shall be with him, and nothing yet has ocomied in legaid to 
the influence of has gofcpel, to the bviiig yutues oi the d3ing 
pence of his fnends, to shake my belief that it wtU he so I see 
them die just as if they vieie going to heaven — bo peacifful, ao 
calm, BO happy, that I cannot douht that they are safe Know- 
ing what are the terms on whii,h God bestows etciml Me, they 
have conformed to those pimciples, and then lues and deafh 
have been all that could be demanded on the supposition that 
they were goiug to heaven 

(4.) My fouith coniiAciation is, that the arrangements by 
which God pi-oposes to sai e men are not mireasonable, or such 
as to thi-ow any msupei-able baiiiei in then way, and they 
should therefoie confoim to them It was no impiacticable 
thing tliat'was lequired of the man with the one talent Was 
it beyond his powei to put the money to the txchnnsiis? So 
we say of the terms of salvation Are they impossible to ha 
complied with ' Are they so stem, so severe, so much beyond 
the human poweis as to pnt eternal life bej ond oui reach P I 
could make a long aignment on this point but I shall not eutet 
now upon it. I will settle it by two oi thiee qneations — Who 
are they that believe and aio saiedP Children, the i^noiant, 
slaves, as well as the learned and the great. Is that impossible 
for you which may be done by your child? — that, beyond yonr 
power, which has been done by many a poor, benighted heathen, 
by the savBge, by tho mail in bonds ? What does God require 
of you ? Does he say. Go on a pilgrimage over oceans to visit 
some far distant shove P No. He says, " Come unto me !" Does 
he ask money ? No. " Come without money and without 
price." Does he aalt painful penance P Just as much as you do 
of your child, when he has done wrong, that he will confess and 
forsake it. Does he demand a hard service? He asks confi- 
dence in the great and glorious Saviour ; a pure heart and life ; 
a meek, gentle, holy walk ; hands fl'ee from bribes, and a heart 
■without covetonsness and sensuality; a spirit of kindness, and 
forbearance, and forgiveness ; love, pure, glowing, steady to him- 
self and to all mankind. Is this hard P Is it stern ? Is it severe ? 

We are conducted to these conclusions : — 

(1.) Iteligion requires humility. It demands of us that the 
intellect should be bowed and the will subdued. We must 
beiid, ond not God ; our heai'ta must yield, and not his principles 
of government; wo must accommodate ouraelvcs to the settled 
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coTii'Se of events, and not require them to bo accommoaated to 
us. As the fji-st thing in religion, therefore, we may say that 
humility ia required, and we might go on to say of it, aa 
Demosthenea said of aetion, that it is tiie second thing and the 
third thing. And yet it is no more than is required anywhere 
else. It is the condition of our being — the hiw of our nature. 
Wo roust yield to the settled courae of events on our farms, in 
commerce, and in our health, and why should we not in reli- 
gion ? Why pause and hesitate only here P 

(2.) Yieldiag must be wholly on oar side. God will not yield, 
nor ehould he. His terms are settled and understood, and ha 
will not depart fvoro them, nor should ha. The univeise would 
not be safe should he depart from the great principles of his 
administration, nor is there any reason why he should do it. If 
we have any safety, it is in the aasnrauee that he does not change, 
and that the principles of his government are always the same. 

(3.) Finaliy, the sum of the whole matter is this ; — We most 
comply with the terms which he has pi'ovided for salvation, or 
be lost. Those terms must be met exactly, and notliing oan he 
substituted iu their place. He demands of us repentance, and 
faith in the Loi-d Jesus. He solemnly assures us that " he that 
helieveth not shall be damned," and has said, " Except ya repent 
3"o shall all likewise perish.'' There is, therefore, my friends, a 
simple question before jour minds at this time — a question as I 
believe of vital interest to your souls. It is, whether, knowing 
the principles of the Divine government, and the terms on whioli 
Godwin save men, you aie willing to accommodate yourselves to 
those terms and be saved, or whether you will, dissatisfied and mur- 
muring, bui-y your talent ia the earth. That question is now 
before you for decision. That it is a. momentous question I need 
not soy. Believing, as I do, that on it depends the eternal weal 
or woe of every one who bears me now ; that the deeisiou 
is to enter into all that there is of joy or woe beyond the grave \ 
that we are sinnei-s, lost, ruined, and condemned, and that these 
are the terms of pardon, and these only, how can I neglect to 
urgo it upon you with affectionate entreaty? The gi'eat, the 
momentous subject I leave with yon. Above us is heaven and 
immortal gloiy, to be obtained by us only on certain conditions, 
which God has made known. Beneath ua is the world of despair, 
to be avoided only on certain terms, which God bos prescribed. 
Just before us is the grave, where there is no work, and in 
which no offer of life and salvation is made on any terms, and 
where the everlasting doom is sealed for ever. Dying friends, 
oh how soon shall we be there ! 
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Mn.TT. xviii. 11.— "Tha Son of man is come to save that which was lost," 

All men, witli exceptions too fe^r to be taken into the gene- 
ral account, have some Bcheme of salvation. The exceptions 
relate to tiie vei-y few cases ivhei'e individuals are in a state of 
despair ; oi- wliere, either from physical disease, ov fi-om some 
perverted view of the truths of religion, they have abandoned 
all hope of happiness in the world to eorae. "With these veiy 
few exceptions, there are none who do not espeot to be happy 
beyond the grave. The proof of this is plain. It is fonnd in 
the composure with which men look at eternity ; the indifference 
which they manifest when wanied of a comiug Judgment ; the 
cool and unperturbed epiiit with which they pui-sne the things 
of this life, whether they are Berioua things ormeretriflesi the 
uiiconcem which they evince when told of eternal sorrows. 
It requires the utmost strength of human hai-dihood when a 
cnminal looks with no paleness of the features, and no trembhng 
of tlie limbs, on the §ibbet where he is soon to be executed ; 
and no man could look on eternal aori'ow witii a belief that it is 
t h hi w d be ed "Wb ee m th f 
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portion, and still to sit tinmoied. Still less can men belieie 
this and he olieerful and gay. Every man, therefore, must have 
some secret scheme by which he hope's to he saved. 
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Yet theie can bo but one method of salvation that ia true. 
If (he Chnstian plan is ti ae then ali others are false ; if they 
aie true then that is false It theie are other sthemea hy ■which 
n an can be aavtd then there ■waa no need of the Sacrifice oa the 
ci-oss and the sdieme proposed in the gospel is an impostui'e. 
Ihe admission then, that the Christian religion is true — an. 
admis&ion ■which sinners often so leadily and so thoughtlessly 
make— la a condemnation of all othei' systems, and shuts out all 
■who aie not mteicstod in tho plan of the gospel from all hope 
of heaven. 

On this account, if on no otlier, therefore, it cannot but be a 
matter of importance to know what the plan of salvaljon pro- 
posed in the gospel is. Tho previous discourses have been de- 
signed, in part, to prepare the way for this by considering cei'tain 
states of the mind in regard to religion ; by removing certMn diffi- 
enlties felt by men on the subject, and by stating certain presump- 
tive claims ■which Christianity has on the attention of men. It 
seemed proper to do this before attempting to show speeifieally 
what the plan of salvation revealed in the gospel is ; and having 
done that, the way is now prepared for a more definite state- 
ment of the scheme of salvation proposed in tlie gospel, or the 
mental process through ■which a sinner passes ■when he embraces 
the plan. In doing this, I wish to take out this scheme from all 
others, and to show v^hat it is, so that a man who asks what he 
shall do to be saved, may understand what, according to this 
scheme, k to be done ; ■wl^t is required of him ; what hindrances 
he will meet, and what enconragements will he held out to him ; 
■what, in one word, according to this scheme, is the mctliod by 
which God proposes to bring a sinner to heaven. 

I begin, of coarse, with a considerrLtion of the state in which 
tho gospel finds man ; and the general statement which I make 
on tliis point is, that God's plan of saving men is based on the 
fact that the race is by nature destitute of holine^. If this ■wei'e 
not so, there would have been no necessity for the scheme. 
Men would have possessed full capability of saTing themselves. 
If men before or since the promulgation of this plan had any 
elements of holiness in their character, or any traits which could 
by their own skill be wrought into a texture of righteousness ; 
or if there was remaining in the human soul any gc-rm of good- 
ness which could by culture be developed intjD holiness ; or if 
there was any slumbering spark of piety that needed only to he 
uncovered and fanned into a flame, then, the design of interposing 
in, the manner revealed in the gospel would have been nnneces- 
sary, and would not hare occurred. For then oil that would 
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have been needfnl would hare been to leave the race to them- 
selves, with only sach moi-al encouragement as would stimulate 
them to effort, or ivith, euch aid as would enable them to unfold 
the germ of piety in tlie soul, as they now cultivate the intellec- 
toal powers, or as tliej cultivate a plant from a seed sown in. a 
garden. This is very far from being the gospel scheme. 

But it is of the last importance that we should understand 
what is meant when it is said that Cod's plan of saving men is 
based on the fact that the race is destitute of holiness. There 
are things which men try to do in religion which fhty cannot 
do, and are, therefore, not required fo do ; there are instructions 
given to men seeking to be saved, which the nature of the 
human mind foi'bids any one to follow, and which ought not to 
be followed ; there are statements made on this point which no 
man can believe to be tme, hard as he may try to think them 
true, and ranch as he may endeavour to hlamo himself because 
he does not ; there ace acts for which a man thinks he ought to 
condemn himself, when after all his struggling he cannot work 
himself up to feel one particle of guilt ; and there are doctrines 
which ro.en are sometimes taught that iiey ought to believe, 
which are so obviously and palpably false, that in trying to' 
believe them they become disgusted with the entire system, and 
renounce the whole together. After all the efforts which men 
make to credit absni'dities, there are things which the human 
mind can believe, and tliose which it cannot ; there are things 
which we can repent of, and those which we cannot. In a 
certain state of mind, and under a certain kind of teaching, a 
man often works himself np into a belief that he oui/ht to feel 
guilty, when he cannot ; and often blames himself in this respect, 
when ho onght to feel that he is acting perfectly right. And 
BO, on the other hand, there are coses where a man resists tho 
conviction of guilt when Le onght to feel it, and does just as 
much injustice to his own nature by refusing to be penitent, as 
lie did in the other case by trying to repent. How, then, is a 
man who wishes to be saved to regard himself on this point ? 
AVh t h h Id to b g 1 y f ? wh t t 
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into your repentanca if you are saved according to tlie way of 
Balvation. provided in the gospel. I do not mean by this that you 
are not involvad serionaly in the consequences of his apostaoy — 
for, except in the notion of personal giiilt in the matter, I would 
go as far as any man in holding that yoa aie so '; but that you 
are not to regard youi-selvcs as personally bla«tewoi-thy on account 
of what he has done, and that you need not try to feel, and 
that you ai-o not to reflect on yonrselvea if you cannot feel that 
you are. If a num ever doea work himself up info the belief 
that he is guilty, or blameworthy, or responsible for the sin of 
Adam, it is simply a delusion of his mind r hannless in some 
respects, but hurtful so far as lie supposes that any piety grows 
out of it — for no true i-eligion grows out of a falsehood, and 80 
far as it tends to modify his views of the character of God. In 
a sound and healthy state of the mind, it is impossible that a 
man should feel guilty or blameworthy for any sins hut Ms own. 
He may be affected in his person, character, happiness, or pro- 
perty, and in some sense iu his reputation, by the sin of another ; 
he may greatly regret it, and may weep over it as a calamilj, 
and may feel himself humbled by it on account of his relation to 
the offender ; but he can never feel in regard to it as he does in 
I'egard to his own sins j he can never weep for it as he does in 
view of his own personal guilt, God, in the constitution of the 
human mind, has fixed bounds on this subject more ilMpassahle 
than are those which resfrain the ocean. You feel guilty for 
yonr own sins; you do not, you cannot for the sin of another. 
The feeling with which you regai-d your own sin, and the feeling 
with wrhich you regai'd tlie sin of another, are as distinct as any 
two classes of feeling possible, and they can never be confounded, 
and they oxe not to be intermingled in a, plan of salvaUon. I 
believe that tho Bible does not hold yon to be blameworthy, or 
I'esponsiblo, or in the proper sense of the term guilty, for the sin 
of Adam, or of any other man. I am certain that yonr con- 
Boienee does not hold you thus guilty. It is a simple matter of 
fact that you cannot malie yourself feel guilty of that, however 
much you may tiy to, and however often yon may be told that 
you must. The act was Aw act, not yours \ the diaohedience was 
Ilia, not yours ; the responsibility was his, not yours. It took 
place nearly six thousand years before yon were bom : you were 
not there ; you had no agency in it whatever — and you cannot 
make yourself feel personally guOty for it, and are not to try to 
do so in tiie matter of salvation. You may lament it — -may feel 
its etfecfs — may weep over those effects ; but you are not to 
lament this, to feel this, to weep over this, aa a pcrsoiinl crime — 
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for you ejiiiiiot do it. That is a aepitrate faeliiig — limited and 
boTinded as distinctly as aui feeling which tlie mmd e\er has, 
and jievpr going ou^ide ot the conseionsness of personal oiimi 
nality. I shall endeavonr to show yon that you have enough to 
lament and weep over, without attempting to buiden yourself 
with this. Settle it, then, as au elementary piinciple in the 
way of salvation, that rcpinlante must he limited to personal 
guilt, and that you can feel condemned only loi j oui own sins — 
not for the sm of anotlier 

(2.) You Bxs not to suppose that it is necessary m order to 
salvation, that you should teel that you aie is bad as you can 
be. I am saying that the plan of salvation m the goipel la 
based on the idea tliat the race is de&titnte ot holiness —but I 
am not saying that it is bnsed on the idea that the sinnei is as 
bad as he can be, or that it la necessary to true i epentanee that 
he should suppose that he la I do not know thit it could bo 
affirmed of any one of our race that has yet lived, that he was 
in all respects, at all times, and in all his relations, as wicked a 
man as he could have been, any more than it can be ainnned of 
any one, the Saviour excepted, that he was in all respects, and 
at all times, as good as he could be. I am sore that this is not 
true of the great mass of those to whom the gospel is preached, 
and who do exercise true repentance : and I do not mean to 
say to you, therefore, that in order to be saved, it is necessary 
that you should feel that you are as bad as yon can be. It is 
simply not tiiie. You might be much worse. Yon might he 
more profane, more sensual, more proud, more irritable, moi^e 
covetous. Yon might have deeper feelings of malignity against 
God, and deeper hatred for man. You might be openly corrupt 
as well as corrupt at heart ; and you might be more corrupt at 
heart than yon are. There are in the soul of the most abandoned 
man some remains of decency — I do not say of holiness— that 
might lie obliterated, so that ho would be woi-se than he is ; there 
is in the most debased and wretched female, now an outcast, 
some lingering of a generous and noble feeUng — 1 do not say of 
love to God — that m ght be que ehed so tl at she would be more 
dep -aved tl au she s It is true that under deep conviction — 
under ve y higl ly wrought feel ne; — ai d when the floods of 
remembered gu It con e roll i g o er tl a soul, tlie sinner does 
sometimes feel t) at he has been as bad as he could be, and that 
all the past u 1 s hie I as been tl e blackness of the deepest 
c m aal ty ■« tl ofh k to rel eve the p eture. But this is the 
1 tpt " of feel g — I s I aps ai avn dable feeling in the 
case — ■ t s not the CO ct o of the sober judgment. And it 
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is true, perhaps, that conviofed sinners try sometimes to make 
tlieiDBelves feel so, and suppose tliat tlipy ought to feel so ; bat 
they should be told that it is not true, and that all real piety is 
based on truth, not on pious falsehood. It is true, indeed, that 
under the deepest conyietion which an awakened sinner ordi- 
narily feels, it may ■with propriety be toid him that he is worse at 
heart than he really supposes himself to be ; that tliei-e is a depth 
of deprayity in his soul which has not yet been seen or developed, 
and that he might dread the revelation of the truth ; but it is not 
true that it is necessary in order to be saved that he should work 
himself up into the belief that he is as bad as he can be, or tliat he 
should chai-ge upon himseKsinsofwhich he has never been guilty. 

Nor, for the same reason, is it necessary that you should regard 
yourself as worse than all others. It is true that Paul felt that 
he was " the chief of sinners," and it is trae that a similar con- 
viction may coice over the minds of others. But this is not 
necessary to genuine repentance, simply (a) becaass it is not tvue 
in the case of the great moss of those who become really penitent ; 
and (5) because it is not necessary to true repentance that we should 
compare ourselves with others in any respect. Genuine repent- 
ance, and a just view of ourselves, are not based in any degree on 
such a comparison with other men, but must arise from tlie con- 
templation of our own character as compai'ed with the law of God. 

(3 ) Wh n y t! t tl pi n f sal fon in the gospel is 

b sed th ppo t fh t th -a destitute of holiness, it 
t m t tl t y f ts ar ts it is implied that 

tl isgltjf td(fththhhe had no power 

t d Th se f oTi It by th 1 1 lion of the human 

mi d t ly 1 m t d this p t as it is in the cases 

ol ad f d to A feel guilty for not 

doing that which he had no power to do, than he can for what 
is done by anotlier. In all cases where there is, in the common 
sense of the term, a want of ability, there is no obligation, and 
tliere can be no sense of guilt if the thing is not done : and no 
method of reasoning can change this conviction of the human 
soul. There is no way by which yon could convince a man that 
he is under obligation to create a world, or to remove a moun- 
tain, or to raise the dead ; or by which you could conviuee him 
that he is guilty if he does not do it. And so, for the same 
reason, and to the same estent precisely, there is no method of 
I'easoning by which you can convince a man that he is under 
obligation to believe if he cannot believe, or to love if he cannot 
love, or to repent if he cannot repent, or to obey if he cannot 
obcyior by which you can make him foel the genuine com- 
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junctions of guilt if, under these circumBtanees, he does noi 
believe, rapenC, love, and olej ' He msii [nofess to be convinced, 
but he is iiot convinced; lie imv fancy that he feels ^uilt, but 
be does not feel it. The human muid was not bo made as to be 
appi'oached in that mannei and lehgion makes its advances in. 
the world in accordance with, tlie laws of tbe mind, and not 
against them. Obligation is limited by ability ; and the con- 
sdouaness of criminality is always ijouaded by the feeling that 
we have omitted to do what we might have done, or have done 
what we had the power of abstaining fiora doing. 

(4.) When we say that the gospel plan of salvation is based 
on the fact that the race is destitute of holiness, we are not to 
bo understood as teaching that there are no amiable qualities in 
the minds of sinners, or that there is nothing that can in any 
sense he commended. Of the Saviour it is said respecting a 
young niftn who came to him, and who afterwards showed that 
he had no real piety, that " beholding Hm, be loved him" {Mark 
X. 21) ; and with all the real, mid genuine, and ardent piety of 
John, thei'e is no reason to believe that it was solely on this 
account that the Saviour loved him. It is not improper to 
suppose tliat Peter, and some of the other apostles, had as sincere 
love to the Saviour as John had, and that Ihey were willing to 
ma.ke as many sacrifices for him as tile " beloved disciple" would, 
and that they as eheerfnlly laid down their lives for the Master 
as he would have done ; hut it is not improper to suppose — 
indeed we cannot help believing — that there was a native 
modesty, gentleness, meekness, amiableness in tbe character of 
John that boi'e a strong resemblance to these traits in the mind 
of the Saviour himself, and that made him peeuliaily the object 
of endearment. So it may be, so it is, of otliors. It is not 
asserted by tlie ftiends of the Christian religion, that thei'e is no 
morality, no pai'sntal or filial affection, no kindness or compassion, 
no conrteouanesa or urbanity, no love of truth, and no honest 
dealing among unconverted men. The friends of reUgion cannot 
ba blind to the eisistence of these quaUCies in n high degree in 
society, nor are they slow to value them, or io render them 
appropriate honoui-s. Yet they suppose that nil these thiugs 
may exist, and may diifuse a charm over society, and promote 
many of the ends of social life, and still that there may be an 
utter destitution of all right feeling toward God. They suppose 
that it is possible that a man may be vei-y kind to tlie poor, and 
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very juat in Ma dealings with, others, and Etili liave a lieiiit of 
pi'ide, and selfislmeas, and enyj', and be an entire neglceter of 
God [ that a man may be upright in his infel-conree with his 
neighbour, and have no right feelings towards his Maker ; that 
a youthful female may he veiy accomplished, and very gentle, and 
very ivinning in, her manners, and yet ne^'er pray, or in any proper 
■way acknowledge God. Yet, when tlie heart is under the deepest 
convictions for sin— whea crushed and broken hy the conscious- 
ness of gnilt, as that of the moat amiable and gentle person may 
be, whether male or femala — it is not necessajy that the mind 
should be blind to these qualities, or that the convicted sinner 
should " write bitter things against himself" on account of them. 
He is no icorse for having possessed them, and if they will not 
save hira, they will at least not be charged against him as a fault. 

With these necessary metes and bounds on the subject, which 
it seemed pi-oper to state, I proceed now to JUusti-ata the general 
statement that, in the plan of salvation, God regards men as 
destifnte of holiness. The remainder of this diseonrse will be 
occupied with a statement showing in what respects this is true. 

The foundation and the sum of all that I have to say is, that 
you are destittde of true piety towards God, "VSTiafever else you 
may have, there is nothing that can be construed as holiness of 
heart ; nothing that is properly the Diviue image in the soul. 
But, lest you should suppose that I am using a mere theological 
technicality, I wonld explain this as meaning that there is iu 
your heart no real love to God ; no true desire to honour him ; 
no just appreciation of hip character; no confidence in him as 
your Creator ; no proper regard for his will ; no pleasm-e in the 
principles of liis government; no desire to please hira. This 
view does not deny to you the possession of much that is amiable 
aud kind in other i-espeets ; it simply deuies that there is in you 
" any good thing towards tlie Lord God of Israel." 

It is undeniable that it is on this view that the whole plan 
of salvation is based and that that plan has grown out of this 
view, and is adjusted to it If Jt hid boen supposed that man 
were not fallen, no plan of salvation would have been pravided, 
for none would have been neeessaiy any more than for the 
angels of heaven j if it had not been supi osed that the race is 
by nature entirely destitute of hohness then tlie plan, if ona 
had been, formed, would ha^e beei wholly different from what 
it is now. If it had been piesumed that there was any ffenn of 
goodness in the soul then the plan would have been to deneliip 
that germ — as we now wtl to cij a 1 1 the liitcllcctual powers 
by education. If it 1 ad b ci si pp s d II t tl u amiable iiuiilities 
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of tile mind ■were m uny sense of tte woid trae piety or eonld 
be transmuted into piety then the plan ivoild liive been to 
attach these qnalities to lehgion Ol to embody them in some 
form of leligion If It had been supposed that thcie weie some 
remains of piety dormant in the soul — some slumbermg and 
almost smofheied spaik of gcodness— that needed only to be 
bioiij,ht out and fmnod to a flame then the selieme ot sab a 
tioii would hft^e been, simply a device to aoconpholi that object 
But it IS not so It IB impossible to explain the plan of salvation 
on the supposition that it is so. The way of salvation in tile 
gospel does not contemplate that You may take the supposition 
that man is destitute of holiness, and that he ia so regai-ded by 
the Author of the scheme, and yon can explain eveiy part of 
the amingement as having' grown out of that supposition — -jnst 
as you can explain tho seienoo of the healing art on tile supposi- 
tion that man is liable to disease, and can explain it on no other. 
If you do not admit that supposition in regard to the chai'aeter 
of man, you. can explain nothing in the gospel -, you can soe no 
piopnetv in any of its auingcments. By a simple glance at 
the subject you can sec what I shall more fully explain here- 
nftei, that on tins supposition all that is said in connexion with 
that plan about the atone t — th w b th— th It f he 

Holy Spnit— the doctiiu f j tifi ti by f th 1 as pi ob 
and a meaning vhat plao wh t ifi t h th y on 

any other supposition ?Thwytlt aldin 

the gospel, la adjusted toth d thtth "a dtttof 

holiness, and to no other ti fth hrate fur -aoe I 
lay this, therefore, at th f d ti If ti t tl e 

■whole plan is unoajled fo d m g d th f 1 g 
taken a wrong view of 1 m t th. t t po t la 

false throughout. You c m k yth f Cl n tl ty 

oil any other suppositio th tl t this f II ac nd 

that the i-ace is wholly destitute of holiness ; but on that suppo 
sition it has at least the merit of being an admirably adj ist d 
Bcherae, as it will be easy to show you hereafter. You can eve 
. hope to soe the beauty or the fitness of Chrisfdanity Hs a w a) of 
sal'vatiott until you i^mit and feel that whatever else you have, 
you have by nature no true love towards God. 

In the expansion and application of this view there are several 
things which follow, and which it is important to state in ordei" 
to put the mind into possession of tlie e.'caot truth, nnd to eon- 
flrni what has been just said. 

Mrst. lu the way of salvation it is assumed that your morality 
is not holiness. It was not in the easy of the young ruler wliom, 
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oil that acKomit, Jesus loved i it was not in the case of Saul of 
Tiu-sus, w!io said of himself, referring to his character before his 
conversion, " touching the lighteousneaa which is in the law 
hlamdess," PJiil. iii. 6. It is not in your ease. It is another 
thing altogether than religion. Your morality relates to man ; 
not to God. It has, in your own mind, oven, no reference to 
God, It leads you to no act of devotion to Mm ; to no prayer, 
to no desire to iearn his will, to no worship in your family or 
in your cloaeL You do not yourself, even, pretend on this ac- 
count to he a religious or pious man. You do not profess to be ; 
you do not ally yourself to those who ai-e pious ; you do not 
expect to be ranked among their number ; you would be sur- 
prised if yon were — either by man or God. You would either 
receive it as a witticism if you were called a saint, or would 
regard it as intended to bo an insult. You have never pretended 
to perform the proper act of a religions man ; nnd yon would be 
gi-eatly surprised if a religious man should address yon as a 
brother believer. Your morahty ia very valuable in some respects, 
bllt it has a very limited sphere considering all yonr relations ; 
and, though amiable in itself, it may exist in connexion with 
other things that are far from being amiable. Will you .wlfer 
me to show you, by a very plain illustration, how this is ? A 
company of boya are playing on a common. They are blithe, 
merry, happy. They m-e kind to each otlier, and true to each 
other, and faithful to taeh other. If one falls into danger, nil 
are ready to help him ; if one is unfortunate, all aympatbize with 
him,j if one ia prospered, all rejoice. Tliey do not steal from 
each other j they do not slander each other ; they do not cheat 
each other. If one makes a promise to anotlier it is faithfully 
kept ; if a bargain ia made, the most scrupulous mles of honesty 
are observed. But tkey are all ti-uante. They have broken 
away lixim the restraints of home ; aie there conti'aiy to the 
wishes of their parents, and in direct violation of their com- 
mands. They refciao to return home at the time when they are 
commanded to ; and if at homo they manifest no regard for a 
parent's will or comfort. What do you think of t]i«m ? Does 
their system of morality among tliemselves prove that they love 
their parents, or m-e entitled to the favour of their parents ? 
Does it prove that they are not to be regarded as truaitt, and 
ti-eated accordingly ? Suppose tliat one of them is charged with 
disobedience to his parents. ' Oh,' aays he, ' we are vciy kind, 
and honest, and truthful amoug ourselves. I have injured no 
one of my playmates ; I am esteemed to be honourable nnd np- 
right ; I am amoHg them strictly morsil.' Exactly so ; l,at \\ii\v 
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does this prove that ho is not giiilty of crime ag^ainst a parent ? 
Just as mach, fellow-sinner, as your moi-ality proves that you 
are not a sinner in the sight of God^and no more. 

Secontl. In the way of salvation, in the gospel, it is assuuied 
that yoiir amiable traits of character are not holiness, and that 
they cannot be oonstraed as I'eligion. Why shonld they he 
any more than the innocence of the lamh, or the gentleness of 
the dove P They have no more reference to religion in your 
own mind ; they do nothing to miilce yoa religions. They do 
not load you to prayer, or to a religions life, or to the worship 
of God, or to the love and imitation of the Saviour— more 
meek, and gentle, and amiable by fiir than you can pietend to be ; 
nor do they lead you to prepare for the world to come. Besides, 
jou may not be as amiable as you tlimk jou are Others may 
see thmgs m you which jou do not see, and God may see more 
than all T^oiu real cliaraetei may have been httle tested, ind 
yoa may yet be in ciitunistances Tiheie you jourself may be 
Burpiised to Snd how much piide, and envy, and irritability, and 
pciverseness, and petulance, and selfishness, thtie was Imking 
in your own soul 

JThtrdly In the wiy of saltation in the gospel, it is assunied 
that youi peraonnl accomplishments aie not lehgion , and that 
they do not prove that you have any holiness of heait It 
aasuredlj dots not demonstrate that jou are a child of God, 
whiteier piaises it may elicit iiom men, if you can sing we!!, 
oi dance well, ur play well on. on inslmment of music, if yon 
aie fitted to ^orn tile most polished cncles, oi if bv the grece 
ot movement, or the charms ot convcijation, you attract the 
Im t f U S m f ti th TV 11 th w T 

d d blbthyhldy d hmlt 

ou d t th m? Tl y t 1 tl j ca t b d 

t b hgi n 

Foufhlj 11 m d tl y f 1 t th sp 1 

th t th IB t g m f ^ood h 1 y 

h t th t th mpl ( d by b pfiE tl t ca be so 

dlpd Ittdastb 1 Hhssft 

la th ) 1th beg ? th re It 

t th by t Tl y It te y ur intell t aJ 

po h t th It will t b 1 J ni J nit t 

mbln ftepbttiati y jultit 

grfnl fn fp htt tlnyu 

mylttmltybtt tl Adsofbpt 

It has its advantages, and they who liuie been imiitizcd should 
bIcBS God for it ; hut it is not given tu iiiaii, whether clothed ia 
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-toman, fioagli rainiBtering at tlie altar, 
:o implant a principle of grace or a gei-m 
f p ty th 1 G d Sp nt 1 re tea 1 f th d 

t IS d til gh th t t 1 tj f t th d t by 

twa^d d B ptism h mparted thi g t y th t 

b t ly It ted t p ty th t will g to th 

1 f Cod 

A d _^fih!j th t m d th ■ 

gospel th t T ur h t is 1 It ' " 
has th wh h p 

ca be a =ub 1 1 t f t It 
poll t 1 wi kred 1 k C d 

Th mysemth dkpt httlesatth 

fdn fthwyfit aa Id thgopl 

ai d th d f t th h 1 pi 1 a All 

ppo d m tl pi 1 f il d t yi Id h d oe t th 

reasonable lequiremenfs of the law of God, The violation of 
that law is held to be the fli-st act of a chOd when he becomes a 
moral agent ; the continued act of his life, unless he is renewed ; 
the last aet on his dying pillow. His whole career is regarded 
as one act of rebelliaa, because he is selfish, oeglecfa God, is 
proud, is cherishing enmity against his Maker, and is opposed 
to ail efforts to produce better feelings. In innumerable instances, 
this waJit of holiness, this destitution of love to God, goes forth 
in acts of fiilsehood, impm'ity, blasphemy, theft, murder, adultery, 
oppression, and implacable individual and national war. In 
support of this view of the character of man, the sacred Scrip- 
tures assert the naked fact, elniming to be tlie testimony of God. 
The Bible has, moreover, recorded, under Divine gni(tence, the 
Mstoiy of the world for more than two-thirds of its continnance, 
and presents no exception to this melancholy account of men. 
Profane writers, with no reference to any theological debate, and 
nine-tenths of them with no espeetation that their testimony 
would ever be adduced to settle questions of divinity, have pre- 
sented the same fact. Not one solitary historian, though coming 
from the midst of the people whose deeds are recorded, and 
designing to give the most favonrable representation of their 
character, has exhibited a nation bearing any maa-ks of holiness — 
an individnal that is like God. The world, the wide world, is 
apostate ; and he must be worse than blind that would at- 
tempt to maintain that mail by nature is fit for the kingdom of 
heaven. 

On this broad fact, widfi as the woi'Id, and pi'olonged as its 
history, (he C'hriiliLiii viay of salvation ia bastd, Here is an 
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nnd ■with prophetic ceitomty it could be foietold that n t 
of their descendants would eseapo the contagion, to tb d f 
time, however long the apostate world might stanl 1 11 
ages Jt would be the same. On each mountain, in ea h 11 y 
in ench cavern — on each extended and fertile plain — in ah lands, 
barbarous or civilized— under every complexion in which man 
would appear — white, black, copper, olive, or mixed, — it would 
he the same. CiTine would be heaped on crime ; whole nations 
would bleed ; whole tribes wonid wail ; one generation of sin- 
ners would tread on another generation, and then themselves 
expire — and all die as enemies of the God that made them. 

We need not embiu'rass ourselves by inquiring' liow this 
came upon us, or why this is so. It is t]ic fact with which we 
ai'e concerned, not the mode. The grand question ia not iBktf 
this is so ; or why this was permitted ; or hate wo can reoonojla 
it with the goodness of God, but hou> aJmll we.etcape^ When 
a man is struggling in a current of mighty waters, it does nothing 
to facilitate hia escapo to bo able to determine how ho camo 
there ; nor would it help liim. if he could satisfy his own mind 
on the question why God ever made streams so that men could 
fall into them, and did not make every bank of graiiite or iron 
BO tliat it would not give way. 

The grand question is, how shall we escape? You will not 
escape if you remain in your present condition. Indifference is 
not safety ; and unooneem is not salvation. It is not the way 
to he saved to give one's self no concern about it, or to suffer 
things to pass on as tlicy are. If you remain as you are with a 
siuiiil and deprayed heai't— with no love to God — what can 
befall yon but ruin P "Without holiness yon cannot be fit for 
heaven. ~Sor what world are you propaiiiig P 

It will not save you to murmur and complain at your lot, or 
to And fault with Wio Divine nrrongemeuts, or even reverently 
and devoutly to cell these things mysterious. Scepticism saves 

one ; contempt saves no one ; nor docs it save any one to call a 
trutli a mysterij. None of these thi'igs make you a better man ; 
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none do anything to fit jou for heaven ; none will mako the 
BO1T0W8 of perdition more easy to be borne. 

It will not save yon to cultivate tlie graces of manner, ov tlie 
iiecomplishmenta of life ; to become more learned in the sciences, 
and a bettei' ciitic of ti.e prodnciions of art; to make yourself 
more moral before men ; to break off your external siiia, or to 
pat on the " form of godliness without its power." You may 
cultivate a bramble, bat it will not be a rose j a rose, but it will 
not be a bird of Paradise ; a bird of Paj-adise, but it will not be 
a gazelle ; a gazelle, but it will not be a beautiful woman. You 
may polixh brass, but it is not gold j and may set in gold s, piece 
of quarta, but it is not a diamond; — and just as certain is it 
that none of the graces of native character which you can culti- 
vate will ever become Ime religion. The evil lies deeper iJian 
this, and must be healed in another way. How this is may be 
explained hereafter. My point now is gained if I have shown 
you that the Christian way of salvation justly assumes as its 
basis that oar race is by nature destitute of lioliness ; and if you 
are convinced, as I wonld wish you to be convinced, that it is 
not hy works of righteousness which you have done that you 
can ho saved. 
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In the last discourse I endeavoured to show that God's plan of 
saving men is based oa the fact that the race is by nature 
destitute of holiness. I illustrated this by showing that it is 
not meant that the race is held to be guilty of the sin of Adam ; 
or that it is neeossaiy in order to salTation to suppose that the 
sinner is as bad as he can bo ; or that he ia guilty for not doing 
that wMch he has no power to do ; or that thei'e ai-e no amiable 
qualities in the minds of men by nature, or that there is nothing 
that may, in any way, be commended. T showed that it is 
meant that theie is in the henit by nature no real lo^e to God, 
nojQst apptecifltion of his character no pleasuie in the prin- 
ciples of iis government , no desii e to plei-se him 

This IS the condition, I suppose, m which the goipcl finds 
man, this ceifamly is the assumption in legard to mjn m the 
way of salyation levealed in the gospel ihis being supposed, 
the Scnptm-e plan has, at least, coutisteucv and meaning, this 
being denied, it has no consiateney and no meaning You ea,n 
make nothing out ot the gospel except on the supposition that 
"Chiiat Jesus came into the woild to saie imn^s," except, in 
his own language, it be admitted fhit he ' came to seek ind to 
save that which was lost." He is not, thou, in the path of aalva,- 
tion who does not feel and admit that he ia a sinner, and who 
is not prepared to receive salvation as it has been provided for 

Wo anvance a step, then, at the present time, by consideidug 
the state of mind which exists when one, impressed with these 
truths, begins to feel that something must be done to save his 
own soul ; the condition when one enters on the inquiry what 
lie must do to be saved. I may not be able to state all that will 
be neeesEary on Hia part of the subject m this discouise, but I 
would hope to be able to show you that this inquiry is at least 
rational and proper, and that it stalls qnestiona not beneath the 
atiention of any. 
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To give some general order to tie remarlcs whicli I propose fo 
make, I shall eiideavonr, in the first place, U> describe the state 
of mind to whicli I refer ; shall then state some of the eaases 
"which produce it ; and then notice some of the perplexities and 
embarrasamenta which the mind in that condition experiences. 

Thnt is an epoch in. a man's life when, from a former condi- 
tion of carelessness and unconcern, he is first led to ask the 
question v>hat he must do to be saved f A new inquiiy has come 
before him, evidently in every way -woi'thy of his attention as a 
man, and yet in some respects as difficult as it is momentous. 
It is evidently a great suhjeet, and may involve great changes 
in his character and plans of life, and it lies far without the range 
of the ordinary inquiries which come before the minds of men. 
The woid saied suggests thoughts v/h eh do not enter into 
his ordinary mi estigations the word how stalls qnestions 
which have not enteied into othei matters wliich haie occupied 
his attention How a man may accumulate property how he 
may gain hoioui how he may become learned acoo nphshcd 
influential how he may ward off the attacks of disease aiidhow 
he may defend himself it m danger aie points which he may 
have often considered and on which he may have d finitelj 
foiined opinions How he is to be sared is another inquuy 
altogethei For this is a different qnestiou fiom that about 
becoming rich graceful or honouied and the knowledge 
which he has gained on one of these pomta docs not affoid him 
any cine in his inquiiies on the formei topic Pot how shall 
the knowledge of the best way of atquumg property aid a man. 
in answeiing the question how he shall be saved ? 

The state of mind which I am desoribing is that which exists 
when tliis inquiry first comes up for consideration. It may be 
characterized by the single word seriousness ; or by the phrase 
a disposifion to thmight and reaction. There may be as yet a 
very slight sense of personal sinfulness, and almost or quite none 
of danger ; but there is the feeling now that religion is of im- 
portance, and that it is at least worthy of mqmry — inquiry aa 
to its trulk, and as to lie method of salvation which it proposes. 
There is a conviction hitherto unfelt of the worth of the soul, 
and a feeling that that should have a degree of thought and 
attention not before bestowed upon it. Religion somehow 
occupies more of the attention ; it is suggested more frequently ; 
it is not so easily disposed of; it is more likely to return after 
the mind has by a slight effort been diverted from it to other 
things ; it seems to come before the mind with more impoitnnafe 
claims than it has done before. 
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The power of reflcclii g on the past the present and. the 
futurt IS OHO of the highest endowineiita of man and nowhere 
IS that poAver no!B appiopiiately exercised than on the subject 
of lehgion V/e think on the pait and derive vnluahle lessons 
fiom what we have seen and espeneneed and fiom what has 
ocmned to otheia to gu de ns in that which is to come wo 
think on the piesent — on what we aie — on oui eharacteis dnties, 
and rUations and inqi iie what wu should be in those lelatjoao ; 
we think on that wlich 13 to come and inquire what we aie 
Jet to he Thonght has no hmit The past, the piesent, an I 
the future the distant the vast and the mcompie] onsible the 
leal and the inaaiuiiy tini, aud etc nity death aid hfi,; 
earth h 11 udh v God ainiils devils \ndmen theli'iij; 
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Plato, Cicero, Seneca, Bacon, and Locke, like all tliat we have 
of Paul's wrilinga, had reference to reliffion. More minds have 
been employed on this inquii-y thaji on any other one subject m 
which men have been interested, and the inquiry has been pm-- 
sued with a zeal and ardour such as hits been felt on no other. 
The inquiries which religion suggests ai'e sufficiently various, 
dignified, and important, to he worthy of the most careful re- 
flection of every man. Is there a God ? Is there an hereafter P 
Is the soul immortal P Is there a way by which sin con be pai'- 
doned, and by which a sinner can be saved P Has Ood devised 
ft plan by which a sinner can be justified, and aie thes'e condi- 
tioiift m\ which tlii? benefits ol' that plan arc proposed to men ? 
Does ihe Bible conlain the record of the way by which a sinner 
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may be savetfi or if not, where may such a, recoi'd be found P Is 
the. Chi'istiaD. religion tme f If eo, what ore its claims, hopes, 
piirilegesP What is the way of salvation which is revealed, 
and hovr may one be assured liiftt he is walking in that way f 

And thers ore pereonal questions vrhich demand fhoiigbt. 
What baa been the eliaracter of oar lives ? What are our Jiopes 
for the future P How are we regarded in the view of the holy 
law of God ; how by the Author and Administrator of that kw ? 
Are we living in accordance with the purpose for wliich we wuro 
made? Are we prepared for our "t ft th' p t lif ^ 
Have we done all that we ought to d all tl t 
reqnii'e us to do ; all that we have o ael es deemed t d an. bl 
to do, that wo may he i-eady for our d p tui 

The state of mind which I am end m to d nb th t 

in which these inquiries beg^ to asaum tl mg f th 

proper mt^nitude. This will not alw y d d b fest d 

by assnming the position of an avow A. iq th bj t 

of religion. It will be rather, per! [ m h y 

these : — conscious Bcriouancss when th Ij t f ligi 
alluded to, accompanied with a foci g t ts p t h 

as lias not been nsual in the mind w U t m 

tlio ailments in favour of religion d g wm t t 
thom as addressed to the undersfandu g g vi 

tion that this world is not a sattsfact "vpot fthsol 1 
a disposition to inquire whether the h t thi g 

better ill reserve ; a disposition to refl t th p t 1 f — 
now on its faults than on its virtues— m th I t t 1 tj 

than 00. the performance of duty — m th t 1 f 1 gs 

than on the external conduct — mo th th ght d th 

motives than on tlie outward deeds — ih ti tm t f 

God than on tho fi-eatmcnt of men— dm th 

Bcions want of holiness towards God th p 1 H 

ness and morality. You seem tobfl p-ftth j 
supposed you were. Yon see more f j dgra t 

aberrations fi-ora what your eonsoie tell j y h Id be 
more things in which the motives wore doubtful or wrong ; more 
oases in which there was an improper indu^enee of passion and 
ci'iminal desire. Your temper has been less amiable j your treat- 
ment of your father less respectfnl, and of your mother loss kind ; 
your compassion for the suffering and the sad less tender; your 
eliarities less generous ; your principles of life less scnapulonsly 
exact than you had supposed. Yon begin to feel, as you have 
not heretofore done, that you are a sinner ; and the inquiry is 
E2>ringing up in your mind as one that claims attention, What 
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must Ida to be savedf lioligion begins to appear to your mind 
to be the most important of all subjects ; aud you feel that, 
whatever may be the inclinatioa of the heart in regard to it, it 
ought to be attended to. It is beginning to be seen to be a 
subject that pertains to you as a personal matter; and the inquiry, 
"What mnat I do to be saved?" ia one that begins to have s, 
place among those in which yonr own mind ia deeply interested. 
It may be, aa yet, merely an awakened interest in. religion ; or 
it may bo that there is deep and pungent " conviction" for sin 
— an overwhelming: sense of past guilt — snch as the jailer in 
the text seems to have had, when all the sins of a past life are 
brought to the remembrance, and tlie intensest interest is thrown 
into the question, " What must I do to be saved P" 

Tliia state of mind is necessaiiiy connected with the way of 
salvation aa revealed in the gospel, and, to a gi-eater or less 
degree, always exists before the fitness and the beauty of that 
plwi of salvation are perceived by the mind. Christ came ta save 
sinners ; and the whole plan of salvation is adjusted to the 
anpposition that it ia for sinners, and there is inwoven into tile 
scheme an arrangement for making men feel that they are 
sinners as preliminary to, and indispensable to, a revelation of 
mercy through the Saviour. It is supposed that men would 
feel this, and ought to feel this sense of guilt, and there is a 
special agency appointed in tie gospel to secure tills state of 
mind in the case of all who become Christians and are saved. 
No man, according to the plan of salvation in the gospel, ean be 
saved who has not a just view of himself as a sinner, and who 
does not come, aa such, to the cross of Christ. 

It is very important, therefore, to inquire what is done, under 
the Christian plan of salvatbn, to produce this state of mind. 
This ia the next point which I proposed to illustrate. 

I do not design to say to you that the feeling of thoughtful- 
duration, or that it is always to be traced to the same causes. 
From the natm'c of the case it must vary with the time of life j 
with the temperament of the individual ; with the general 
character ; with the amount of education and the power of self- 
government ; and with the causes which produce the serious 
reflections. In some cases the seriousnesa may be the slow 
growth of many years ; in others, the result of some visitation 
of Providence, or some message of truth coming suddenly to the 
soul. In some the mind may fosten on a single great sin that 
shall occupy all the attention, and fill all the field of vision ; in 
others it may be a ealmer view of all the past life. Among 
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youths it may be eilra seuous thought, apparently the result 
of early trauiui(r, and when the seed eowh in childhood seema to 
Bpnng' up and iipen as gently and atnisl l3i3tl g nn 
the haiTest field does under the g tly t 11 d w s " " 
noiseless snnshme , in the man of s 
opinions, and gteat wickedneai, it m 
commotion of the winds ■when they 
whfn in their rage they twist off th 
by the roots In. the educated and d s* i lined n 
apparently mere calm contemplatio nd p " 
in the nnedacated and undisciplined 
may be gomg on, nndei all the outc 
setms the ■wildcat fanaticism and disorder Under the steady 
pieachmg of the gospel it maj be one thing, in the storm of 
ad^ el bity and affliction it may be another , here the Spirit of 
truth may seem to approach the coniGience through the under- 
Etonding, and there thiough the emotions. No one wonld expect 
precisely the same feelings in John, the meek and gentle friend; 
Peter, the bold, the impetuous, and the rash ; and Saul of Tarsus, 
the zealot and the bigot, ■when tliey passed through the stages 
preliminary to convei'sion ; no one would expect precisely the 
same feelings in the heathen jailer at Pliilippi, and in the con- 
■vetaion of a youth ti'ained now in the Sabbath school. la 
certain great features we should expect indeed to find siinilai'ity 
or identity ; in the intensity of the feeling, the amount of 
anxiety, the duration of this state of mind, or the causes which, 
produced it, we might expect to find every imaginable variety. 
To sliow this I will now enumerate some of tlie causes which 
tend to produce the state of mind referred to. 

First, it is prodnced, in some cases, by a growing sense of the 
unsatisfactory nature of worldly pursuits and enjoyments. With 
all the love which there is in the human soul for these tilings, 
there is a constant tendency to become dissatisfied ■with them, 
and to feel that they are not what the soul needs. They pall 
upon the senses, and there is need of new excitements and new 
forms of attractiveness to malte tliem interesting. It requires 
mnch effort to keep up an interest in worldly things, and much 
variety and novelty to prevent a growing distaste for them ; for 
there are wants of the soul which no brilliancy, change, and 
novelty in those porsuits can meet. Solomon made a designed 
experiment on this subject, under all the advantages which any 
human being can hope for, and reached results which all would 
reach in similar circumstances : — " I made me gi'eat works ; I 
buildcd mc houses; I planted mo vineyards; I made me gardens 
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and m-chards, and I planted frees in them of all kind of fmifs : 
1 made me pools of water, to water therewitli the wood that 
bringeth forth trees : I got me seri'ants aiid maifieus, and had 
seiTanla horn in my house ; also I had great posseasionB of 
great and small catde above all that were in Jerusalem before 
me : I gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasnro 
of kings and of tlie provinces : I gat me men singers and women, 
singers, and the delights of tlie sons of men, as musical instni- 
mcuta, and that of all soits. — And whatsoever mine eyes desired 
I kept not fram fhem, I withheld not my heart from any joy; 
for nij' heart j^ejoiced in all my laboni' ; and thia was mj- portion 
of all my labour. Then I looked on all the works tliat my hands 
had wrought, and on tlie labour that I had laboured to do: 
and, beliold, all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and there was 
no profit under the sun," Eocles, ii. 4 — -11, And who, in similar 
circumstances, has not had similar reflections ? How difficult is 
it always to prevent such reflootions from Epiingin" np in the 
md tifllw — Twltpp UtkisP I this 

th diwhh lldl Itltlwy hb 

G d d tl t t 1 t 
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that ■«& have long sought is wafted around us. And these 
reflcotions aie often aided mnoh by the chagrin and mortification, 
the neglett and the coldness, the jealoaaies and heart-burnings 
expeuenced in the world ; and, chafed and oppressed by these, 
the mind begins to mqaire whether there is no world that will 
furnish substantial good, — to reflect soberly, and to ask, What 
must be done to be saved ? 

Secondly there are in other eases, or in these, the secret, 
silent wotkings of the conscience, prompting to the inquiry, 

WTiat mud be done to he saved 9 Conscienoe is sometimes armed 
with a terrific power — a power that rives the soul as the light- 
ning does the gnailed oak ; but it is not that to which I now 
icfei It h 3 ilso a comparatively milder and more humble 
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office i a gentler power ; a stiller voice. It silently remin<l3 tile 
Eoui of tlie obligations of religion, and gently and kindly awakens 
it to reflection, and stimulates it to the performance of !ong- 
negteoted duty. It becomes a friendly counsellor, makes kind 
suggestions, tirges na to pray, keeps before us the remembrance 
of some duty that is unperformed, or some sin whiok we sti-ive 
in. vain to forget. It leads us to " think on onr ways," to 
" ponder the patlia of ouv feet," and opens to ns reflections of 
the deepest interest in regard to that which is past and that 
■which is to come, aad thus leads the mind along gently to tlie 
inquiry, " What must I do to be saved?" 

Thirdly, there fire in other cases the recollected instiuetiona 
of eai'lier years, now strangely and myiCeiioosly brought to the 
memory. The father, the jnother, the pastor, the Sabbath school 
teacher, the friend, may be dead, or may be far fur away . But their 
lessons of virtue and their counsels may come with fi'eshness 
and power to your minds as you stand in calm contemplation 
near their graves. Or, roaming in a distant clime, far away 
from the home of your cliilfihood, in the land of strangers, where 
no one seems to feel an interest in you, and yon feel an interest 
in no one of the multitutlcs around you, you may think of the 
counsels of a parent, of the family Bible, of the morning and 
evening sacrifice in your father's hmiae \ and the question, whioli 
may scarcely have ocemTed to you for years, may spring up 
anew in your mind, " What sliall I do to be saved P" Or, even 
iu the dense and crowded city, a stranger amidst the jostling 
mulfitudes tliat care neither for you nor for one another ,■ where 
you know no one, and no one knows yon ; where no one of all 
that crowd along the thronged avenue greets you with a kind 
look, or would care if you should die ; where no one sympathizes 
with your sorrows, or would miss you if you were never seen 
there again — in the unutterable sense of loneliness which a 
str nge youth feel n sn 1 a c fy — jour home a d your tathe 
and you mothe a d the nfluence of rehg on the e and the 
sweet and calm peace wh oh lig on p oduc s the e or the calm 
peace vl cl t sh d on tl e last } o s of son e lo ed one may 
come to your n eno y and the nvoluntory quest on may ant 

"What si all J do to he saved? O pe 1 aps ha ng long 
fo gotten these lessons ow o tl e leop or nad tatlad 
or emote from tl e s cues of ch 1 Ihoo 1 yo r o n count y 
you may take np the long neglected B hie a 1 tl e fiist passage 
wl ol av g ect 1 on m y be one ti at shall sta t the inqu ry 

W hnt must I do to he saved ? 

Fourthli/, there is another class in whoso minds the inquiry 
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must I do to be saved ? 

i^A^there are others iQwho..e minds the mquuyia started by 
the diapenaations of Proiidence The piovidenoe which emhar- 
i-asses you m your business , which throws unexpected obstacles 
in yoir way when yoa aie grasping the wotU and liMug foi 
this world alone 'nlueh strips away vonr property by causes 
which you conld not foresee and could not surmount — how 
nincli adapted is it to show you that theie is a Piesiding Bung 
o\ei the affairs of men to had you to inquire w/ii/ he placed 
the'.o obstadcs in ^oui jatli fo lead joi to aal the queitJtn 
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■whetiier there are not liigher ends for which you sJimdd live ? 
The providence whieh takes away your health, and lays yon for 
weelts on a bed of langaisliing, appears to be designed to lead 
you to reflect on the feebleness of your frame ; on the uncertain 
tenure of the hold on life ; on the higher scenes which await 
man in the future world • and to lead you to aslc on that bed 
f] uihig Whtmtldtb d Thp 
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eve y way adapted to the end m view. Ot those who become 
Ohr st a 3 b3 far the largest portion are awakened to a sense of 
the r B u and danger under the preaching of the gospel; and 
n ore freqnentiy the inquiry is started, " "What must I do to be 
saved," in this manner than in all other methods combinetl. 

I might go on to speak of many other methods by which the 
attention of the sinner is arrested, and by which he is brought 
to serious reflection : — Ma own solemn thoughts when alone ; the 
conversation of a stranger ; the counsel of ft friend ; the Bible 
that he casually opens; the tract that is laid iu his way; the 
book that he has been induced by a friend to read ; the deep 
feeling that soniotimea pervades a community in a revival of 
religion ; or some secret, silent influence of the Eternal Spirit on 
his mind tliat he is never able to trace to any secondary cause. 
One thing cannot but strilte you in all this : it is the variety of 
methods — the numberless ways — in which God makes his appeal 
to men ; the countless modes of access whidi he has to the soul, 
prompting to tlie great inquiry, " What must I do to he saved ?" 
And yet, in all cases, with all the endless variety of means 
employed, and all the variety of emotions and feelings produced, 
arising from age, and temperament, and diversity of education, 
and tiie manner in which, the appeal is brougiit to the mind — 
tile genei-al character of the feeling is the same ; it is awakened 
interest in religion ; it is a growing conviction of its importance i 
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it is calm reflection ; it is a sense of danger and insecuiify in 
fte preseat state it ia i feeling that something ought to be done 
in ordei to be saved 

At this sta^e however everything seems to ba full of per- 
plexity Doibta anse on the whole sabjeet of religion. What 
18 to be beliBied as true and what \a to be done, are alike points 
on which the mind is often in the utmost perplexity. Amidst 
the thou'jand opinions etttei tawed in tbo church, which is to be 
belief ed P "Who shall tell -at. what ia true ? Who shall guide 
us into the path of peace P And another thing ia equally per- 
plexing — what IS to be doTte Something, it is clear, should be 
done but mh it shall it be ^ In this state of feeling, the jailer 
came to Paul and Silas to know what should be done ; in a 
Bimilai state of feeling many would give worlds if some one 
would tell them, with ctrtamty wliat they should do. 

I desite now in contlusion to suggest a few thoughts, hy 
way of counsel applicable to this state of mind. 

(1 ) The first la Clierwh the dispositioji to reflection. Bo 
willing to think on jour -wave to ponder calmly and seriously 
so important a subject as religion. Be wiUing to think it all 
ovei — the past the piesent the future ; your character, yonr 
hopes youi dangers your duties, your privileges, Eind your 
destiny Be willing to think oi the qat'stion whether religion 
is true What it is whether its hopes maybe yours. He is not 
far fiom tho kingdom of God who is willimj to think on the 
subject of leh^ion and in all honesty to follow out t-he resnlt of 
his own leflecfions Need I urge any more reasons for this 
counsel P It is a suhjeot worthy of thought. Assuredly, if there 
is anything that can properly claim the attention of the human 
mind it is this. What are ail things else in respect to us, com- 
pared with the salvation of our own. souls P And who ia injured 
by calm and careful thought ? "Who is made the poorer, or the 
less worthy to bo respected, by sober rofieetion P What mer- 
chant is moro likely to iail by reflecting cai'efuUy on his business ; 
what youth endangers his reputation by considerate reflection on 
his character and plana; what student ia retarded in the attain- 
ment of knowledge by attentive thoughtftiluess on. his studies ; 
what physician is injured by a close application of his mind to 
the symptoms of disease and the right methods of healing ; what 
lawyer by cloao attention to the law and the evidence in the 
caae entrusted to Hm P But again, what interests are there 
which are not jeoparded by recklessness and want of thought? 
How often is fortune squandered ; ia health rained ; is the 
opportunity of pri.'pai'ing for honour and usefulness lost; ia life 
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itself the forfeit of a -want of reflection ! How many banliiiipts 
are there who might have been saved by timely thought ; how 
many drunkards 'who might have been happy and uscftil by 
proper reSectioii ; how many ore there now naeleas to the world, 
who would have been omaments to society if in early years thoy 
had reflected calmly on theii piivileges and thoun^litfully 
pursued the paths of learning or busineos ' I counsel you, theie 
fore, to chensh every seiioaB thought that passes thiough yoni 
minds on the snbject of religion, and to be willing to follow 
where sober thought would lead jou 

(2.) I counsel you to aioid the scenes wliii.h would bo hi il-\ 
to dissipate youi seiioua refloetions You may bu leas readj to 
follow me in this than in the foimor and yet this is essential if 
you would secuii, the silvition of the soul Ent do not mis 
understand me I do not couumI you to immuie yourself in a 
cloister. I ad* i?e not a useless and a gloomy aaeeticisin I ask 
yon not to be morose, soui, dissociai, melancholy All these I 
regard as infinitely far fiora leligion, alike iii its beginnings m 
the BOul, and m its highest piogress towards peifection 

But theie ate scenes which aie unfavourable to soiious reflec 
fion, and which tend to dissipate serious thonght, and which one 
must consent to leave for ever if he would serve God and follow 
the Saviour. The theatre, the ball-room, the cu-eles of gaiety, 
the places of reYelry— how can tliey be made to be favourable to 
Eeiious tliought ; how are they consistent with an earnest desira 
to bo saved ? Between those scenes and tlie cahn aud sorone 
spirit of the gospel — between the spirit wliieh reigns thei-e, and 
that which reigned in the bosom of the Saviour, tlieje is such 
a contrast that the one cannot live where the other does ; and if 
you make up yonr mind to have the one, you must make up 
your muid itot to have the other. 

I am sensible that, even to a mind mider the degree of 
thoughtfulneas which I have now been endeavouring to desciibe, 
it is one of the most difficult things that I can exhort you to do, 
to follow the counsel which I am now giving. So fascinating is 
that gay and brilliaut world ; so many of your Mends flnd 
])Ieasure there ; Bo entirely may you soom to be shut out from all 
iiociety if you withdraw from that j so many ties bind you to it 
by a network so intei'laeed and so strong ; and so much would 
you dread to have it wliispered around to " lover and friend" 
that you are becoming serious, tliat I do not wonder at the diffi- 
culty of breaking away. Yet, there is no option. If you would 
ba a. Christian, if you would flnd Ihe iiny of salv.ltion, you must 
make up youi' mind, if need be, lo bL.ar Ihe frowns, the snccra, 
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the ridicule of the world— for tile path, to lieavcn and to glory- 
lies not through scenes of vanity and of sin, 

(3.) I counsel yon to praj/. For what is more appropriate 
than prayer in the state of mind which I have descdbed ? 
Where should one go who ia asking what he shall do to be 
saved, if not to God? You are just beginning to grapple with 
great qnestiona liat are too much fov the unaided haman mind. 
You ate beginning to think abont themes on which the pro- 
foundost human intellects have been employed, and which are 
the subject of the contemplation of angels and seraphs. You are 
be^nning to reflect on tlie past, and the future ; the distant, the 
grand, the infinite, when every thought takes hold on eternity. 
You are commencing an inquiry wliioh has never been continued 
long, and which has never been conducted to a happy issue 
without pi'ayer. To your mind all is dark, and iu this inquiry 
yonneedaboveall things the guidance of the Fatherof lights, and 
you will never find the path to heaven till " in 7iis light yiwi see 
lighL" What, then, can be more appropriate for a human being 
iu these circumstances than prayer ? 

Are there any of you whose minds ai-e in the condition described 
in this discoarae — serious, thoughtful, pondeidng the question, 
What shall I do to be saved P Go to your closets. Pray. Alone 
with the God that made yon — witJi the Father of lights — with 
him who hears prayer — ask Jdm this great question, "What 
]nust I do to be saved ? If jour Maker has never heard 
the voice of prayer before come from your iips, this night, ere 
you slumber, let him hear the humble, fervent cry for knowledge, 
for mercy, for salvation. 
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CONVICTION OP SIN. 



clear wieii thou juflgest." 

The plan of salvation is designed for a'miiei-s. Nonti are saved 
liy tliat plan who are not regarded as such. Tiie gospel has 
no s^nificancy nnloaa it be supposed that men are violatora of 
the law of God. It has no peeuhar adaptation to men except 
ott that Buppoaifion. It seeks to excite the conviction that he 
is a sinner in the bosom of every man whom it addresses, and 
it is certain that no one will appreciate its proTisions, or he 
saved by it, who does not fee! and admit that truth in regard to 
himself. If there is, therefore, any one who is unwilling to 
admit, in the proper sense of the term, that he is a sinner, he 
should not entertain the hope of being saved by the gospel, and 
shonld not feel himself specially addreascd in any of its oom- 
munications. It is indispensable that a man, if he would be 
saved, sliould he convinced of sin. The two preceding discourses 
were, respectively, on the state of man as the gospel finds him, 
and on the condition of the mind when it begins to reflect on 
the subject of religion. Wo advance a step further in unfolding 
the way of salvation by considering the state of tba mind when 
under conviction for sin. 1 shall esplaui what is meant by tho 
term ; considei' the law of our nature in accordance with which 
conviction ibv sin is produced; and show what it js fliat the 
sinner is convinced of in that state, or what constitutes genuine 
conviction of sin. 

I. "What is meant by the term, eonvietion of sin. The short 
and perhaps tlie sufficient explanation of this is, hetntf eanvinccd 
of sin so OS io feel and tielmowledge thai loe are sinners. The 
term has, however, somewhat of a technical and theological 
signifiealion which makes it necessary to explain it somewhat 
further; and unfortunately, also, it is so associated in the minds 
of many with what they would be pleased to regard as cant or 
fanaticism — with Calvinism, or Methodism, or Evangelism — tliat 
it scenis noc(.■ss^u■^', if I tan. tu du aomelluzig to remove tlus 
10 
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impression, and to show yon that it is possible tint acnaible 
men may, without compromising their own diKuity, become 
convinced that they are sinneis. I would, then, submit to 3 on 
the following remarks; — 

(a) There is a state of mind, very common, which results 
from being convinced by argument. A conrse of reasoning may 
be so conclusive that there can be no doubt on the subject. A 
mathematical proposition may be so demonstrated ; an historical 
ftict may be so established ; a truth in momla may be so dearly 
proved ; a jury may be so satisfied ; a point in theology may ha 
so defended, that no one can have any doubt on the tnith of 
the point under consideration. And thus a man may be so 
thoroughly convinced that our race is fallen, mid that he, as one 
of the race, has come into the world with a con'upt nnture, that 
Ills mind may be as fully satisfied on (his subject as ho is of the 
tiuth of a mathematical proposition. Yet it is clear that, though 
thus convinced, this latter truth may be held in such a manner 
as to make no more impression on his conscience and his heart 
than the mathematical demonstration had done. Tliongh per- 
taining to itself, yet the mind has the power of looking at it 
as a mere abstraction ; and nothing is more common than for a 
man to be able to prove that he is himself a sinner, or to listen 
to an argument clearly demonstrating it, without emotion. 

(i) Again, a man may not only look at this as an abstract 
argument, but he may liave a very distinct recollection of wrong 
doing, and yet have no compunction, no remorse. I5y knowing 
or supposing that the fact is concealed ; or by a cultivated habit 
of severe mental discipline ; or by the hai'dening effect of many 
acts of gnilt on his own soul ; or by some perverted views of 
mental philosophy, morals, or theology, he may have succeeded 
in keeping his mind calm and undisturbed, though he is consdoua 
that ho has done wrong. The mind may be in sueh a state as 
to contemplate its own past acts of depravity as calmly as it 
does the depiuvify of others, and with as little compunction. 
This is the state of mind which men commonly seek; and in 
this they m'e frequently, for a time at least, eminently successful. 

(0) Again, there is a kind of conviction of guilt from the 
testimony of others, which may pi-odnce as little impression on 
the soul. There is a difference, in this respect, between the use 
of the word in theology and in tJie courts. A man is convicted, 
or found guilty, by a jury, aiid is so regarded and treated by 
the court. But he may or may not bo convinced of tlie ctime 
liimsclf, or bo sensible of guilt in the matter. He may bo a 
hardened wreLdi, so steeped in crime aa to bo appiueutly bcjoEid 
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tie poasiljility of feeling ; or ho may be perfectly innocent of the 
caime, though he has been adjudged to be guilty by the jury, 
and is so held up to the public by the sentence of the court. 
But, in either caae, the verdict of the jury and the sentence of 
the court hftve done nothing to convince him that he is guilty. 
He is convicted — not convinced. Tlie verdict of the jury and 
the judgment of the court may or may not tend to convince 
Mm. that he is guilty. That is a private, personal matter, with 
■which the jury and the court have nothing to do. Even if 
guilty, the process in the court-room may have made no practical 
impression of his own criminality on his mind. He may have 
watched the evidence that has been adduced against him with 
the utmost attention, and may have bo doubt when the verdict 
of the jury finding him guilty is rendered, that it is according to 
the testimony, and according to truth, and yet neither the evi- 
dence nor the verdict may have made any practical impression 
of guilt on his own mind. 

{d) Again, there is a state of mind in which one who has 
heeu guilty of oiime may, in tlie proper sonso of the term, be ' 
convinced of it, — convinced neither as an abstract proposition, 
nor by the finding of a jm-y, nor by the judgment of a court, 
but as a persona! matter and in the proper sense of the term, so 
as to produce a sense of wi"ong doing — distress in view of tho 
past, and appreliension in view of what is to come. This is 
conviction of tin. 

This, if not sufficiently plain already, can be made plain by a 
reference to the case already adverted to. A man on trial for 
his life has been convicted by a jury. We will suppose it to 
be a case where he before knew that ho had committed the 
crime, bnt he was a hardened offender. For the crime when 
committed, or subsequently before the trial, or during the ti-ial, 
he had had no compunction. Ho had so disciplined his moral 
and his physical frame as to obliterate all the natural expressions 
of criminality, and even so as to suppre^ all feeling of guilt. 
He went through the whole process of the trial with an unper- 
turbed spirit, scarcely feeling any emotion, and betraying none. 
His was such an intellectual, and, to a great degree, such an 
abstract employment in watching the progress of the trial — in. 
estimating the weight of the testimony — and in contemplating 
the skill of the counsel, that, in union with his former hardened 
character, and with the hope of escape, he may soai'cely have 
had during the trial a single compunctious visitation of remorae. 
"When the trial is over, however, and ho ia remanded to his 
lonely prison, aiid the darloiess of tlie night in his Will draws 
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on, and lie lias opportunity to reflect oa the past, a kind of 
convictiim may occur very different ft-om tliat which has been 
found by the court and jury. Then it is of no use longer to 
dissemble. Then tbere is no hope of concealment. Then the 
mind ia no longer diverted from its own ci'irainalitj by watching 
the evidence, or by observing the intellectual conflicts of the 
eoansel, or by indulging the hope of escape from oonTietion. Then 
nature acta, and the proper effect of gnilt is felt in the soul. 
Then there comes to his soul tlie recollection of the nature aiid 
claims of the low which he has violated ; the eril motiveB which 
actuated him ; the base passions which controlled hira ; the 
wrong which has been done to an individual or to the com- 
munity ; the sight of the suffering victim ; the dishononr which 
he has brought upon himself or his family ; the si n f Ih 
public death which he is ts) suffer ; the better instra t wl h 
ho hod in his childhood, and of the better life whi h h m ght 
have led: and all these topics now find their way t h h t 
and conscience. This state of mind is quite different f m w h t 
is meant by the conviction implied ia the verdict f a jniy 
That is a, declaration that he is guilty at tlie bar of I a t y 
this, that he is guilty at the bar of conscience and of God. 

This is what I mean by conviction of sin. It is not merely 
that which ia produced by argument ; it is not merely that 
which aAea from an intellectual process convincing one in 
general that he, as a man, is a sinner, aa all other men are ; it 
is that which exists when he sees and feels personally that he is 
gnilty before God, and when the feeling ia attended by the 
distress, trouble, apprehension and alarm, which, by the laws 
of om- natm-e, are the proper concomitants of the consciousness 
of guilt. 

I have only to say further, under this head, that thia convic- 
tion of sin ia, under the Divine government and in the plan of 
salvation, preliminary to, and necessary to, pardon. In a human 
government it may or it may not be. An executive in pardon- 
ing a convict ftom the penitentiary may not require thia ; or may 
not act in view of it, if it does exist; nor would he feel bound 
to extend pardon in any case where it did exists— for pardon, 
under any human government, ia not founded on this. The 
pardoned man, there may be still a hardened offender, or he may 
have been innocent all along, and in eithei case may have nevei 
felt any of the compunctions of guilt. It might contiibute 
much, indeed, in a given case, to dispose an executive to pirdon 
an oifender if he was satisfied that he wis truly penitLUt hut 
]io would not fi^ci bound on that account to puidon him if it 
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■were so, or to withhold pardon if it were not ; nor would pardon 
ever be extended on that sole ground at all. Not ao iu the 
Divine ddniinistration. Thore the genuine conviefion — the feel- 
ing of personnl gnilt — is an indispensable prelirainai'y to pardon ; 
and there, ■wherever and whenevej' it truly eTista, by an arrange- 
ment in the plan of salTation it secures forgiveness. 

II. My second object was to consider tJw late of our nature in 
accordance with which this conviction of sin ie produced. 

(a) That law, 'when nature acts freely, is simply this, — that 
when we have done ■wiong we feel guilty, or distressed on 
account of it. The mind itself decides that ■n'rong has been 
done ; the conscience rehukee and troubles us for having done 
it. This is an intemai feeling ; it springs up in the inind 
itself it IS the result of its owu mysterious methanism it may 
be conceited ot la existing apait from anv approht.nsiou of what 
m to come and apait fiom anj oatwfud expicssion oi manifesta- 
tion whatever It is simple self condemnation of the act~a 
sense of wrong doing — a sense of ill deseit In the actual 
arrangements howf^er it is coniitcted ■nith t'wo things nhich 
Bene to chaructenze it (1) one i= the appiehension ot praiah 
meet in the futuic — for the soul is so made as to ieel that if 
gmlty, theie is a Supreme Being -whose ■wiath is to be feared 
and (2) the other is that m oni pi'OBont bodily oif,anization it 
has a piopei oitwaid expression oi sign When nature acts 
f ly gmit IS ndicated by the blush of shame the tnmbling 
1 mb the a rt d or downcast e^e the suspicious and suspect 
1 k th disposition to withdu'w ftom the pieseuce and the 
gaze f n n Ihe Ood of natuie, as he made man, intended 
that gmlt sh uld thns express itself, and it would always do it 
f th la s of our being were acted out. 

(6) Ih J of this law of nature is threefold, and it is as 
beneficent as it is marveOons ; it could hai e been devised only 
by a God who is at ihe same time just and //ooil It is (1), to 
deter ns irom committing crime by this eonaciousness of wrong — 
by the fenr of this terrible rebuke — the diead of this aelf-con- 
demnation ; (2), to induce us to repair a 'wiong that hos been 
done, since under the regular law of our being we can never 
find peace unless confession is made and the wrong is repaired ; 
and (3), to be a means of rccoveiing ua fiom an evil coui'se, and 
saving us from future suffering and sin, when we have done 
wrong. It is thus a great moral means of governing the world, 
and is thns also connected with a scheme of i-ecovery from sin — 
inwrought into the whole plan of salvation. If man ■would 
always regard this he would be deterred from sin ; were it not 
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for this, he, having sinned, could never be redeemed and saved. 
As it is, the plrra of salvation ■will yet be seen to be basi-d 
Oil great laws of our nature, aad to be in gieflt measure thoir 
development. 

(e) But tbis great law of onr nature, I need not remark, is 
not always operative. The instances already referred to, and 
thousands of well-known cases in the yorld, sufficiently illustrate 
this. The reasons why it is not so are too numerons to be 
specified here, and are not immediately necessary to the purpose 
which I have in view. I have said that if nature were true to 
heraelf, or rather if we were trae to nature, the act of crime 
would be always and immediately followed by the convictions 
and by the indications of guilt, — the Mash of eonsciouB crimi- 
nality ; the trembling of the frame ; the apprehension of the 
wi-adiof God. But crime is committed often under the influence 
of Bti"ong passions, and the passion lingers after the act is done, 
and does not immediately leave the mind clear and free fo lot 
Or, we di-ead the convictions of guilt, and try to vindicate 
ourselves, and by perverted reasoning ward off the consciousneas 
of criminality. Or, we fear the shame of the manifestation of 
conscions guilt, and learn to discipline our frame so that it shill 
not betray ua. Or, we have a fancied in terest in the m il course, 
and by becoming absorbed in it turn the mind from the contem 
plation of the real guilt. Or, ive bring ourselves under another 
law of our being — that by constantly practising iniquitj -no 
become leas sensible of the evil [ we acquire a confirmed habit 
we mal:e the conscience less susceptible and less quick m its 
decisions ; we hUnd tlie mind to nice moral distinctions, and we 
hai'den the heart to the enormity of evil. In this way we learn 
to commit iniquity without blushing, without shame, and with- 
out ramoi'se. The eye becomes Ssted, and the hand steady, and 
the frame firm, even when doing conscions wi'oug. Men learn even 
to command the blood so that it shall not mantle the cheek to 
betray them, and learn to make the forehead smooth and cloudless. 
They go coolly into the work of crime and steep their hands in. 
blood, or practise iniquity for yeai's, with no sense of remorse, 
no rebuke of conscience. The cheek of the harlot, where the last 
blush of modesty has long since disappeared ; the steady hand 
of the assassin ; the calm step of the midnight robber ; the cool 
pm-pose of the seducer of innocence ; the " scaied conscience " of 
the impenitent sinner} the unperturbed spirit of the man that 
neglects his God and Saviour, show how effectual may be this 
effort on the pai't of the guilty, and how the benevolent inten- 
tions of this law of our nature may bo fruslrsited. Thus the 
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biethien of Joseph, without compunction or remorsp, pursued 
coolly then pnrpose toward their yonnger brother — a helpless, 
snofiensive, and lovely boy — first in proposing to kill him, then 
w thrusting bim iuto a. deep pit, and then iu selling him to be 
CTiposed in a slave raai'ket in a distant land, and to be sabjected 
to nil the unknown evils of perpetual bondage there. Thus 
llavid, apparently with as little eompuncldon or remorse at the 
time, was guilfy of an enormous wrong to a highly meritorious 
officer in his army, and a devoted patriot, by first destroying his 
domestic peace, and then seeking to Hll him : haYtng done him 
one wrong, laying a plan to do him. another by plotting his 
death, and giving his instructions to that effect with a spirit as 
eool and undisturbed as if he had been giving an oi'dinary order 
about storming a fortress. Thus Judas Iscariot seems to have 
made the bai^ain for the betrayal of his Lord with as oa!m and 
unperturbed a spirit as he wonld have made a contract in the 
most common matters of trade, nor did the enormous ffiiilt of the 
act which he was doing seem even to occur to his mind, I need 
not say that men often show that they have this power of 
exUnguisMng all the natural marks of guilt, and stilling for 
years all its convictions, in committing crime, or in the practices 
of vice. The conscience is " seared as with a hot iron;"' the soul 
becomes lost to all the feelings of guilt, shame, modesty, decency, 
self-iespeot. Tiie great law of nature, so wise and so beneficent, 
BO essentia! to the good of society and to the individual himself, 
is well nigh obliterated, and, for a time, may cease to act 
altogether. 

(d) But there are atrangementa in the soul itself, in society, 
u«der the Divine government, and in the plan of salvation, for 
raeiving that law, and giving it its true place, and it is nnder 
tliat arrangement that men are convicted of sin. Those arrange- 
raenta need not bo adverted to now at length. They embrace 
all the devices for calling past sins to remembrance ; for quick- 
ening the power and the decisions of conscience ; for bringing 
the nature and the degree of guilt before the mind, and for 
arousing the souls of the guilty with the apprehensions of the 
wrath to come. There may be, from some cause, a mysterious 
recalling of those long-forgott«n sins to the memory in such a 
way that their guilt may be deeply felt. The tumult of the 
mind which existed when the crime was committed may have 
subsided; the pasMonwhiobblindedthe aoul may have passedaway; 
the companions and associates of guilt may have gone to other 
lands or other worlds ; you may have leisure to think of the 
past, and may be in civeumstanccs strongly iitted to recall the 
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past to your remembranea ; — in solitude ; ju the silence of the 
night-wRtehee i in affliction andtTOable; under the admonition 
of a friend, or tinder the preaching of the gospel, or by the 
silent influences of the Divine Spirit on the sonl, these forgotten 
sins may rise to the reniembrance, and the soul be overwhelmed 
■with the consciousness of criminality, A brief allusion to the 
eases already referred to, will illustrate the operation of this 
law, and at the same time do something to show the nature of 
genuine conviotion of sin. 

Joseph's brethren had sold their innocent young iirother to a 
company of traTellirg merchants. They appear to have divided 
the money, and to have supposed that that was an end of the 
matter. They invented the most plausible falsehood they could 
devise to deceive their aged father, and Uiey gave thems 1 s no 
more concern about it. Years passed away. A so e fam n 
came upon their land. They were constrained to go to a distai t 
eonnfry to buy food. There they were acenaed and ar est d as 
spies. A strict inquiry was mode of them respect ng th 
iamily, their father, tlieir younger brother at home. E j th 
was dark to them. A series of calamities had come upon th n. 
which they could not aeeount for. They began to think of their 
former conduct and of God ; and fiie wrong which they had 
done to their brother, though long forgotten, flashed upon their 
minds. " And they said one to anothei'. We are veidly guilty con- 
cerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul when 
he besought us, and we would not hear ; therefore is this distress 
come upon us," Gen. xlii, 21, David, little impressed, as it 
would seem, at firat, with the enormity of his crime, soon forgot 
it altogether. The faithful officer, the patriot, the husband who 
might have given him troahte, was out of the way — having 
fallen, as he intended, imder the arrows of the Ammonites, The 
beantifHl wife of that officer, David's partner in ciime, he had 
taken to his home, and the ci'imes of adultery and murder appear 
tohaTe been forgotten. But a man whom the monarch was accus- 
tomed to hear, and who spake in the name of God, came to the 
palace, and by one of the most beautiful and touching parables 
ever uttered, arrested tlie attention of the man of guilt, ao that 
in a moment all the blackness of liis crime stood before him, 
and broken-hearted he prostrated himself before his offended 
God, and pleaded for pardon. Judas seems to have taken his 
tliirty pieces of silver, the price of treachery, and to have borne 
them off calmly, if not exultingly — having accomplished a leading 
purpose of his whole life in obtaining money, and heing little 
Iroublcil at the wrong that he had ilrine. lie expected, ptvhaps, 
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tlmt he who had so often evaded his enemies, and who had 
foiled their attempts to seiae him, wonld do it again. But, con- 
trary to those expectations, the Saviour had suffered himself to 
he taken. Ho was bonnd, he was tried, he 1786 eondemned, he 
■was ahont to he emcified — and in a moment ail his own guilt 
flaslied in his face. Ho threw down the ignominious pvice of 
hlood at the feet of his cmpioyei's, and, stung hy remorse, he 
wont out and closed his life. 

This, as I understand it, is the law of our nature under which 
comiction of 6in is pi-odu<!ed and all that is done when a aiimei 
ts coniicfed is m acooidance with this law and is hut carrjing 
out an airangement designed to deter him f om the commission 
of dime and to check and lecoi ei him to viitue, if it has been 
committed It is undei this law that the arran^ment la made 
in the plan ot salvation, that no man shall ohtain pardon who 
does not teel that he is a smnei, or who is not tiuly connoted 
of em 

Yet it IS evident that thoro may be a filse, as well as a 
genuine (jonviction a conviction that shill aiiso liom the mcie 
dread ot punishment as well as tliat which anses fion tha 
inlnnsio evil ul sm a LonvictKnwhioU will ns in the oi se of Judas, 
lead a, tinner to ihe act of self morder is well as thit which will 
lead, as in the case of the jailei at Philippi, oi baul of liisus 
to true repentance 

III It reciains, then, in the third plice to f,tite vh it n 
tmphed m genunje coniteti- n of sin Of whit is the sinnei 
convinced or convicted in tins state of mind ■* This question I 
answer hy a few specifications 

(1 ) It IS kiB own sin of which he is convicted and no other 
It must be Iiniited to his own , he cannot be convicted of tlio 
sms of anothei We are not cai-clessly made in this lespcct Wo 
are so formed that the sense of gmlt or blameworthiness can 
arise in tie mind onlff in view of our own sins. We may have 
manij emotions in view of the sins of others, and be concerned 
in them in most important ways, hut we never have in regard 
to them the feehng of giiili, and it is no part of the way of 
salvation that wo should have it. Over the sins of oth^ia we 
may indeed weep on account of theii' folly ; as a conscquenca of 
their faults we may suffer ; for their 6ins wo may bo affect^^d 
with shame and confusion of face, if they are the sins of those 
to whom we are united by the ties of hlood or friendship, hut 
we never have the sense of guilt or blameworthiness on aoconnt 
of them. You cannot have it. You can no more have this 
tl'cling on Btcount of the sin of a father than on account of the sin 
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of a stranger wliom yon have never Been before ; on account of 
the sin of an erring son or daughter than on a<>count of tho folly 
of the Bon or daughter of your neighbour or of a stranger ; on 
necount of the sin of Adam than on account of the sin of Judas 
Iflcariot. You may, indeed, ba affected by the one in a way in 
which yon will not be by the other ; you may be made poor, and 
begin hfe under disadvantages, in consequence of the sin of a 
father, which you would not incur by the ain of a stranger ; you 
may be clothed with shame, and filled with sorrow, by lie sin 
of your own son or daughter, as you would not be by the folly 
of othera ; you may have been — and you have certainly been — 
affected by the sin of Adam aa yon have not been by the sin of 
.Tttdas — for to him we trace the origin of all our woes — the fact 
that we are fallen, tliat we have a depraved nature, that we are 
to die — and by his sin we may be affected for ever ; hut you no 
more feel guilt in the one case than in the other. You cannot if 
you try. Yoa ought not if you could. It is not required of you 
in order to be saved ; and if you imagine that you do feel guilty 
for his sin, or the sin of any other man but youiself, it is simply 
an halindnaUon of tho mind. No man ever yet did feel it ; no 
man ever can. The rocky shores of ocean are not fixed so 
firmly as this barrier in regard to the consciousness of guilt ; the 
stars will fly from their spheres, before this law is changed — that 
the conaciousness of guilt is attached to personal criminality, and 
to nothing else. You have no genuine conviction of sin but that 
which arises from your own guilt. 

{2.) Genuine eonviclion of sin is a sense of its eiil considered 
as committed agwnst Ood. It is not a feeling produced by the 
fact that it has exposed us to shame, to disadvantage, or to 
punishment ; or that oar fellow-men may have been wronged by 
US ; or that it will blast our reputation, or will overwhelm those 
who are dear to us with disgrace. That one or more or all of 
these classes of feeling may be connected with genuine conviction 
of sin, there can be no doubt ; but it is equally clear that there 
may be genuine and deep conviction where not one of them may 
exist, and that all these combined would not of themselves be 
such conviction ; for a man may have a deep apprehension of 
shame, of disgrace, and of punishment, and still never have felt 
that he was blamewoithj This idea which I am now present- 
ing is the prominent one in my text — " Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight." It was true 
that David had committed an enonnoui wrong against a fellow- 
man ; it was true that hi. had bi.on jjmlty of an ati'ocions evil 
against soiicty, and against good moiala , but still, all this evil 
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tenainafed Oil God, and the evil considered as committed agaiiiat 
Mm was bo vast and overwlielming tliat eveiy other aspect of it 
was absorbed and^ lost. Whoever else was wronged, he was 
most wronged i whoever was injnred, the great evil in the case 
consisted in the -violation of his law ; and whatever wrong had 
been done to an indiridual or t ty th "r d 1 tl 

consisted in the ftict that God h d b d bey d d 1 1 v, 
set at nought. So sin in all as wh t y b t f m 

and whoever may be affected byt It ftllwf 

God, and its grand evil is to b f d th t f t Api d 
by men or disapproved ■, f U wed th h d "ra 

punished or not punished ; k t tt w Id k t 

has an inti'insic evil in its i t re as vi 1 t n f th T) 
law i and it is that evil which Iw y t plated 1 1 h 
is the scarce of tlie soitow in g p t It t! 

in the view .of the mind, an 1 d a b tt th If 

ceal it, it does not alter its nature ; if you could assure the peni- 
tent that it would be for ever unknown to any human being, and 
would never be followed by either shame or punishment, it 
would not essentially change the natui-e of his feehnga towards 
it. He is sad at Hie remembrance of tlie fact that he has com- 
mitted it ; he feels himself degraded, and mortified, and debased 
that he has ever been guilty of violating the law of his God. 

(3.) Though the fear of shame and panishment may not he 
the leading idea iu genuine repentance, and may not even enter 
into it at all, yet there is a feeling always that it deserves punish- 
ment. This is inseparable, in the constitution of our minds, 
from the conviction of guilt. The guilty child feels tliat it 
would be right in a parent to punish him ; the man who has 
violated the laws of his country, and who baa any proper sense, 
of the evil of his course, feels that a penalty affixed to the law 
is right ; tlie man who is sensible that he has sinned against liis 
God feels that it is right that God should manifest bis displen- 
sore, and that the guilty should suffer. He may not be able to 
determine the amount of punishment that is due to his act, nor 
may he see clearly as yet that his sin deserves eternal punish- 
ment, or that it should throw him beyond the reach of mercy 
and hope, — but it is of the nature of aU true conviction of sin to 
feel that paniehment is deserved, and that he who inflicts it is 
right and just. Tims David in the text says, " That thou 
mightest be justified when thou speakest, and be clear when 
thou judgest." A man cannot feci genuine conviction of sin and 
not feel tliat he mu/ht to bo pnnished. Heneo men, under the 
pressure of this conviction, tome and confess an act of mui'dcr, 
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and give tliomselTes up to bo pimiBhca. And 1 ence mniiera 
■when under genuine conviction of sin, looh foi vaid to puniah. 
meiit in the futuie world, and dread it, not so mu h be auae it 
is said that they ■will be puniated, ns bataise guilt always 
Bnpposea that it ■will be so and that it ia iifcht tliat it should 
b 

Tb. th t] tb f I th k will always enter into 

t -u t f — tb IS w 1 sina and not those 

f b ac t f h 1 f Igiilty that tbe primary 

f t IS tbe Ikot tbat sin la 

mini ted t G d and tbat tbere is 

t lly tl f 1 g b t t J BeriPS tbe express oi 
tb p t f H m, wb law has been ■violated 
ti m y b h w long tbey may be 
t ed h pw 8 t dd t as feelings under tbem 

and bow tbe distress is to be Telieyed, are otbei points of mquiiy 
■which it is not necessary now to consider. There are two or 
three remarks, liowever, which seem necessary to complete tbe 
just view of the Bubjeot, and -witb these I shall close. 

(1.) These laws of oar nature, on ■which conviction of sin ia 
based, ■will be litely to operate in the ftiture as well as in the 
present ; in the "world beyond tbe grave as well as in the land 
of the living. Why should they notP There ia to be no change 
in out essential constitution , and far on in tbe most distant 
portion of eteinity to which we can now look forward, we shall 
be undei the admin istrition of tlie same God and the laws of 
our being will be essentially tbe same Past sin, though long 
foigotfeu, may be called to remembiance Tims, distance, new 
euoumstances, do not chan^fe or diminish its power over the 
soul Aftei the lapsa of ttn or twenty — of a bondrad or a 
million ot years, it may nse to the mind with all the iroshuesa 
which it hoA at tbe time of committing the deed, and inflict- 
ing the same keen and fearful tortures, and exciting the same 
deep and dieadtul alaims in tbe piospeot of tbe future, which it 
ought to have caused then. He gams nothing, then, who suceeeda 
in stifling conviction now ; he baa aacured no permanent peace 
who has, for tlie present, wholly forgotten his past crimes, 

(2.) It accords with my general subject, and with this part 
of my general plan, to say tliat in a way of balvation adapted 
to man, it is necessary tbat there should be sometliiug that will 
meet this law of our nature — that will be founded on the fact 
of its existence — and that will prevent the eifect to which I 
have adverted ia tbe future : — tbat is, tbat shall recognise the 
feet, that man is a sinner, and that he is liable to bi- convicted 
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of sm and that will so Z y s'' ot si i that it sliill not produce 
distieaa and oDgiush m the fi tuie periods of oui cxistenee— at 
some time in our present life on the bed of death oi beyond 
tlie graie This must be doie aid dine m a wiy thit shall 
aocoid with the propt-r method of dealing with bi i and with the 
conscience It will not do this to teach men to foiget it-— foi 
they cannot alwayB forget it it will not do it to teach them 
that sui IS a trifle — for God will not lot them always feel that 
It 18 a tiifle , it will aot do this to lutioduoe them into the ouolea 
of vain amuseraents — ^for men cannot always be engaged in vain 
amusementa ; it will not do it to teach them some false system 
of religion that ahall be a present opiate fo the consoieuco — for 
we are going to a world not of falsehood, but of truth 

(3.) It seems to follow from the view taken that the only way 
by which tliia can be done is by aomo system of efftctnol pai don. 
IE sin ia pardoned — if it ia freely and fully forgiven all is done 
that can be done to meet thoae laws of onr bcmg and to place 
the soul in the condition in which it would have been if it had 
not sinned. If sin is pardoned, of course there is nothi ig to be 
dreaded as to punishment in the fatnre ; if sin is paidoned, the 
offender is placed essentially in the circumstances la which he 
was before he had sinned. A scheme of salvation then that is 
adapted to man, must embody and expiisss some way hy which 
a. sinner may be foi-given. 

(4.) Peace in such a case can be found only in connexion with 
confession of sin, — oonfessiou made not to a third pernon, but to 
the One whose law has been violated. All genuine eoniiotion 
of sin prompts to this, and David was but acting out the law 
of our natare when he said, " I acknowledge my trausgiesstons 
and my sin is ever before me. Against thee, thee only ha^ e I 
sinned;" Job, when he said, "Behold, I am mIo whit shall I 
answer thee'' I will lay my hand npon my mouth ' the prodigal 
son when he said I haio sinned as;ainst heaven and m thy 
sight and the pubhcan when not bciig able fo lift np his 
eyes to heaven he said God he meiciful to me a sinner " 

He that co^crcth his sins shall not piosper but whoso con 
fesseth and forsaketh them shall find meicy Yon cannot fiid 
peimanent peiCL 1 y attempt ig to stifle the conviction of sm 
You cannot by endeaioanna^ to cover ind conceil joui offences 
You cannot by sutfenas' them to pass fiom your lemembiance 
Tiou cannot by confessing your sins against God to man — -Uiough 
lohed m a piiesfly vestment and consecrated with holy oil Yon 
must ■'0 to bod — i pool peniteit — laden with tht conviction of 

iiilt— iciou u , all tL iitb to 1 sll\ ^ruislf— In liti 
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the full truth that you are a sinner — -i ot attempting to cloaJc or 
conceal one of yonr tranagi essioiis saying substantially as David 
did, "Have mercy upon me O God actoidmg to Uiy loMn^ 
kindness ; according unto the multitude of thy tender meicies 
blot out my trauBgresBions Wash uie throughly Horn mine 
iniquity and cleanse me from my sm For I acknowltdgo u y 
t -a and my sm is ever befoie me Agamst thee 

th ly ha e I sinned Psa It 1-— 4 So pleading by ftutli 

in th hi od that cleanaeth fiom ail ain— the blood of the Be 
d m — y "sins will be blotted out as a oloud and youi 
tr ns°i as a thick oloud Isa zliv 22 So pleading you 

■fl !1 h tl voice which so often gave lehet to the tioibl d 
fcoul h n the Eedeemei walktl ci tlio mth Th\ m Ip 
f gi th go in peace 
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SEKMON XII. 

THE STRUQQLES OF A COHVICTED SISNEE. 

MiBK X. 22, 23. — "And he waa sad at tli:tt saying, and weiit away 
grieved; for ha had great poasosaions. And Jeaua looked round about, nnd 
Baith unto Lis diaciplea. How hardly ehall they that have riohes enter into 
the kingdom of God!" 

Matt. viii. 31, 22.—" And another of hia disciples said unto him, Loi-d, 
BuHfec mo first to go and bury ray fether. But Jesua said unto him, Follow 
me, and let the dead bury their deud." 

LuKH ix. 61, 63.—" And another also said. Lord, I will folUiw thee ; but 
lat me first go bid them farewell which ace st home at my house. And 
Jesus said unto him. No man, having put his hand to the plough, and 
looking baek, is fit fot the kingdom of Ood." 

EVEKT one who has become a ChriBtian has boen conscious of a 
straggle of greater or less inteDsity, nnd of longi?r or shovter 
davatioD, before he found peace in believing. Tliis strnggle 
oriaes from the conyietion of duty and the sense of guilt and of 
danger, on, the one han5, aiid the love of the world and of sin, 
in some form, on tlie other. Tlie intensity and tlio duration of 
tills struggle will be vaided much by the character of the indivi- 
dual i will be modified mueli by his tim.e of life or by the kind 
of instrootion which ho receives ; will be intense as hia loye of 
sin may be intense and his conviction of its guilt may be intona 
and protracted as the \a\ e of am a id tlie world his been madi, 
sti'ong in hia heart 

The cases to which I have reifeired m opening this disoouise 
are, each, of them, an lEuatration of this thought — a few of 
the many to be found m the New Testament and all of them 
having a counterpait in the appbcation of the gospel to the 
hearts of men in eveiy aj,o Ihe first is tint of a rich young 
man — a man full of aidonr of many amiable qunhtiea ail a 
sincere iiiquirer on the subject of leligion — whom the Saiioni 
required to gtye up his wealth and conaeciate it to Cod if he 
would follow him and the &ti iggle in hia ei&e was between 
his eonviotiou of tlM necessity of religion and his love of has 
possessions. The aecoi d was tliat of a mm whom the Saiionr 
called to follow liim bi t who at] td that he n i^ht fiist f,o ni d 
bury liis father; a d t' e st ^^V. i In c £ wib betv(i.n hi 
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conviction, of a dufy wluoh lie owed to Chiist and a desire to 
be eaved, on the one hand and a etiong domestic tie — one of 
the etiougest that can be coneened of— ^and a Bnpposcd piessing 
duty, growing out of that, on the other The thud was a Eiimlar 
case — that of a man who expicRsed a vnlkngnem to follow him, 
hut who raerelj asked a delay that he might ijo, befoie he gave 
himself up to he a follow ei of Christ, ivnd take a propei Icava 
of his oiYii fntnds and family connexions — -a parting jtiuggle 
between his love of those fiiends ami the love of the Saviour 
III all these you will ].eroeive esaentinlly tlie same conflict of 
mind;-— the eoinmind ot Chust his invitations and appeals, a 
strong aenso of dnty a convietion of the neceK.ity ot lehgion, 
on tlie one hand and some form of earthly attachment, some 
worldly engagement, some desue of lespite and delay some yet 
uiisnndered tie binding to the ivoilU, on the other This is the 
Bubjeot to which, at the present ti-ne, I propose to oat your 
attention m other woida, I wijh to deacribo the slrugglea ot a 
sinner nndtr conviction of sin befote he jieldi to the cliama of 
the go pel I ehall ondeavoni to desciibe that siruggle, and to 
show tlie reitons why a faanei lu It'll stato is not converted 
In doing this I sh^ll seek to point out t)ie natuie of the 
struggle, the causes whith pioduce it, and some illustrations 
of it as a mental operation, and as preventing the conversioa 
of the soul to God 

The struggle maj be deicubed, in geneij, in one word It 
is a conflict between a eouiietion of duty, and an unwillingness 
to do it , between a sense ot what is n.^ht and an intUuation to 
do wrong ; between a feeling that God ought to be obeyed, and 
the love of sin and of the world which prevents obedience. It is a 
conflict which shall have the mastery— con science or pleasure ; 
benevolence or selfishness j religion or the world. The person 
referred to is sensible of the ei-il of the course which te is pur- 
suing, but is not prepared to abandon it ; he is convinced that 
he is a sinner, but is not wiDing to forsake his sins ; ho is un- 
happy in the pursuit of the wmld, but is not w'holiy ready to 
become a Christian ; he feels in some degree the force and the 
reasonableness of the commands of Christ, and has some desire 
to be his follower, but he loves the world, as the rich young 
man did his possessions, or lie has some sti'ong worldly tie which 
he cannot yet sever, as he did who pleaded that he might go 
and bury his iiither; or he who asked tliat he might be sufiered 
to bid f^eweE to those at his house. Two opposite things, both 
very powerful in tbeir nature, aro brought into conflict, and pi*- 
duee an agitation of Uio soul, as when eountor currents of air 
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meet in. the sky, driving the clouds on each otiier and causing 
fierce tempests and storms, or aa when a, mighty river rolls down 
into the ocean, and meets the ehhing fide when driven onward 
by a mighty wind. Thus we have seen tho clouds meet together 
on the hills, driven fioni the east and the west, heading in wild 
eonmiotion. And thus, too, it is at the month of some gi'eat river, 
as navigators tell ns of the river Oregon, whei'o on tho ono 
side a vast and rapid volume of waters is rolled toward the 
ocean, and on flie other the m^hty saa rolls its waves in fawttrds 
the descending volume. They meet on the hai-, and then occurs 
the strife of contending currents. Rarely arc the watera so 
smooth that a vessel may enter the moutli of the river safely, 
and often the mariner, unahle to enter, is compelled to tora the 
prow of his vessel and stand again out to sea. So often in the 
soul of msui. There are contending passions. There is in each 
an unwillingne^ to yield. There is a, long nnd fearful straggle 
before either gives way, and tho soul finds peace. 

The causes of this struggle or conflict may all be resolved into 
the one fact, that there is now a deeply-felt conviction of duty 
and of danger coming info conflict with passion, pride, selflsh- 
ness, worldliness, and the conscious opposition of the heart to a, 
holy God. 

On the one hand, there is the strong conviction of duty, and 
a sense of sin and danger more or less deep. The nobler powers 
of our nature, long toipid, are awakened into eneigy, and de 
mand that the woi Id and sin shill be abandoned, and tlmt God 
shall be obeyed, ihoae powers of the sotil tlatvieie designed 
to prompt to dutj, and to lead to the set vice of God had been 
lung jnaetivo. Tho conscience had become insensible to the 
obljgafions of rehgion Duty -naa negkoted without exciting 
compunction. The lessons of eaily pietj were foigottcn The 
Bible was disregarded, the Sabbath was devoted to business, to 
hght reading, to amusement, to sin ; tlie sanctnaiy was entered 
reluctantly, and only by constraint of paiental authority, if at 
all, or ift accommodation to the wishes of a wife or mother, or 
from respect to the decent proprieties of life ; the gospel was 
heard without feeling and without interest ; its solemn wai'uiugs 
were unheeded, and its invitations slighted; and the great in- 
terests of the soul were wholly neglected. The world was pur- 
Hned as the grand end of living ; plans of gai ere formed and 
pressed earnestly to tieir completion or ti e life as devoted 
to gaiety, without any fear of death a y app 'chens on of the 
coming judgment. In snch a stale i 1 th world had 

gained a \icloiy, and the soul was 111 hi o of a ser- 
11 
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Titnde tliat was loved, and where the great powers of oar nature 
had even ceased to etruggle. Sleep, like the sleep of death, had 
crept silently over these faenltiea, and all was calm, and " Satan 
led the sinner captive at his ■will," 

But these slumberiDgs are now broken. The eyes have been, 
opened on the reality of tilings. The spelt hiis been dissolved. 
The voice of God is heard addressing the soul, and the aroused 
conscience now demands that attention sliall be given to that 
Toice. A new class of thoughts are summoned before the mind, 
and they come in such a way that the soal eannot but reg-ard 
them. Tliu law of God, forbidding all sin, with its severe and 
terrible sanctions ; the demands of conscience} the evils of in- 
gratitude ; the dreadful condition of a, heart that is as hard as 
adamant) the fearful state of one living; without God and with- 
out hope i the terribleness of a death without religion ; the guilt 
of having diai'egarded God, and of having trampled on the blood 
of his dying Son ; the crime of having grieved the Holy Spirit, 
and of havuig slighted the means of grace ; the memory of 
violated sabbaths and abused mercies ; tlie sins of the past hfe — 
pidde, selfishness, envy, lust, sensuality; the guilt of Laving dis- 
obeyed n parent f h ' g 'd' 1 d h' lig' — th d 
kindred topics i oo pj th tt ti d tl 1 
longer calm them dw tdd ptyait yt 
rious, invisible agyjsp gth pth 1 

But, on the th h d th ta^ t f 1 g 

numerous, and, t i t, as t Th th 1 f 

ajid of the world Th th 1 t t b 1 t b 

serious. There tl d ead f d is 11 th t 

distaste for religi dtll h Idcofptf h 

gospel, and hat d f tl f J is Th th i d 

which makes oi 11 t b by tl din t! 

Bible, and the p d wl 1 k 11 g t p -ay th gl 

alone. Tliere is f d!y h ish d pi pe -t g t tl 

world, which ha b 1 g m tun g d 1 h w 

the process of speed mpl t Th h b f hi 1 

have been long dlgdf whit t ytbk 

ftway. Thei'e a t f f d h p bus pe t 

ing to this wo Id wi 1 d fR It t d Th 

bouds which ui t t th Id f g ty d ty wh h t 

would i-equire u 1 -al g d m 1 t {,tli f 

lutiou, and, I w 11 dd h f tl gra f G d t d 1 

Hence the sti ggl — 1 w f Ih mm d f God th 
sense of duty ; the conviction of giult; the apprehension of tho 
wrath to come ; the pleadings of tho gospel ; the love of Christ ; 
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the dread of death the techng thit the heart oi jJt to lie Riveii 
to Ood, on the one hind — on the othei the loie of sin ot the 
world, of vanity — the po^ver of fciuflil jaaaion loig mdnl^ 
the friendship of the giy and the woildly the love of ease the 
pleadings for delay and the dread ot shanie— these coning into 
conflict with the othei-^ and keeping up the atniggle m the 
soul i — now one almost seeming to gain the nsceiidanoy and 
now the other; — at one moment aid under the piessure of 
truth, the BonI ' almost ready to sunender and jield to God 
»nd, at another moment, the world and sin noai to getting 
the ascendancy, and the soul al wat free from anxiety and fiom. 
seiioua thoughts; — now almost pevauadLd to he a Chustiin 
and now about as near hern;; persuaded to give up the subject 
oltogether, and t* become a thorough infidel or atheist 

This occurs when a sinnei is pondeiing tlie question ■whether 
he shall become a Chnstiinoi not I speak ot the great feat lies 
of the struggle, without meaning to siy that the conflict is 
always thus strongly maiked or that it is always fieice and 
protracted. I am saying that "aith gieitei oi less intensity oi 
with, greater or less dniation such a stiuggle must exist between 
the claims of God and sm — between the love of the world, and 
the duty of giving the heart to God. 

I may be speaking to some, however, who would call all this 
the langui^fe of "cant" and mysticiam, and who, not finding 
this laid down in the books of mental philosophy that they have 
studied, and not having expeidenced it in their ovni lives, may 
be ready to say with a siieei', tliat such a conflict must "be pecu- 
liar to our Jioiy religion; that is, as they in such a case would 
uea tho phrase, that it evinces a disordered state of mind ; or a 
mind not well baiancod ; or a distui'bed condition of the nervous 
temperament! or a process wJlioh. no well-disciplined intellect 
would go through with ; a state to which no soul that is manly, 
independent, seii'-conti'olijiig, would submit. It may be useful, 
therefore, to offer a few illustrations, to show tliat tliis is neither 
the result of weakness nor disease ; and that a man, when he 
becomes a Christian, is acting under mental laws in reference fo 
religion with which we are familiar everywhere. 

In referring now, as was proposed, to soma ilhistj'ations of 
tills stmggla, I would observe — 

(1) It may occur, substantially, among the heathen. Where- 
over there is a human being, there may be a conflict between a 
sense of duty on the one hand, and the love of sin on the other ; 
between conscience and passion ; between the claims of religion, 
and the love of the world. Araspcs the Persian, as described 
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by Xenophon, said, in order to excuse his treasoiiabl d gus 
" Certwnly, I must have two goals ; for plainly it is i o und 

the same which is both evil and good; and at the ame tu e 
■wishes to do a thiiig aJid not to do it. Plainly, then th u-e 
two souls i and when the' good one preraila, then it d a g d 
and when the evil one predominates, then it does evil." &o also 
Epietetns aaya, " He that sins, does not do what he would ; hut 
what lie would not, that he does." So Ovid, " Desire prompts 
to oue thing, but the mind persuades to another. I see the 
good, and approve it, and yet pursue the wrong." These were 
heathen BiindH. Araspes and Oyid certainly had never heard 
of Christianity ; and tliough Epieletua miglit have heard of it, 
yet he was & heathen still, and thei-e is no evidence that the 
sentiment which he uttered was shaded or modified in the 
ftiiglitest degree by any reflex influence of Christian truth. And 
yol^ can any one Ml to see the same laws of mind working, and 
the same developments of the state of the soul, as in the passages 
from an eminent Christian which I will now copy P " That 
which I do, I allow not ; for what I would, that do I not ; but 
what I hate, that do I." " It is no more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me." " To will is present with me ; but how to 
lierform tliat which is good, I find not," Rom. vii. 15, 17, 18. 
Had Araspes, Epictetus, Ovid, been seated as karners at the 
feet of the apostle Paul P Ko ; they had been seated as learners 
at the feet of Nature, and had contemplated the human soul as 
it is under aU forms of religion, and eiperienced a conflict in 
their own minds — a struggle between sin and duty, which inay 
esist anywhere. That conflict is more common and more decided 
under Christianity, only because the light of (ruth there is more 
intense and more widely difiused. But can you £iil in these 
estncta to see tlie same laws working which exist where the 
sinner is convicted of sin, and is struggling with the question 
"whether he shall yield to the claims of duty and of God ? 

Under the influence of such conflicting feelings, I doubt not 
that the stmggle of mind which I am describing may esist at 
all times extensively in the heathen world. It is the acting ont 
of human nature — the development of man, a fallen being, yet a 
moral i^eiit, under the government of a holy God, — and is an 
important means everywhere of restraining Mm at least from sin, 
if it does no n o e fo 1 n 'U e c n ot doubt that constituted 
as ma is the e vas n many an a cieut Grec an Persian, or 
Itonia 1 oath ads now the 1 o o of n any a young man 
in Ch 1 A al n d n tl e I (.s oi tl South Sea, 
and i C ffi a 1 „ ul luou fi t letweon the 
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low and gross passions of the soul, and fie claims of morality, 
justice, honour, and tratii-— the claims of God etill spealdug to 
the oonscience and the heart. 

(2) But thia occurs not only among the heathen : it occurs in 
ChrisliBn lands among those who never hecoine truly converted, 
and who, indeed, do not regard the atroggle as having any con- 
nexion with religion. There are few of the young in whose 
bosonis there is not such a straggle. It occurs when the ques- 
tion is asked by a young man whether he shall obey the nobler 
powers of his nature, and be virtuous, respected, and honoured, 
or whether he shall surrender himself to some base passion that 
is gaining the ascendancy in his soul, and that threatens to 
niahe him the miserable Tictim of vice. It occurs between every 
virtue that can reign in the human bosom, and that can adorn 
hnman nature, and every vice that can establish itself in our 
nature, and render us debased, degraded, brutalized, besotted, 
poor, and dishonoured. Take a single instance — alas, how 
common and how sad often the issue of the conflict ,' It relates 
to the way iu which liabits of intoxication are contracted. Can 
any one ever become a victim of intemperance without going 
through such a conflict — often a long and fearful stiugglo — ■ 
between his convictions of duty ; his self-respect ; his early anti- 
cipations and hopes, and the fearful passion that is striving so 
saccessfully to gain the mastery over him ? There is a point 
in the lives of those who become confirmed inebriates, in which 
this question comes fairly before the mind, and in which tlie 
struggle is feai'ful. The love of the intoxicating cup — that 
unnatural yet fascinating propensity— lias begun to be formed. 
Habits have been commenced which it is difficult to abandon, 
friendships have been contracted for those who meet to indulge 
in the social glass, which it would not now be easy to dissolve. 
These habits and these friendsliips are now becoming stronger 
and stronger, and tlie prospect of their being firmly ilvetted on 
the soul is daily becoming more and more certain. It may bo 
perfectly clear that a little further indulgence will be followed 
with certain ruin. There is, on the other hand, the impending 
ruin of reputation ; the dread of poverty and disgrace ; the appre- 
hended loss of peace ; — there are the rebukes of conscience ; tile 
solemn commands of God ; the counsels and entreaties of parents 
and fi'iends ;— there is the dread of the drunkard's death, and 
the fear of the retribution beyond the tomb, — all these, iu the 
sober moments, come with power to the soul, and often produce 
a fearful stnigg;le. I believe that no man, young or old, is per- 
fectly safe from the danger and the horror of intemperance, but 
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liG wlio wholly and absolutely abstains from the iiitoxieatiiig 
bowl — -for fliei'a lias been no ela^ of human yirtues hitherto 
that has constituted a pejfect security whore there has been 
indulgence ;— but etili, it is true, that just at tlie point of conflict 
now nnder coiiaideration any man might be, if he would, saved 
ft'om danger; bnt if he yields hoi-e, he may be gone for ever. 
On the great river that flows west of the Eoekj' Monntoins to 
the ocean — the river already refeiTed to-^there is a place whevu 
tlie watera are oompfesaed into a narrow channel, and where the 
river suddenly falls many feet, pitching and tumbEng over the 
rocks. This passage, though not wholly free from danger, is, 
however, not unti-equently made with, safety in a small boat. 
But then eommences the danger. The boat, haiing shot down 
that narrow passage, is often seea to stop saddenlj-, and to lie 
without m.otion on the bosom of the waters. It neither goes 
forward, nor backwoid, nor towai-ds either shore. It seems for 
the moment to be consciously deliberating whither it shall go. 
Soon it begins to move, at first so gently that the motion is 
scarcely perceptible, not forward, Jiut in a circular direction — so 
gently, however, that one who knew not the perils of the place 
would fcel no alarm. But then commences the feorfiil sfmggle. 
Every oar is plied; nvery nene of the oarsmen is sti'etchedj 
eveiy effort posoiblo made at the bow and the stem to tnm the 
boat fiom that fatal current. But always in vain. It goes 
round, and round, and round, in spite of death-like exertions, 
increasing in rapidity as the circle grows smaller, nntil, having 
reached the centre, in an instant it disappears for ever. Earcly 
is it that a fragment of the boat is seen afterwards, or that 
a body that is lost is recovered. So there is a point in a 
man's life wliere there seems to be, and where there may ho, 
calm deliberation, and whei'e safety is yet possible — where the 
man in danger may pause and reflect, and be saved. Though 
there have heen temptations, yet you would hardly say that 
there was a tendency now in any direction of ruin ; you would 
say that the man might be safe, Bnt soon that point is past, 
and theie is a movement, slight at fii-st, and then the euiTent 
sweeps on to rum Do not suppose that they who perish by 
intemperance — 01 by any other vice— peiitb without a struggle. 
It IS after n any a Btni<,gle, when too late ; it is aftei many a 
conflict, when the power that sweeps them m is too gieat to be 
lesisted Men ptiish by this vice, and by othei vices, aftei 
man; anxious moments ; after manj' resolutions toimed to 
abandon the ccuise afltr many tears; attii miiij wikLfui 
nights, lot tlie enenij has laid hold on thctn w: k a sUoug 
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grasp— like the swecpin' wli ilpool — aid thej cinnot now 
eaeape 

I lefci to these cases fo bIiow thit all mratd straggles and 
conflicts oil anA.ieties of sou! aie not oonfined to the subject f 
lehgion It 13 m eieiy portion ot tie world m reference to 
e\eij yiee and eveij temptatioi There aie mote straggles m 
resiect to ^^olldly matters — moie mental conflicts — moie dio 
fiessmg agitations of the soul than occur oi the suhjoct of 
lehgiou, and I'ately Uoes an; man pensli nndet the contiol of 
any vice who has i ot at some peuod had a most ftaiful co ifiict 
■with his paasiois and ti.lt most deeply that he was in dangci, 
and cued most earnestly fot help 

(3) But such o stiu^gle doei occur on the subject of religion 
and fo illustrate this was the desiga in refemng to these cases. 
It occurs, as I remarked in the outset of the discourse, in the 
case of all those who become the children of God, and who find 
ultimate peace in the gospel. The great question comes up for 
final decision, \vhether the gay world, so fascinating and alluring, 
shall be pursued or abandoned ; whether the desire of worldly 
honour and ambition shall be exchanged for a good conscience 
and the hope of heaven ; whether the patliH of vice shall con- 
tinue to be trod, or shall he forsaken for better paths ; whether 
the voice of reason, of conscience, and of God, shall be obeyed, 
or whether all the solemn dictates of truth shall he disregarded. 
TTiis is no slight sti'uggle. It is often one of the most feajful 
in which the soul ever engages, as it is the most important m its 
issues of any in which man is ever concenied. Before the minds 
of youthful females the question does come up, under the in- 
fluences of the Spirit of God, not whether they shall abandon 
the world in the sense of taking the veil, and immuring them- 
selves in a nunnery — for tlie gospel never asks a human being 
tc agitate that question ; — bat whether the gaieties of the world 
shall be exchanged for the sober pni'soits of piety ; the love of 
outward adorning, for the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit ; 
a desire to he admired on earth, for a desire to appear in the 
b flti thbkfth river of life a wi-h to 

bldbyfdl asthg df t f isl 

toheldbjthS fhwldBt Imdf 

1 q t ? m p wh tl th p t f 

gai f pi ur b h 11 be h g 1 f th p 

m f 1 "1 wh th th p SB wh 1 h d 

h 1 rf h 11 b fl d to 1 pn pi f ti g p 1 

whether all tliat la attiacme fothc joutliful j and heart shall 
bo made subordinate to the self-denying duties of the cross, and 
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whetlier this world shnll be made subordinate to the world to 
come. It is iioi a qnestioii whether thia world shall be aban- 
doned in the sense tliat life shall be spent ill a monastery, or in 
eaves and solitudea — for tile gospel never proposes tliat question 
to any class of men ; but it is a question whether the world shall 
be abandoned as the great otgect of pureuit, and the soui bo 
devoted sincerely and wholly to Godi whether all forms of ■vice 
shall be forsaken ; whether all associations contrary to tho 
gospel shall be brolien up,- whether the understanding and tho 
heart shall he subjected to the tenchings of the Sariour ; whether 
God shall be all in all. That is a question which does come 
Ixifore the niind ; and that question must be decided in one way, 
and one only, by all who become tmo Chaistiana ; it is decided 
in another way by all who do not. 

I have thus endeavoured to describe the struggle or conflict in 
the mind of tie eonvioled sinner. The reasons why snob a 
sinner is not converted, or the obstacles which hinder his con- 
version, are plain and apparent. Ail the facts in the case can 
be explained by a reference to the love of siu ; to the powev 
which tlie world has on him ; to the strengtii of some mighty 
passion j to the influence of comjianions ; to the dread of shame ; 
and to an nnwillhigness to renounce the world, with its vanity 
and lusta. The sinner himself, in that state, might perhaps, in 
certain moods of mind, be disposed to attribnte the fact tliat he 
is not converted to God himself; to say that he conld convert 
him if he would ; to resolve the matter into the Divine sove- 
reignty and decrees ; and to seek peace in the reflection that he 
has nothing to do, and that, as the whole matf«r is in the hands 
of God, if he is to be saved he will be ; or if not, no efforts of his 
own can be of avail. It is not necessary now to consider the 
points which arise out of such suppositions ] for, whatever may be 
the truth in regard to them, it is needless to advert to these, for 
there are other caases amply sufficient, as we have seen, to 
explain the feet that the sinner in that state atmggles long, and 
is not converted. 

A veiy interesting inquirj', on which there is no time now to 
enter, presents itself here. It is, in what way can an agitated 
and struggling mind, such as I have described, find peace ? 
"What do tlie laws of our mental constitntion demand in order 
that these agitations should be calmed down, so that tliere may 
be permanent happiness ? And what has the gospel plan of 
salvation devised and presented to men as adapted to meet these 
laws of onr being, and to give peace to the mind in such a state ? 
This inquiry wUl open some very interesting views about the 
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laws of oui; mental stracture, and introduce us at oneo to the 
piDvisions made ill the goapel to give peace to a soul troubled 
and agitated by the remembrance of sin, — a soul stni^ling 
between the com-ietion of duty on the one hand, and the hnger- 
ing and powerfal love of the woi'ld on the other. Tlie inquiiy 
caiinot be entered on now. There are a few refleotious which 
foEow from what I have said, which I desire to suggest in 
conelnsiou. 

(1} One is, that we may Icam why it is that a sinner is ever 
so long under conviction of sin before he is converted. The old 
theologians, with, little elegance of phrase 1 admit, bnt endea- 
vouring to express what they regarded as a valuabls thought — 
though it W£ia, in feet, in some respects, a practical error and 
illusion— speak miieii of what they coll a " lata-wm-k on the 
soul :" by which they seem to have meant a protracted period of 
painful and distressing conviction of sin — a. long season of gloom, 
and sadness, and conflict— before the heart is converted ; and they 
appear to have supposed, not only that this was necessary from 
the nature of the mind and of religion, but that the conversion 
would have evidence of genuineness, and the reUgion of the soul 
itself be valuable and thorough, just in proportion to the depth 
of this gloom, and the severity and duration of the struggle. 
But never was there a, greater ilelusiou. There is no occasion for 
gloom at all in such a case, for the offer of pardon meets a 
sinner the moment he ia willing to accept of it ; and the only 
occasion for the conflict and struggle which I have described — 
be it longer or shorter — is, that the sinner tvill not surrender to 
the convictions of duty, miA yield himself to God, The struggle 
arises from his pride, and selflshness, and obstinacy, and love of 
the world; the gloom is only that which the mind must feel 
■when it will not submit to plain and manifest truth and dntj'. 
There ia no value or moral worth in any such eonfiict, any more 
than there is in any other conflict with conscience and a sense 
of duty ; and this struggle no more entera into reUgion, or gives 
a value to religion, than the obstinacy of a child enf«vs into tlie 
character of obedience to a parent. There is no necessity for 
snch a protracted and gloomy straggle in becoming a Christian. 
Yield at once, aa the apostles on the banks of the sea of Gialiloe 
did when the Saviour called them; yield sa the jailer at Philippi 
did when told what he must do to be saved ; yield as Saul of 
Tarsus did when the Saviour called him in the way to Damascus, 
not " conferring with flesh and blood;" yield as a frank and open- 
hearted child who has done wrong submits to the authority of a 
fother, — and this long and dreaded "law-work" on the soul, this 
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Beason of deep mclaneholy aii^ gloom, would be ■unknown. 
But treat the commands of the Saviour as the rich young man 
did who had great possessioiia, and who waa unwilling to 
abandon 1hem ; or let your love for the world be so strong that 
you cannot part with it, and beg to be permitted to return to it, 
ns he did who asked that he might go nnd bury hia fathei before 
he gave himself to the Saviour, or he who asked that he might 
goj^'st and bid them ferewell at bis house — and, unless jour 
serious convictions of sin and duty pass away altogether, sueh a 
conflict is inevitable, and it will be continued unttl there is a 
surrender of tie sonl unconditionally to God. 

(2) Another thought is this : tliat if the views which I have 
enbrnitted to you are correct, then nndouttediy not a few 
would long since have been true Christians if they had offered 
no resistance to the clear convictions of duty. Many a time 
have your consciences checked and rebuked you. Many a 
time have you had serious thoughts. Many a time have you 
felt tliat you ought to be Christians. Many a lime have you 
felt that the world was vanity, and that siu was an " evil and 
bitter thing." And many a time have you been on the very 
bordere of the kingdom of God — in such a state that the Saviour 
would have said of you, as he did of one in. his own time, " Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of heaven ;" and that you would 
have said, as Agrippa did, " Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Cliriatiiin." An influence has been setting' in upon your souls, 
which would long since have brought you into the kingdom of 
God, if you had yielded to it, atid hud honestly done what you 
felt to be right. God addressed yon ; Christ appealed to you ; 
your conscience suromoned you to foraake your sins ; youv 
pai-ents, your pastor, your wife, your child, your bosom-friend 
tenderly admonished you ; darkness, solitude, morning, evening, 
midnight — memory, hope, fear — the obligations of gi'atitnde, the 
desii-e of happiness, the dread of death, and the fear of the dark 
unknown world, — all, under the Divine Spirit, pressed the sutg'eot 
of religion upon your attention, and summoned you to the service 
of the Eedeemer. Others were thronging into the kingdom 
of God,. and your conscience urged yon to follow them, and as 
they found peace by yielding, so might yon have done also. 
That you are not now a Christian is not to be traced to any such 
fact as tliat there is no mercy for you, or that God is not willing 
to save yon, or that Christ did not die for you, but to the fact 
that to all these things you have oSfered a steady resistance. 
IVhen perhaps eight years of age, you would have been a Chi'is- 
tian, if you had yielded even to those childish convictions of duty, 
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and had payed to thi, Saiioui ■wL.t i t \ he liftccn oi hiei fr 
theie were coiihideiationa enough piessed upon your attention to 
iiiduoe you to bo a Chnstian and you often strag'sled against 
Voni eonTietions at thirty at foity peihaps up to seventy 
the e have been times when youi inind haa been tiouhled and 
when your coiscience has urged the ehiniB of leligion aid 
■when if jou had Bimpij yielded to what you knew and ft.lt 
to be light you would have found the peace which the gospel 

(i) Anothei thought is this It is a haid and diftionlt thi ig 
in many respects for a sinnei to destioy his own sou! A „le^t 
■woik has to be done befoie a smnei nan be sent down to eteinil 
min Ihe path which he treads to tlie world of woe is a path 
of conflict, not a path of peace. The life of a sinner is a war- 
fare. God means to throw obstacles in the way to his ruin. 
He means to oheelr, restmin, and rebuke him ; he means to set 
his duly and interest before him ; he means that the appeals of 
reason and eonecience, of heaven and earth, should ring loud, and 
long, and constant in his ears. We speak mnch of the Christian 
confiict, and of the stmggle in the Christian's soul, and we 
describe not a fictitious, but a real warfai-e. Bnt there is a con- 
flict as real and as fierce in the sinner's sonl before he can be 
lost. The Christian makes no war on himself, on his eonsoionee, 
on his parents, on his pastor, on his God and Saviour. The 
sinner does on all. He fights his way down to heU. He wages 
a warfare on his reason, on his eonsoienee, on his God, on his 
Saviour, on his pastor, on his father, mother, sister, wife, on his 
own convictions of what is right and of what is for his interest, 
and must achieve a dicadful victoiy ovei them all befoie he is 
sent to hell God w^ll not suffer him to be lost without such a 
conflict, and when he goes down to eternal woe it is as the 
result of a most miseiaWe tiuimph — binding his hiow not with 
the laui-el but with the deadly nightshade — a tiinmph over 
conscience, and leason, and eveiy noble piinciple of his natni-e. 
How strange that men. will engage in such a conflict, that 
they will not yield at once to conscience and to God, and find 
peace ! 

(4) Another, the last thought, is this: If a sinner is finally 
lost, he has but himself to blame. I assert that bis own conduct 
■will account for it irrespective of anything else. I assert that 
the reason why he will perish is not that no provision was made 
for his salvation ; tliat no interest was felt for him in heaven ; 
tliat he was never apprized of his duty or his danger; that he 
■was never in a state in which he could liavu been saved, — but that 
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he lesisted the coim tiou of daty that he strt^gled against 
conscience ^nd ^mnst God that he ti^anpledon the piecioua 
blood of the itonement and that he resisted the Holy Ghost 
Smner when you peiish — oh may God avert that'— but when 
you perush if lou do noi God noi n en noi angeia will bear 
tha bhme fhe dieadtal responsibility wili test for ever on 
your own soul and the Tiord that may yet giie you the moat 
deep and linger nt- agony in the world of wo a the woid — 

bt.LF DESTEOIED . 
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A WOUNDED SPmiT. 

ii. 14.— " A wounded spirit who enn bear ?" 

tlT : — we inq^uire niiturally what it is; what 
causes produce it ; wliat makes it difficult to bear it ; and what, 
if any, are the remedies for it. To these toBr points your atten- 
tion will now ba dii'ected. 

I. Whai is meant ly a wounded eptrit ? A few words only 
will bo iiecessary to explain this to tliose who have not ex.- 
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Btill these diseases and leraedies pertain to diffe t d p t f 
of our nature, and ai-e designed to be distinct expressions of the 
Divine displeaiSure against the crime of the apostaoy. 

I am concerned now, as Chi-istian ministers mainly are, with 
the latter — tlie disease of the mind. I have no concern with 
the former — the diseases of the body — except to suggest oou- 
siderations which will teach submission when they come npoii 
us ; to show why they are Bent upon men ; and except so 
fur as lIiL influL^nL'e of the gospel may ktep frotii the vices 
that engender disease, and \.l.icb lead t(i I'ain aud death. 
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When we speak of a wounded spiiit, and espDcially as con- 
tiaated, as it is in our text, witli " infii'inity," — ■" the spirft of a 
man will sustain liia infirmity, but a wonnded spirit who oau 
bear?"— we refer to tlio siekneis of the lieart,' the diaense of 
the Houl; the angnisli ■which mind can be made to sufit-r; the 
mental derangements, the Bon'ows resulting from disappoint- 
ments, and losses, and chagrin, and remorse, and the numerous 
kindred woes to which tlie soul is subji'ct. 

Between these aufFtriiigs and those of the body, we may re- 
mark the following points of difference as more clearly illus- 
trating their nature. (I.) Much of the suffering of a wounded 
spirit is almost unavoidably concealed. It lies deep in the soul, 
■while a disease of the body may be so apparent in a prosti'ate 
frame, in a sunken eye, in pallid features, or in the flush of 
fever, that it cannot be hidden. God has given to the soul no 
such certain indications of the existence of its diseases as he has 
to the body. The body may be healthful, and evei-ythiug may 
indicate the appearance of a man sound in body and in soul, 
even when the mind is in anguish. (2.) Much of the pain and 
anguish of the soul is concealed of design. We would not have 
all the -world know what we suffer in the soul, or all the pain 
that the heart feels. "What we feel from disappoiutcd affection 
or ambition ; from abortive plans and frustrated hopes ; fiom 
chagrin, neglect, and slander ; and especially what we feel irom 
recollected guilt, we would not have the world -at large know, 
and thei-e is much of that -which we suffer in regard to which 
wo do not choose to invite tile sympatliy of a friend. We should 
have a strong reluctance it may be, to let our most iutimate 
fuends know how much we suffer by being slandered, and what 
IB the actual pain we c-tpeiience when a rival has been more 
successful than we have We feel thifc our owu self-respect is 
jnvohed in not ajipeaiing even to oui ftiends to suffer, and in 
healing up undei such tiials as though they produced no effect 
on us It IS not so ■with the pain of the body. "We feel tha6 
thei e is no dug! ace in the headache m the pain of pleurisy, or 
ill the hertic on the cheek, oi in a raging fever; but that such 
sufferings lather have a claim to sympathy, and we are willing 
that they should be known (3 ) A third remark is, that the 
suffLiings of the soul often foice themselves upon the body, and 
prostrate its powers and reveal themsehcs when we have sought 
to conceal them The eye not sufficiently disciplined in guilt 
will bttmy hun ■who has done wrong Or the bloom of beauty 
leaves the cheek, i.nd the yi-uth pines away apparently without 
di&Lasc \nd dn& is the icault of a iiouiidcd spirit. Or the 
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anguish of dia appointment, and ehagriii, and guilt, become too 
jjreat to bear; ajid the saiigTiinai-j deed of a moment shows that 
the fires had long raged %Tithiii, and that the wounded apii'it 
could no loDg'er be endmed, and the sufierer rushes to evil that 
he " knows not of." 

These remarks are, I trust, all that is needful t* explain what 

m t by uuded spirit, in order to prepare the way for 

h t I h J t t say. Tha amount of what I have said is, 

th t tb. fa wounded spirit are such as result from 

d ppo tm ut, nratitude, losses, slander, chagrin, and remorse ; 

f th wl 1 go to make the mimi sad and prostrate, or to 

h Im t vith the reeoUeetions of gailt. 

II I J oo d he second place, to state more particularly the 
causes of this — tJte things tvhicJi operate toprodxtee a wounded spirit. 
Probably the idea of wrong done to us, or of our having done wrong- 
to others, is always connected with the sorrow of a wounded spirit; 
or the essential cause of it is toronff that has been in some way pei'- 
petrated, and that is leaving its better results on the soul. But tjiis 
idea operates most subtilly, atid we often allow ourselves to be in- 
fluenced as if wrong had been done when none such existed, oi- 
was intended. A rival outsteps us, and we feel as if he had 
done us wrong; or as if tlio community had, by bestowing' 
honours on him whieh we sought for ourselves. We are disap- 
pointed in business ; we fail in. our plajis and expectations ; our 
jields are blasted, or our vessel sinks in the deep, and wo allow 
ourselves almost to feel as if tlie floods and streams and waves 
had conspired against us to do us wrong, and with a wounded 
spirit we sink into sadness and complaining. With this geneial 
ei-plaiiatoiy icmaik we may obseive that tlie causes ot a wounded 
apmt lie such as the folloning — 

(I ) Long cheiTshed but nngratifled desire oi deep but dis- 
appointed affection ^ e seek ho lour but it la withhtld ■ we 
desiie the recipioeal aff^tiona ot liiend h p 1 b t th y 
& e not bestowed we bx our hopes of h pp ss th tt 
ment of some to us endeaied object d t i t 

there IS sone one whose fiiendship w d m t b ss t L 
to oar weltue but it js a p ize whitl t m k 

own Ihe amile that we sought gladd th h ts f tl 
but not ours the pr^ence of the obj t diff h pp 
all else except on out desolite souls To all otheis there are 
warm beams of euishiie in the piesence of tie object to us 
thtie IS the coldness and daikness of an eclipse Uniequitcd 
nid uLuedpi coated aflecfioi mik ;, the heirt sal Conceal- 
ment lik 1 w Hi 11 tho lul keda o tU di i =1 ehttk." 
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The heart " pinea in grief," and the wonnded spuit Buiks m 
melancholy. There is a secret feeling that a un oag has been 
done; that such ardour of loye sliould haie met with a response, 
and that there was a claim to reciprocal aflettion 

(2.) Disappointment in business or in the pursuits of ambi 
tion. We enter on the career of life witn many others We 
start together from the goal. Thty have no sdiantago in the 
time of starting, or in the smoothness of the way oi m the 
cheering plaudits of those who are lookers on at the race, or in 
the favour of those who are to distribute the prizes. But soon we 
hegin to lag in the rear, and their success stimulates thera to new 
efforts, and om- want of suceess depresses us. A rival outstrips us. 
He has better health or better talents, oi' finds better Mends ; or 
facilities of success are open to him which are denied to ua ; or 
the world seems partial to him, and we begin to feel that it is 
disposed to do us injustice. We even feel almost that he has 
done nj some injustice, and we begin to envy him and to wiali 
him out of tile way, as disappointed and sad, wo suffer nnder 
the tortures of a wounded spirit. Disappointment thns meets 
many an aspirant after fame, wealth, and pleasure. It occurs in 
all professions and callings of hfc, and in evei'y attempt to find 
pleasure in objects that ai* not designed by the Great Author of 
ftU things to produce it. No one can gather np and record the 
disappointments that have been met in the career of ambition, 
or in the social or in the festive cirale. No one can record the 
secret sighs that have been heaved when ploasui-e has been 
sought in vain ; or write down the account of the tears that 
envy, and ehagrui, and mortification have caused the sons and 
daughters of gaiety to shed when they have gone ft'om their 
places of amusement to sad and sleepless pillows. So we seok 
more intimacy with a Mend than we have a right to look for 
or expect ; we calculate on attentions to which we have a very 
slender claim ; we attempt to make our way into society where 
our presence is not particularly sought, and arc not successful, 
and the spirit is wounded. There are the mingled feelings of 
mortJfied pride, and chagiin, and disappointed ambition ; the 
feelings resulting from neglect, and from the rebuke which the 
coldness of others has given na,— and we feel that wrony haa 
been done us, and the soul pines in sadness. 

(3.) The spirit is wounded by attempts to injure our name. 
Om' richest inheritance is a good name. To a man in private life 
it is his comforter and joy; to a man in pi-ofessional or public life 
it is his capital, his all. To each one of us it is the best itiherit- 
aiipe which we cxpett to leave to our children — un inheritance 
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"which, we believe wiU be to them of more valne ihaa if we could 
leave them the gold of Ophir ; nay, we feel that it would be a 
worthlesB inheritance cod.d we bequeath to them the wealth 
of Cro3sus, if it deseended witli a name covered with infamy. 
There ia no one of ua but would wish to hava some kind word 
cut on the humblest stone that may mark the place where we 
sleep, or that would not wish the strunger to hear that ouir 
character was upright, if perchance he should walk where we 
slumber in the dust. 

Now there is nothing that pierces so doup into the soul as 
slander, " whose breath outvenoms alL the worms of Nile." The 
robber may talte my puvBe, but he has taken only " trash, which 
tons mine, m his, and has been the slave of thonsaads. Bat he 
who takes away my good name, robs me of that which not 
enrieheB him, but makes me poor indeed." When a man charges 
we with a base and dishonourable action ; when he ELoeuaes me 
of dielionesty or falsehood ; when he perseveres in the aocusa- 
tiou even in the face of a life of undispnted integrity ; wJien he 
expresses no doubt about its truth, aiid he has tlie power of 
making many others beheve that what he says is true ; and 
when — as may happen — I may lack jnst the kind and degree of 
evidence which I need to majce all clear, I need not say that 
then a deeper wound will be made in the spirit thau would be 
made by the loss of property, or the death of a friend. If to all 
this there should now he added the circumstance that he formerly 
enjoyed my friendship ; that lie ate at my table, slept under my 
roof, was in my family, heard me speak in the oponneaa of un- 
reserved confidence, and was permitted to look info my very soul, 
he does me a deeper wrong. He adds not only to cruelty the 
sin. ot ingratitude — a sin that pierces deeper than any other ; but 
he adds the power of doing me a deeper injury — for he speaks 
as one who may be supposed to know. Such were the wounds 
of the soul which David, and after him He who was " the root 
and offepring of David," experienced. " Mine own famihar 
friend in whom I frusfed, which did eat of my bread, hath lifted 
up his heel against mo," Psa. xli. 9. " It was not an enemy 
that reproached me ; then I could have borne it ; neither was it 
he that liated me that did magnify himself against me ; then I 
would have hid myself from him : but it was thou a man mine 
equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance T^ e tool sweet counsel 
together, and walked unto the house of 6od m company," Psa. 
It. 12—14. 

(4.) The spirit is wounded by the iceoUcction of gi It— of the 
wrong which we hine done in dj-yi that iil p at Pi-obaWy 
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this IS the moin, as it is the most impoi'tatit idea in. the test. 
God has eDdowed us with a conscience ; and it is a part of his 
mTangement that man shall be self-punished, and shall bear 
about with Mm. the mears of Helf-correetiou and rebufee. The 
seTerest of ell the punishments, therefore, which visit the sinner, 
are those which spring- up from the soul itself, and the torture 
which man is constrained to inflict on his own heart. It consists 
of' sin hroug-ht to recollection, thongh long since forgotten! "f 
the pangs of remorse ; of the remembrance of inj uries which we 
have done, over which years hare rolled awaj-, and on which 
many, many a sun has risen and set. I will not say that there 
is anything like caprice in the manuer in which these sins are 
brought to the recollection ; I will not say that it is by no 
regular law that it is done — for all the operations of the Spirit 
of God on man are in accordance with settled low ; but there is 
much in the manner in which it is done that sti-ongly resemhlea 
power exerted without rale, or acting by laws which we cajinot 
trace. Now you remember some word spoken, or deed done, 
that injured one long since dead, and of which a voice from the 
tomb almost seems to remind jou. Now sins that seemed to 
have faded from the memory, or whose lines were so oliliterated 
that you could hardly ti'ace them, revive, and all the faded colonrs 
are restored, and they stand out to view as if written in letters 
of " living light." Now one angle sin seems to stand before tlie 

■ d bl k "ght y 't Tw! It m t y " 

ry path jd rypl fltdY tj 

nntg maidtisth y kt ht dt 

b f y Th gh t f m d d t pp tly 

m m p t th t f blood th hai d m 

IS bl t g Ity > tied y w d h t 1ms g n* tl t 
J t th t gl just w A d w 

gp dlt dallth 1 dn dfll f 

) whllftdtto df 7i!y 

t k \ pirt d d— y h tl f 1 g f 

g ity It t m h th t y d g — t 

that you have done wrong — that y 1 f e his bee a hie of 
guiJt. There is no effort then to cloal- or eo ceal the off ea of 
the past life. They aie seen and eonfe sed to be wrong The e 
is no attempt to ward off the appeals of truth — to p 11 ate the 
neglect of prayer or religion,— to excuse unbel ef or in pen 
tenee, — or to substitute the claims of external n oral ty for what 
God requires. In the most absolute and unq el lied sense tha 
soul confesses its guilt, and feels that du^t and ashes becoo e o e 
whose whole life has been wrong Ih s th t tc oi nund 
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which is cliai-autci-izod in the Bible as " a broken and a ooi trite 
heart," or as a " biiiiaed reed" — the state of uund which DxTid 
experienced when there was brought to his reraerabrance his 
great acts of gnilt, when he said, " A broien and a poutnte 
heart, God, thou wilt not despise," Psa. h 17 It is this 
sadness wfaich is felt at tlie remembrance of guilt that the gospel 
is designed to heal, and this wound of the soul to a gieatei or 
less degree always precedes true conversion, to (jod 

(5.) There is a wound of the spirit which only the children 
of God feel ; or sueh as is found among those who f,ive to others, 
if not to themselves, every evidence that they are sincere Chiis 
tians, and ai"o heirs of eternal life. It may assume witb them 
the form of recollected guilt ; or the form which eiista when 
they see no evidence that their sins are pardoned or the foiia 
of the hiding of the Divine countenance; or the foim arising 
from, the feeling that tliey are forsaken both by God and man — 
a form which exists when everything seems to be against us, 
and disappointment sits gloomily, like an ill-omened bud on all 
that we undertake. This is often charged on i-e!igion itself when 
it should not be, for such oases often arise from the want of 
religion, and becanse the soul fears that it has no religion and 
in the seasons of deepest sadness which such peisons feel as in 
the case of David Brainerd and Fayson, religion ' instead of 
being the cause of gloom, is the only refuge from its overwhelm 
ing effects." This is often made an objection to religion by 
scoffers and rovilers, and the soitows of the soul in religion ai'o 
made the subject of 'unseemly merriment; but with a heart of 
tnie sensibility, no matter what tile source of sorrow, it will not 

" "Witli a BQul that e^ec felt tha Eting 
Of aorroB', aorrow is a sauied thing." 

There aic m nds so delicately strung that they cannot escape 
the most d stressing attacl s ot melancholy Friendship, philo- 
sophy and even religion as it exists in imperfect man, cannot 
oppose a complete baiuer to its influence "With those who 
feel it n ost as m the case ot Cowpei theie are united often 
son e of the most delicate a id lovely traits of character ; a wnrm- 
heaited pbilanthiopy a humaiity that would not needlessly 

set foot upon a woim a ge leral cheerfulness of manners ; an 
esquisite bun our a disposition to find pleasure anywhei* and 
eveiynhe e — -in a flower with a pet rabbit, with children, in 
the qu et walks of natire and above ali m swoet communion 
with God Bit jou tai nut uguc agamit nerves; you cannot 
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heal tha maladies of the body by moral influeaees ; you cannot 
gnard tte sufferer wlio has such a temperament from the sorrows 
■which may thus had their way to the soul. " The best of men 
hiive occasionally groaned under this pressure. It made Job 
' weary o£ his hfe ;' and that pensive, tender-heai'ted prophet 
who seems to have been made to weep says, ' When I wonid 
comfoi-t myself against sorrow, my heart ia faint within me.'" 
It is not feney ; it is not imagination ; it is not that such persons 
are worse than others ; it is not that they have no true piety — 
no amiable traits— no eheei'ful houi-s : it is to he traced often, 
perhaps always, to something else than moral causes, and the 
blame of it sliould not be thrown npon religion, nor should they 
who are thus afilicted suppose that they have no true piety. 



p whoso chords elude the aight^ 
Bach yielding hartnonj', disposed aright ; 
The eoreva reveraed (a tEisk wMcb, if ho plsaae, 
God in. a moment exeoutes with esse), 
Ten thoueand thousand things at once go loose, 
Lost, till Ha turn them, all tlicir power and use. 
So wounds like those a wounded spirit feels. 
No cure for such, till God, who makes them, heals." 

If there is a sonl that should-meet with sympathy on earth, it 
is snch a sonl ; if there is one that does meet with sympathy 
ia heaven in ils sufferings, it may be presumed to be such an 
one. Yet there is often sorrow without sympatliy ; ajiguish of 
spirit which no one understands but he who feels it ; a depth of 
disb'ess for which no balm is found in human things ; and an 
exquisiteness of mental woe which, — while it is looked upou with 
indifference by men, or excites their smile, or provokes their 
reproaches, as if the subject of this sorrow were cast off by God, 
or as if reUgion were to bear al! the blame for what hnman 
nature ever suffers,— can be met on!y by the Great Healer of the 
spirit — by that Redeemer who sympathizes with all forms of 
grief. How Jittle sympathy is often felt for it ; how true to the 
life is the manner in which it is met, is described by one who 
experienced it as keenly as man ever did ; — 
" This, of all maladies that man infest. 
Claims most eompasuou, and reoeives the least ; 
Job lelt it nhen he groau'd beneath, the rod, 
And the barh'd arrows of a frowning God ; 
Aud such emollients as his friends could spare — 
Friends such as his for modern Jobs prepara. 
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Bleat — rather curat— with hearts that iiever fiiel, 

Kept Enugin caskets of close-hominer'd eteel; 

■With hmba of Briash oak and nerves of nil's, 

And wit that puppet prompters in%ht inspire, 

Their aovoreign noatimn is a clumsy joke, 

Oa pangs enforced with God's severest stroke." — Cowpeb. 

That ali these sorrows of the spirit are to be traced, in one 
way or other, to sin, there caii be no reason to doabt ; for how 
can we conceive of suffering tliat is not somehow connected with 
this ? Bnt let not q man write " bitter things against himself" 
on aoconnt of tliese sorrows of the spirit ; let him not say in his 
heart that " Ood has cast off for ever ; that he has forgotten to 
he gracious ; that he has in anger shut np his tender mercies ; 
that he will be favourable no move." Let him not say that 
there is no " balm in Gilead, and no physician there." Let him 
not say that no good can ever come out of this to his own soul. 
What a bright day rises after the darkness of midnight; what 
a beauty there is in nature after a tempest ; what a charming 
bow of the covenant there ia bent on the departing cioud ; what 
exquisite happiness there is after pain ; what a sense of the 
value of redemption after tha night of gloom passes away ; what 
qualifications for naefulness are given to those who pass through 
fiery trials ; what a bright home is that heaven whei-e there 
shall be no tears; and what comfort can that God impart of 
whom it is said by Eliha in the book of Job, ivitli so much 
beauty, " He giveth songs in the night !" Job xskv. 10. 

III. The third general remark to which I proposed to direct 
your attention was, tJiat it is difficuU to Icar the afflietions of a 
wounded ^rit. The text is, " The spirit of a man will sustain 
his infirmity: but a womided spirit who can bearP" The mean- 
ing of this is, that when tha hody is pained, the mind, if sound 
and pure and healthful, will enable us to sustain the sorrows of 
bodily sufferings as a faithfiil ally. It can uphold the sinking 
frame. It is a helper that may be relied on then. But if the 
mind itself be wounded, all support is gone. "What will sustain, 
that P The body cannot be depended on to come to the rescue, 
and the man sinks in despair. This. is the point which is now 
to be illustrated. 

Of one fact here adverted to, that, if the mind bo sound and 
the heart whole, bodily pains can. be borne, the world has fur- 
nished abundant illustrations. IVe know that disease and pain 
can be endured without mm'muring; and the history of the 
church has furnished not a few beautiful illustrations of the fact 
that tiie pains of the rack, the horrors of impalement, and the 
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agony of flame at the stake, can he all endured with a cabn and 
tranquil spirit. A good conscience ; a belief that we ai-e right ; 
a conviction of duty ; nnwavering confidence in God the Saviour, 
and the aid of his Holy Spirit, enable the sufTeiing martyr to 
endure all that the malice of men can inflict on the hnman frame. 

But when the mind is diseased — when the spiiit is wounded, 
the case is changed. Then the prop is taken away, and the 
aiignish of suoh a spirit who can bear? In iiiustrating this, I 
may observe, {!.) That this anguish of spirit often occurs when 
the body is feeble and prostrate. A disordered nervous tempera- 
ment ; or a tendency to depression and sadness ; or a succession 
of external calamities, may prepare the way for the inexpressible 
tt hhth dmyl dt 1 rZ-mmtal 

rr unk d k f wh 1 1 t b f d 



tld Ihldheyfd wthf 

■wh h w Id ly be f It f th h dy w re in d d th 

■y y t m b d t b th b ff f lif (2 ) It 

t 1 b! I UB suff g f m th q t trJ t U 
m ft dhpe Am has ptti Itlas 

b t hmtl fi t fmai h d jea t 1 It th 

m t hi th 11 tl 1th f Ophi d ih is t 

m 1 so h th t th h ghtest g li di d m Id 

p has t k bun w 11 g t p t with t It 11 h 

ptl, hhpl fy dth iyhtoetlth 
likely to leave to his family The told uifeelmg slanderei 
the false fiiend tlie rival the man tliat jou have befnended, 
and that you would bcfnei d agam, atiikes the envenomed fang 
into that chaiactei calumniates your name prostrates your 
reputation as far as he can and who can bear if Fu fix>m. 
me and my fiieuds be a spirit that iiould not teol on such an 
occasion— a heai t which would not bleed (3 ) Again a spii it 
wounl d by th m biance of guilt who can beai it? Many 
an illu tl t h tl e world luniished of this and will still 
fumi h Th m mbrai ee of wiong done ot duty neglected, 
of pn 1 l sed f metcies disiegarded the remembiance 

of th d y h the una^^mation gave loose to the reina 
of imp pt 01 the tongue to woids of blasphemy 

the m b-a f the times when the meicy of God was 

disreg d d d th appeals of eterml lo^e slighted comes 
with with p w o*ei the toil and it ts like a horiid 

incubus upon, th lied and toitmtd sp rif aid ■who can 
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hoar it ? All the ivioiig thiit the soul ever did ; all the f g^t e 
deeds of night; all the long^- con coaled transgressions of o her 
daja ; all the yisiona of an impure and lieentiouB imag naf on 
that had seemed to haTC flown away for ever, seem now fo coao 
back and arrange themselves before the eye of the soul — a daik 
and horrid brood, and the e^e can neither dose itself on then 
nor can it turn away. This is conviction of sin, — the angui h 
■which the wounded spirit feels at the remembrance of past deeds 
of guilt, (4.) This agony of spirit has one of two issues In 
one case it leads to the true source of relief, — the balm of 
Gilead — the blood of the Eedeemer,— -and the soul s made 
whole. The state of anguish becomes so intolerable that the so il 
can bear it no longer, and it gladly flees to pardonin^ blood 
In the other case it leads to despair and fo death. The anguish 
of remembered guilt becomes insnppoi'table, and the wounded 
spirit, ignorant of a way by which peace can be found, or 
nnwilling to accept of the peace which (he gospel furnishes, 
seeks to fly from life as if to escape from the guilt that haunts 
it by day and by night. Under this heavy pressure the man 
closes his own life, and the wounded spirit rushes uncalled into 
the presence of God. 

IV, It remains only, in the fom'th place, to inquire lehether 
for the wounded spii'it there is no relief- — whether a merciful 
God has appointed nothing which shall serve to relieve the 
anguish. Medicine is provided by his hands for the pains of the 
body ; is there no medicine thus pro d d f th d p sorr ws 
of the soul ? Long since this qut ti n wa. a k d with, d p 
solicitude by suffering man. Cicero, fh T scnl Qn ti ns 
inquires with earnestness "why it th t h ai 

has been shown to heal the bodj" a 1 k car h t b n. 

evinced to discover some remedy fo th I — f th di d 

the enfeebled, the troubled mind ?" H att mpt taw tl e 
inquiry. " Philosophy," says he, " is the medicine for tlie soul." 
This is, indeed, the best answer that the world, nuaided by 
revelation, could furnish, but we know that it does not meet the 
case. Philosophy may teach me to blunt my sensibilities, but 
that is not to impart oonsolation, or to heal the " wounds which 
sin has made" in the soul. I want some security that the 
wound is healed ; I want something that shall make the 
wounded part live, not that which shall consign it to the torpor 
of death. 

What, then, are the remedies for a wounded spuit ? How 

shall we be taught to bear it ? With reference to the somewhat 

» Lib. ill. 5 1. 
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mixed causes of a wounded spirit, to which. I have referred, I 
shall saji^eat in conclusion, and by way of a practical application, 
a few of those remedies, or a few considerations to those who 
tlius EUffeT. 

(1.) I have spoken of the wonnda which the spirit feela from 
the envenomed tongue of slander, the efforts of others to injore 
our character and blast our reputation. To meet this, I need 
only suggest the following considerations : — {a) God will ulti- 
mately take care of a man's character, and ^ve him the reputa- 
ti wh h I ght t h f h m t do right, and to keep 

g d sc (?) It p bl f man to have such a 

h t thtthcalm t ca twll injure it. A man 
wh has b k w f d zb tw ty years in a com- 

ty m f tmth A h estj and industry, and 

t-Tjhf wrdd hg and p likely to be per- 

m tly J ed hy th f 1 tra t n. The world does 

t J dg thus 1 tily f th h t fa man ; and the 
mmi ty gards hi 1 te too 1 able to be sacrificed 
by th oe f 1 d I t 11 y what man is likely 

th jdby Id , htl racter is likely per- 

manently to suffer hy evil reports. It is the man whose life is 
one of crooked policy ; who is timeserving and changeable ; who 
is inconsistent in his walk ; who makes a profession of religion, 
but who gives slender evidence of sinceritv and piety ■ who is 



and speaks of th k t d S f th f ds f k t ca ; 

who can partake f I ^1 ss w th th Id vtth h 

joyouaness and lltyth !m! pt to 

serious piety ; and U ttled n& dy d II t n. 

his plans. Such m just tl f th 1 d The 

community is half p p d to bel h fl t g fa 

departure flrom b ty d p nty f 1 f d th y 

by which suck a man can h e dj>^vn the calumny, But there 
are men against whose character you would not believe a word 
if an angel from heaven should proclaim it, and become the 
accuser. Have sitch a character, and your spirit need not be 
wounded by the voice of tb© slanderer. 

(2.) I have spoken of those whose spirit is wounded by neglect 
and disappointment ; by receiving a smaller measure of public 
favour and regard than they supposed tliemselves entitled to ; by 
not being elevated to ofSces which they wished ; by not receiving 
praises and comxnendatioHS and appointments wliich they desired ; 
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and by seeing laurels wliieh they wished to entwine around 
their own brows encircle the heads of others. I admit that 
there is sometimes real eaiise of pain here, and that the world is 
sometimes eiow to bestow the due measure of reward on those 
who deserve its smiles. But the remedy for a wounded spirit 
here is easy and simple. It is to be found in. the consciousness 
of doing r^ht; in an effort (i) please God. I may add further, 
it is to be found iu a subdued frame of mind, and in moderated 
desires. He that will be willing to occupy the place for whioh 
he was designed by his Creator, content with the small measure 
of notice which is due to an individual, and willing that all 
others should occupy the place which God designed, will not 
usually find the world inclined to do him injustice. "Water finds 
its proper lev.el, and so does man. To be willing to occupy the 
place which God in his providence assigns us, however humble 
or low that place may be, is one of the ways to heal a spirit 
wounded by mortified piide, 

(3.) I have spokeu of the 'wounds which sin has made in tho 
soul ; of remembered guilt ; of a troubled conaoience. Compared 
with this, all other wounds are trifles ; and for this, and for all 
other sorrows of the soul, arising from disappointment, and 
chagrin, and envy, and slander, the gospel has provided a 
remedy. I need not here state as a matter of in/ormaiion 
what this remedy is ; it is alluded to only to persuade the 
wounded in spirit to apply to it. It is the mercy of God in the 
Redeemer ; the healing balm of the gospel of peace ; the forgive- 
ness of sins, and the health and life that flow iu upon the soul, 
BO beautifully expressed iu the language of Jei'emiah : " Is there 
no balm in Gilead? is there no pliysicinn there? IVhy then is 
not the health of the daughter of my people recovered ?" Jer. 
viii. '22. It is tliis of which tho Saviour spake when he said, 
" The Spirit of tlie Lord God is upon me ; because the Lord 
batli anointed me to preach good tidings unto tlie meek j he 
hath sent me to bind up the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that ai-e 
bound ; to proclaim the acceptable year of fJie Lord, and the 
day of vengeance of our God ; to comfort all that mourn ; to 
appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty 
for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness," Isa. Ixi. 1~13. It is this that is referred 
to when it is said of him, "A bruised reed shall he not break, 
and the smoking flax shall he not quench," Isa. xlii. 3. It is this 
of which David sang when lie said, " Bless the Lord, O my soul ; 
and all that is within me, birss his holy name: — -who forgivcth 
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all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseaBea," Psa. ciii. 1, 3. 
" He healeth the broken in heart ; he bindeth up their wounda," 
Pea. exlvii. 3. To many, perhaps very many of my readers, I 
need not say one word to describe the way by which healing 
is thus imparted to a wounded spirit. They who are Christians 
will recognise what they themeelvea have experienced in the 
language of one who keenly felt the wounds which sin has made 
in the soul : — 

"I was a striuken deer, that Jeft tbe herd 
Long sLaCB. With many an arrow deep infii'd 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek B tranquil death in diafant ahadea ; 
There was I found by One who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In bis aide he bore. 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scare. 
With gentle fome Bolidting the darts, 
He drew them forth, and heal'd, and bade me Ktk." 

CowEEH, 21mA, b. iii. 
Wounded spirit ! that same soft and gentle hand can remove 
every poisoned an'ow with which sin has smitten thy sonl, and 
that great Healer of mankind can make you also hve. Nor 
have I any other remedy to mention, — nor do I believe you 
would elsewhere find it. There are wounds in the soul made by 
, by conseioua guilt, by remembered ingratitude and evil 
actions, which nothing earthly can heal, and which can be 
remeiiied effectually and for ever only by the healing balm, of 
the gospel of Christ. 

"Deep are the wounda which sin baa made; 
Where shall the anner find a sure i 
In vain, alaa, is nature's aid — 
Tha work aieeeda ail nature's power. 
And can no so^ei'cign balm be found ? 
And ia no kind physician nigh. 
To ease the pain and heal the wound 
Ere life and hope for ever fiy f 
There ja a great Phyaieian near, — 
Look up, Imnting soul, and live ; 
See iu his heavenly smiles appear 
Such ease aa nature eannot give- 
See in Che Saviour's dying blood. 
Life, health, and bliss, abundant fiov ; 
'Tis only this dear sacred blood 
Call ease thy pain, and heal thy woe." — Steele. 
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1 SOUL CONVICTED 

Jrb. vL 14.—" Thsy hare healed also the hurt of the daughter of my 
people slightly, saying, Peaoe, peace; when there ia no peace." 

LuKR vii, 43— 60.— "And he Biiid unto her. Thy sins are forgiven. And 
they that sat at meat with him began to say within tliemselvea. Who is this 
that foreiveth sins also ? And he said to Ite woman. Thy failh hath saved 
thee; gain jwace." 



What wiU restore peace to a guilty eoi 


iseic 


■nee? This 


great and grave question in philosophy and 


in 


religion. It 


question which there is abundant occasion i 


to ash in our w. 


a question of interest to every man — for ev 


ery 


man is a sii 


The anawer to this question wiil introduce 


us ■ 


to the provi 



th goap 1 d t th h m J f those provisions with 
th 1 f m t I p t n. 

Th m ed t q est n bef n w s, What will give 

p m t pe t u! t d f That is. What is 

dmddhythl fmd d thta soul disturbed 

d t t d th th m ml f gmlt and apprehensive 

f p ni hm t h Idfldp cei* Th m ^ht be prosecuted 
m lyf tlphl sophy It is ms business, 

1 w wb 1 1 h U b p il d t esraid it, in some 

m asur this 1 ht t i te t ly with leferenoe to 

tip TS md thgpltmttl case 

The natural division of the sabject ia this : — 1. On what do 
men naturally rely, in that state of mind to obtain peaoe ? And, 
II. What is necessary in any trae system of religion to Jiimish 
permanent peace P The consideration of the first will make it 
neeessary to show the inefficacy of the methods resorted to by 
men without the gospel. The consideration of the second will 
pi-epare na to show Uiat the gospel has revealed a plan which 
accords with the laws of our naCnre, and whieli is effectual. 
The iu-st of tliese points is suggested by the text from Jeremiah : 
"They have healed the hurt of the daughter of my people 
slightly, saying, Peace, peace ; icheii there is no peace." The 
second by the text in Lufec — the case of the penitent female 
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■who cime to the b'lTioui odcI washed his feet \yith her telr^, 
and to ■whom he said, " Thy Bins are foignen , thy fiith hath 
aaied thee gi in peuu " 

Ihe case which ■*ve are to considei i'* that of a convicted 
Einuei , and the first inquuy relates to the methods which aie 
commonly employed to obtnia peice, and the inefBcacy of those 
methods In piosecuting this inqm.ij, we may Iqt out of ■view 
the two following things, as matteis which cannot be afteeted 
by any plan — 

(1.) The fact thit the sin has been committed cannot lie 
changed That is to lemain histoiicnlly tiue tor ever The 
mnvder has been done , the pi opei ty has been stolen , the act 
of seduction has been perpetrated ; the words of blasphemy hava 
gone oat of the mouth ; the feeling of pride, envy, malice, hatred, 
lust, ambition, has been in the heart. Nothing now can change 
the fact, ■whatever may be done in regard to it, or however it 
may be disposed of. There it is in history, and tliere it will be 
for ever. No plan of salvation, human or Divine, can change 
that ! not even God can make it otherwise than it is. 

(2.) The ain cannot be so forqottea as to make that a ground 
of pea It y d d h b fcn wn t many ; and 

it may p yt tl lltnfmy who do know 

it. But by H h t t t d t— the " Lord of 

the CO — t IS n t and an t b f tten ; and we 

can ne fi d pe nt pea nay plai h h proceeds on 

the pre>ni pt n ti t h w 11 t m mb t, that it is not 
recorded hi b k Ad htt! w find permanent 

peace in any plan which presumes that we ourseiuee shall forget 
it. We cannot flatter ourselves with any such hope or assurance, 
for it remains yet to be proved that any sin that man has ever 
committed is permanently efiaoed from his own memory, or that 
he may not be in cironmstances in which it may be recalled 
■with all its original power. 

Laying these, tlierefore, out of view, the inquiry returns as to 
the methods to which mon sometimes resort to give peace to tile 
mind when troubled with the Moolleetion of guilt. 

Those methods may be reduced to the folloiring classes ; — 

(1.) To regard the mind, when in such a state, as morbid or 
diHoased, and to apply remedies rather of a physical nature to 
Ileal it, than of a moral nature to make it 'pure. The mind is 
contemplated rather in its relation to the nervous system than 
to the moral law, and the thing to be done is to restore health 
to the physical fianio, and tliiough tliat by sympathy to the 
boul, lather than to adopt any measures to give peace to a 
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troubled conscience or to a guiify mind aa sach. The arcovni 
given of one in that state by himself would he, that he is low- 
tpirited, dejected, and sad, rather thdii that he ia g^iilty ; and 
tlie aim would be the restoration to health of the bodily fune- 
tions rather than the treatment of a guiJty conscience. 

(2.) To divert ths mind to other than gloomy thoughts ; — 
the thoughts of sin, of death, and of the judgment. The pleasant 
scenes of nature, poetry, ronianee, travel, social oiijoynienls, 
gaiety — any or all of these would occur as adapted to calm the 
tronbled Bonl, and to lum the thoughts to objects of more 
pleaaant contemplation. 

'3.) To conteal the convictions, with the hope that time, which 
It is hoped 
y P li P 



"does wonders," will res 


tore the mind to pcice ] 


that these froublesom th 


ht 11 


d Ujd 


that by assuming a h 


ful t 


1 m tl 


reflex influence on th 


I ta If 


d th t t 


to peace— tliat thus by tl 


h f 1 


ffh CO ( 


heart may be mado 1 
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(4.) To suppress th 
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to assume the attiti d f 
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one's own master, A d 
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(5.) To these methods a fifth may he added — which is, that of 
embracing some views of i-eligion whioli affirm that the soul need 
not be alarmed; which teach that ain is not so great an evil 
as it is represented to be ; and which suppose that there is no 
ground for apprehension in regard to the world to come r that 
God is 60 merciful that he will not punisli hereafter, or rather, 
as the doctrine is embraced in the view of the mind, that he is 
BO juit that he will not send one of his creatures to a world of 
woe, and that, therefore, there need be no alarm. 

1 proceed now to consider these things with reference to the 
inquiry whether they can give permanent peace to a soul agitated 
with iJie conviction of guilt. I do not deny that they may give 
tem^rary peaoe, and that often under their influence the agita- 
tions of the soul subside, and that the mind becomes again for ft 
time calm, joyous, gay. Bat that is not the question which I 
wish to consider; that is not a question which it is of much 
importance to consider. The true inquiiy is, "Wliat is the proper 
and effectual way of meeting the conviotions of guilt in the 
mind ; what is the way to produce permanent peace ? Are these 
the true methods ? 
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Now, in reply to this quostioa, I have tlie following remarks 
to niaka : — 

(1.) This is not the hig-h and bonouriible method ivhieh a man 
should take in regard to his own. sins. If a man is to be saved, 
he shonld be saved in a manner consistent with a due self-respect, 
and so that he cau feel that he has met the great questions 
which have come before him. in an open, frank, manly, and 
dignified manner. But it does not accord with this to attempt 
to conceal his true chaiacter ; to regard the conviction of guilt 
as the frait of imbecility, or of a morbid state of mind: to 
attempt to divert the mind to other subjects as if tliis ■were not 
■worthy of his attention ; to assume an aspect of gaiety in order 
to conceal what is within ; or to embrace an opinion merely to 
evade the necessity of a frank acknowledgment of what is true. 
Sm shonld always be dealt with as a serious matter, and a man 
— one who is worthy the name of a man — should always he 
willing to look candidly at liis own real character and condition. 
Crime is not to be treated as a disease — for it is not a disease ; 
conviction of guilt is not to ha regarded as a nervous excitement, 
9 morbid melancholy— for it is neither. When s 
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penalties which it ii 
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•8 and that the n iiid can coufemplito 



that very act of guilt viithout the haii owing feeh ig of n 
and without the apprehension of the wTnlh of God iSow I say 
that none of these methods gno such ptnce to a troubled cor 
science. The reasons for this afflrmalion I can pesont in such 
a manner as to be applicable to each and all ot them. 

(a) One is, that this very method of meeting the case may he 
itself a source of great miseiy to the mind. Nature, as we shall 
see, demands that when a wrong is done it should bo confessed 
—that the liurden should he thrown off by ackiiowkdgincnl^ 
and that relief should be sought by repairing the wrong done, 
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or by seeking forgivenesB from the offended party. To conceal 
guUt in the mind ; to attempt to evade these laws of our nature ; 
to veftise to make these acknowledgments, is often a source of 
th k t to ti d th b d n b th t y mea ft n 

be mes t 1 rabl Wh k w t h w tl 1 d n 

es fgltmyp p tbsol— -ag 

b g — d t y th h 



h Itl dp 


t — t k g w y th 


h 1 f mth 


heek a a fill g th 


Aid wh k 


w t th t, h w 


ptmy mt 
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k lif b d 


d CO p I th g ilty 
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y b th It 


th \^ h 


trk g Uust f £ 



wh th p d n 

th th pht th p fth th f ftl P Ims 

It lelates to an attempt which he made to suppress his convic- 
tions of sin, and to the result of a long refusal to make acknow- 
ledgment " When I kept ailenci," saya he, " my bones waxed 
old thiough mj loaring all the day long. For day and night 
thy hind was heavy upon me, ray moisture is turned into the 
diought of summer I said" — that is, tlien I said — I will 
confess my tiansgiessions unto the Lord ; and thon fo gaveat 
the iniqmty of mj am Thou art mj hiding-place thou shalt 
compass me about with songs of deliverance," Psa x-^xu 3 — 7 
If a man wishes to make himself miserable he has only to make 
"nar on his own conscience, and to repress his convictions of 
guilt by a violation of the law f h tui 

(b) Another reason why thi w 11 t se p -m t 

peace is, that the things wh h t bl th d wh d 

conviction for sin are of a per nm t h i d th d tres 

may he revived at any mom tBythmthd f dt 
you may allai/ the distress for tim d y g t th m d 
temporary peace, but there is ty th t ill tl guish 

may not in an instant revisit thsolCo t f gw 
out of the .laws of our natur wh w h d d 

ail which contributes to produ th t £ la f p t 

chai-aeter. The law of God wh h d m th pe m t 

and always sustains the sam It to si C 
permanent part of our moral tui d th ugh f t m t 

may be silenced, yet it is nev t i out At b k my 
be as scathing and blasting t jft pcd tly's 
now. The Spirit of God isaiyth m dtyped 
of your future being may otll p tl II f m 

■weU ua now. Menioiy in all th f t to d ta w k as il 

as now, and it may as faitlifuily iccall youi sins at any penod 
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hereafter aa it do a now You ire at some Une and at no 
distant period tu die and u!ten death approiche? the grave 
may appear a? gloomy and the judgment hai ai formidable as 
they do now. The hies of hell aie not extinguished because 
niea choose not now to think of that dreadful w oi Id and in a 
moment on a bed of dcatli all the honaon may be lighted up 
with lurid flamea flashiug irom the lake of flie To turn anaj 
ft"oin thesfl truths oi to lefuae to think of them oi to rendei 
tha conscience callous to the appeals ot tiuth changes none of 
these things, and can giTe no peimaueut peicc to the soul 
Sooner or lattr all the questions which f,iow out of sin and its 
relations to God aie to be met, and it does not dispose of the 
matter to attempt to forget it or to drive it from the mind 

(c) And another reason Yhy this does not give peimanent 
peace, and should not be relied on, is, that these thoughts which 
now give ao much tiouble to the sinner may revive in ciieum 
stances in which you will be much less ahls to calm them down 
than you may he at piestnt As yoa cannot prevent their 
returning at enme time hereaftci so you caunot pie^ent their 
returning at any time, and at a season when you will be least 
of all capable of grappling with thera They will be quite as 
likely to return when you aie lying on a sick bed, as when in 
the enjoyment ot vigorous health , when standing on the vuge 
of the etenial world, and vhen the af^iirs of this life are over, 
as when occupied with gi-eat questions of business or ambition. 
The mind then — when the body is prostrate with disease — will 
be in a condition less favourable to cEilni down these feelings 
than it is now, and in tliat state all the pressnre of this terrible 
conviction of guilt may coma back more heavily upon tha soul. 
Then, too, not improbably, all the attempts which you now make 
to persuade yourself that conviction of sin is connected with a 
nervous temperament ; or that sin is a trifle not worth regarding ; 
or that the sinner has no reason for alarm under the administra- 
tion of a benevolent God ; or that tlie mind may find peimanent 
peace in driving away its serious tboi^hts, will be seen to have 
been "reiuges of lies." If a man is to grapple with the convic- 
tions of guilt ; if he is ever to take hold of the great question 
how an immortal soul, conscious of depravity, may find peace, 
it is better that it should be done when he is in health than 
when he is enfeebled by disease ; in the days when ha can take 
up sach a question calmly, and in the exercise of his best powers, 
than in the hour when he feels that he has but a few moments 
more to breathe, and when his soul is riven and agitated with 
the thouglits of the coming judgment. 
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Such ave some of tlio reaaoiia -why die nictliods resorted to by 
men to give permanent peace to a conscience troubled by the 
remembrnnoe of guilt must be inefficacious. The sura of what 
I have said is this : — These methods do not dispose of the subject. 
They do not meet it as so great and grave a question should bo 
met. They do not consult the kws of our nature. They do not 
put the matter to rest. They do not give security that all the 
anguish arising from conscious guilt may not, and will not revisit 
the soul, and in circumstances in which it will be more difficult 
to meet it tlian now. Guilt loses none of its power by distance, 
or by age, or by circumstances i and none of these methods tend 
to diminish its permanent power, or to furnish permanent security 
to (he soul. 

You may apply these remarks, if you wish an' illustration, to 
any case of guilt. You may see their force, for instance, in a 
case of murder. The crime that has been committed is a fact 
that cannot now be changed. Whatever disposal is made of it, 
it is to remain true for ever that the gtiilty man did imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a fellow-mortal, in violation of the law of 
Ood. That fact can never be forgotten by him- who preserves 
the record of human deeds ; it is never lo be forgotten by him 
who has committed the crime. And it does not meet the case 
to treat the trouble and anguish wliich the mind feels in view of 
it as the effect of nervous excitement, or to attempt to divert the 
mind from the enhject by the hnsineas or the amusements of 
life ; or to Conceal the convictions of guilt with the hope that 
they will die away ■, or to attempt to discipline the soul so as 
to banish serious thoughts ; or to adopt the opinion that the 
murderer has nothing to fear under the government of a benevo- 
lent God ; or to supp sothtai dsmyho made by a correct 
life afterwards ; o t flee t d t t 1 d with the hope of 
going out of the I'ea h f thes co ti r to hope that age 

will calm down th t ubl d tl t time, that " does 

wonders," will wip th bl d f m tl h d and the memory of 
the deed from the soul I\ £ th tl gs meet the case. 

No matter ivhere th d w d rests— no matter 

what is his eonditi mpl ym t th a record made on 

high of the deed j a d th 1 h fl es sea and land, and 

crosses deserts or s 1 th gh h h Id live far on beyond 

the age of the oldest man that has i alUed the earth, or become 
like the fiibled "wandering Jew," the cdme would never be 
forgotten or changed; but the handof justice would be stretched 
out to strike, and in the ends of the earth, and in tlie most distant 
yeais, the act of guilt would have lost none of its fi-eehncss in its 
13 
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power to fortwe the sou!. Guilt lives and lingers, and the 
Hiiiuer can never go beyond ifs power. 

Tliese things which I have considered are the methods of 
hnman wisdom and philosophy, and beyond these human wisdom 
canuot go in calmiog down the convictions of guilt. 

II. I proceed, then, in tlie second place, to consider the great 
question, What is needful to be done to meet the case, and whether 
the plan proposed in. the gospel is such as the case demands? 
The first great inquiry is, what is lieeeesary in the case — and 
this inquiry is largva enough and important enough to occupy 
the remainder of the present discourse. I shall state, in as 
few words as possible, what the laws of our mental constitution 
demand. 

In securing permanent peace to a guilty conscience, then, it 
seems clear to me that the following things are indispensable : — 

(1.) The laws of our nature must be understood and consulted 
in that plan. No plait proposing peace can bo effectual which is 
not based on a sound mental philosophy, and which would not 
be adapted to produce the effect iu all ages, among all people, 
and in all lands. It must be adapted to man as he is — endowed, 
with reason, and conscience, and memory, and tlie faculty of 
anticipalJDg the future. If those laws are not consulted, the 
plan would be what one prophet so significantly calls " daubing 
with untempered mortar" (Ezek. xiii. 10, 15), or what another, 
as in my text, calls crying " Peace, peace ; when there is no 
peace." The great defect in all human schemes of salvation has 
been tliat those laws have not been consulted, or that, if known, 
it has been impossible for man to devise a inetliod that should 
meet what they demand. 

It would detain ns too long from x>oi»ts more immediately 
bearing on the subject, if I should in this place enter on any 
attempt to prove to you that what I have now laid down is 
correct. These laws are permanent. They exist everywhere. 
They are found in all men, in all lands, at all times. Amidst 
all the variety of character, of language, of rank, of colour, of 
condition on earth, men feel guilt in the same way, and the same 
thing is necessary to restare peace, and any true system of reli- 
gion must be adapted to the laws of our being, and must consult 
them. Further; every true system most come from God; and 
he, the Maker of the soul, must consult the la\TS of the soul 
which he has made. A true system of religion, therefoire, must 
be in accordance with correct views of mental philosophy ; and 
although, no mere system of philosophy can suggest what is 
necessary in imparting peace to a guilty miud, yet a true system 
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when suggested will be seen to te in accordance with tlie laws 
of our mental nature. They towhma 3tm f V ' 
therefore, is proposed, have a right to^m JthttlUn t 
the real want* of their nature ; that t h 11 be & ui 

■with their conscious mental structure ndtht t hUbe uh 
that, in accordance with the laws of th bo 1 t 1 i! b iitt d 
to impart permanent peace. On thia p pi y p pos d 
system of religion may be tested, and wh te g! t b aupp 'ied 

to be its external evidence, it could not be from God, and 
therefore not true, unless it accorded witli the laws ot oui being 
Keeping this obvious remark in view, I observe, 

(2,) That in order that a guilfy conscience may find peace, 
there must be a frank and open confession of am, — confession 
made to the One who has been wronged, or whose law has been 
violated. TMa is a law of oar nature — a law which cannot be 
departed from in any true system of religion. The mmd is so 
made that it cannot find permanent peace by any device, unless 
the wrong which has been done is acknowledged, or while there 
is an attempt fo "cloke or conceal our ofFencea," or any effoit to 
excuse or palliate them, We feel iiistinctirely that we ha^e not 
done what we oaj! itdwh wi tmd fll d 

open acknowledgm tftlviglil h d wh th 
against God oi agai t m 

It requires but 1 tt! 
k lowledge of hum 
furnished when we 1 
the wi-oi g All of us ■ 
father mothei br th 
not — or who m p 
otheii whethei iii d 
known sonething t th 
heart which is piol ed by 
to gloss It over vs ' ' 

ourselves unde am bl f fpait dfl! 

And all of us who have done wiong, and who hare nOne to hiui 
whom we oflended, and made a frank and full acknowledgment, 
have known the peace which, flows from suck a confession. We 
liave felt in the one case, that a law of our nature has been 
vioUted in the other, that that law has been complied with : 
and in the latter case, whatever may be tile result of the confes- 
sion — whether we obtain forgiveness or not — we fed that we 
have do le light and wo ]iave relieved ourselves of an intolerable 
buiden E ci should nothing more be done; should ho whom 
we ha\e i juied eoldiy turn away; should he utterly refuse to 
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foi^ve us, or even to spealt to us again, yet in. the Terj act of 
confession wo have found a relief which could never have hcen 
ohtained by concealment, or by an attempt to apologize for the 
offence. 

This law of our nature demands that the confession should be 
iiiado to no third peiBon, but to the one who lias been offended. 
When a child, has sinned against his fiither, it will not do for 
him to go and make confesaion to the son of a neighbour, or to 
his own brother, or even to his own motbev. It would not have 
met the case for the prodigal son to resolve to go home and make 
bumble acknowledgment of his folly to Ids own brother, or even to 
his mother. Nature prompted him to go as he did to his injured 
father, and to say, " Fatlier, 1 have sinned against heaven, and. 
in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thj/ son." So, 
when we have sinned against God, it will not do to go and 
make tiie confession to any maft, whoever he may be, or what- 
ever robes he may wear. I know that this great principle may 
be perverted, as all the laws of our nature may be. I know 
that if this strong prompting of a guilty soul to make confes- 
sion can be put under the control of a priesthood ; if instead of 
making the confession to that God whose law has been violated, 
the right is claimed of having it made to men consecrated to 
the sacred office, that no higher power can be wielded than that. 
And I know that this power may be so seized upon, and that there 
may be such confidence reposed ia one invested with the priestly 
office, that temporary peace may be imparted to the guilty ; but 
this is not to comply with the laws of our nature. This does 
not give permanent peace. The power of receiving a confession 
of sins committed against God has never been delegated to any 
one of his creatures, and all claim of such a right is a usurpa^ 
tion of the prerogative of the Almighty. The Being who has 
been offended alone can pardon, and he only can receive the con- 
fession on wliich pardon can be based. 

It was necessary in any true system of rehgion, that provision 
should be made for producing peace in the soul iy such con- 
fesaion made to God. Hence, in the BiWc, we have such state- 
ments as these ; " He that covereth his sins shall not prosper ; 
but whoao eonfesseth and forsalceth them shall have mercy," Prov. 
xsviii. 13. "If we say that we have no sin, we deceive om-- 
selves, and the truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, he is 
fwthful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness," 1 John i. 8, 9. " I wDI go and return to my 
place, till they acknowledge their offence, and seek my face," 
Hos. V. 15. " While I kept silence, my hones wascd old through 
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my i-fiaring all tto day long'. — I aoitl, I ■will confess my trans- 
gressions to the Lord, and thou forgavest the iniquity of my 
sin," Psa. xxsii. 3, 5. "Against thee, thee onli/ have 1 sinned, 
and done this eyil in thy sight," Psa. li. 4. And in accordance 
with this it is said, " With the mouth confession is made unto 
salTation," Eom. x. 10. 

(3.) The law of our nature demands that in order that peace 
may be iniparted to a guilty conscience tliere should be forgive- 
ness. A partial and temporai'y peace may, indeed, be found by 
confession, as we have jost seen ; but full and pei'manent peace 
can never be found except by pardon. 

We have seen that the/, f fU It -a b hn I 

That is always to remain hist Uy t W 1 een fh t 

it can never be forgotten — f g tt by th G d wh 1 
has been violated! forgotte by hi -wh h lated t B t 

though it cannot be hiatan lly hang d d oa t b f 
gott^, it may be forgiven d th qniry w la h w tb t 
can give peace. I do not nw q h tmybAiw tht 
it is forgiven — that may be a subject of inquiry hereafter; but 
how it is that pardon produces peace, and why it is indispensable 



that there should be forgi 

What shall be done wi 

a great and grave questi 



n order to permanent peace, 
sin when it is committed, is always 
—a question, too great to enter on 
What I wish now to say is, that pardon is essential to 
the attainment of peace, 

(a) The laws of our nature demand this; and by the laws of 
our nature, when an oiTence is forgiven, we have peace. Tho 
feelings of a man who is pardoned will not, indeed, ha precisely 
the same which he would have if he had never done wrong. In 
the one ease there is a calm, approving conscience ; a steady 
and undisturbed joy; an habitual tranquillity i — in the other, it is 
a peace which follows a troubled state of mind : — the one, the 
calmness of nature in a. May morning, when the dew lies undis- 
turbed on the grass — the other, the beauty of nature after the 
tempest has passed by and the sun breaks out from behind the 
darlc, retiring cloud. But in each inslance there is the appro- 
priate kind of peace; and when a man has done wrong, the 
peace which flows from, pardon is all that he can hope for, and is 
all that in fact he needs. It niay be less calm, and steady, and 
uniform, than that which results from the consciousness of having 
always done right; but it may be more intense, and rapturous, 
and thiiUiug. The ocean is more subiime when its waves sub- 
side after a storm, than it is when its placid waters have not 
been disturbed by a tempest. 
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(S) Wlien nil offence is pardoned, all is done in regard to it 
M'hich can be, and all which, tieed to be, to give peace to the 
mind. It is tine that as an historical /ac* it cannot be changed ; 
it is tme thiit it may never be liteiallj fm-gotten by liim against 
whom the offence ■wos comniitfed, or by him who committpd it, 
but all has been done that can be to dispose of it He against 
whom it was committed, and who pardoned it, is safis^trf in 
regavd to it He has no wish to lefam the leeoUeetion of it 
The fact of oiii having sinned against hiin is not henceloiwiid 
to affect hia feelings towards na The offence is not to be re- 
called fot purposes of punishment or to sepiiate us fiom his 
favour and friendship, or to moitify and humble us The child 
that is forgiven by a parent is to be treated in all respecta ae a. 
child ; the friend as a friend ; the enemy as if he had not been 
an enemy. We may be humbled, indeed, at the memory of the 
sin which we have committed, bat it will not bo becanee ho 
against whom we sinned has a pleasure in reminding ua of it j 
we may still feel the natural effects of a former evil course of 
life, but they will not be the direct infiietion of a penalty. Peace 
results necessarily from the fact that the sin is forgiven ; and if 
it is not forgiven, and forgiven by him against whom the offence 
was committed — for no one else can forgive it — it is impossible 
that the mind ever should find peace. 

In the life of our Saviour, as is recorded in one of the passages 
on which this discourse is founded, it is said that on one occasion he 
went into the hoase of a Pharisee, at his invitation, to " eat with 
him." As he reclined at ihe table, a female, whose life \3A been 
eminently depraved, came near him weeping, and washed his 
feet with her tears, and wiped them with the hiurs of her head. 
She poured out before Hm the strong espressionB of penitence 
end love, and the Saviour had compassion on her, and said, 
" Thy sins, which are many, are forgiven. And they that sat 
wilh him at the table began to say. Who is this that forgiveth. 
Bins also ? And he said to the woman, Thy faith liafh saved 
thee; go in peace !" Go in peace she would when these gracious 
words fell oa her ear, for that was all that v/sa wanted to give 
peace to her troubled soul. Need we speak of tlie peace of the 
man who has been sentenced to death for crime, and who, trem- 
bling in view of his own guilt, and of the awful death before 
him, sees the doors of his cell thrown open, and himself per- 
mitted lo go forth to life and freedom P Need we speak of the 
ioy of an offending child, whose father has frankly forgiven 
liim ? All over the world there is no more certain method of 
imparting happiness, than to declaiD to an offender the fact that 
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he is forgiven ; to say to the guilty that his sins shall be re- 
memhered no more. When that ia done, the soul that was 
before like the troabled ocean, "whose waters cast np ijiii'e and 
dirt," settles down into calm repose — as the waves of the sea of 
Tiberias did when the Saviour rose from his pillow ia the storm, 
and said, " Peace ; be still." 

(4,) There ia one other thing that is to be provided for in any 
system that shall give peace to a conscience troubled by guilt. 
It is, that the act of paKlon shall be consistent with the honour, 
and the truth, and the justice of him who gi"ants it. It ia not 
to he obtidned by a biibe ; it is not to be in any way connected 
with dishonour. A man with any just views and principles 
would not toish to be pardoned, or could not find peace if he 
were pardoned, if the act were to break up the govei-nment, or 
■weaken tiie authoiity of law. It may be said, indeed, that this 
is not commonly an element taken into consideration by one 
who is applying for pardon. This may be; and yet there nre cases 
in which it uiouM be taken into consideratiou, and there are 
cases where it mtisl be; and in all it would mateiially affect the 
views which we have on being forgiven. The heart of a child, 
though he were forgiven, would l>a deeply grieved, if in his case 
the act of pardon should bring his father info disgrace ; if, for 
example, his father were a magistrate, and if pardon should he 
extended at the expense of justice, and at the sacrifice of all the 
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m the gospel, will be a subjeot of future inquity. 

The sum of what I have said now, so far as it may be of 
practical value to one in the state of mind which I have supposed 
— that of a sinner troubled with the remembi'aaoe of guilt — can 
be expressed in few words : — 
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(a) Peace is not to be found by an attempt to change the 
bietorieol fact that you have sinned, or by forgetting it. 

(6) Peace is not ta be found by driyiiig' serious impressions 
from your minds. 

(c) Peace is not to be fonnd by mingling in gay scenes, and 
by attempting to direit the mind from ^e conteroplation of 
snch snbjecta aa 'Jin, deafh, the grave, eternity. 

(d) Peace ih not to be found by embracing any false views of 
rehgion, oi any doctrines which deny tho fact of human guilt 
and danger 

(e) Peace w to be found only by making a simple, honest, 
frank, and full confession of ■iia to the God whose law has been 
violatefl, and against ■whooi the wiong has been. done. 

(/) Peace IS to be found by obtaining from him a full and 
free pardon from Sun — uot fiom any man pretending to apeak 

(ff) Peace is to be found in some way in which it can be setn 
tliat pardon is not inconsiEtent with justice — that mercy is not 
at war with truth — that compassion for the sinner is not incon- 
sistent with hatred of his sin — and that the forgiveness and sal- 
vation of any number of oJfendei's is not inconsistent witii the 
stability of just government, and the maintenance of the honour 

All these conditions, we think, meet in that plan revealed in 
the gospel by which " God can be jost, and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus ;" and to him who is penitent, and who 
believes in that gospel, the Savionr, not in mockery, but in. sin- 
cerity, says, now as ho did to tho penitent female, " Tlij' niiis arc 
forgiven; ffo in peace." 
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SEEMOK XT. 

THE MEUCY OP GOD. 



TlIU subject which is brought before us ia this test, is the mercy 
of God; and my object in considering it will be, I. To show 
wliat is meant by the mercy of God ; ond, 11. To prove tliat God 
is a merciful Being. 

I. My first object is, to explain what iV nwoni h/ the mercy of 
God In order to a correct nuderstandi ig of this ai d to sliow 
the exact place which, the doctrine of the Divine ii eicj ocmpies 
in a system of revealed religion, there aie aeveiil piuiimiiiiy 
remaiisi which it is proper to make. 

Meiaj IS favoui' shown to the nnfleseiiing It is benevolence 
tenderness pity, compasnion, olemeney, eiinced tnwaids offenders 
It IS an essential idea in mercy that he to whom a favour is 
shown IS guilty, and his no claim to it If he has any claim 
that ia commenaurate with the favoui bestowed the act la one 
of jnstice and not of raeicy Orace 13 a more general term than 
raercy, as it relates to the bestow ment of faioiis without so 
special a reference to the idea of crimiinl ty G aoe be-stows 
favours in general 1 mercy pardons and fo gi\ eo and it is that 
of which we particularly think when we speil of meicy 

Merey has been apoken of as the " darli ig ittiibuto of God 
a phrase which has no authority in the Bible, nor in any just 
%iew8 of the Divine character; for that character is to be re- 
garded aa a whole, and in every respect woi-tliy of adoration and 
praise. It has been the theme of eulogium by all classes of men, 
and theie is no attribute of the Almighty on which tliey speak 
With raoie confidence, or to which they I'efer with more appa- 
lent satisfaction It has usually been regarded aa so clear that 
God IS a meicital Being, that it might be taken for granted 
without formal pioof ; and ao clear, also, that it is supposed to 
be a gioiind of confidence for ail classes of men. Men of all 
ehniacttis, and in all conditions of life, profess to rely on that 
mercy and e^en when they profess to have no Christian hope 
of hi-neu, they lake lefugo on n dying bed in what they flatter 
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fliCBisolves is tliG illimifal>l8 compassion of God. It is the 
fatoudte theme of the mornl man, of the infidel, of the nniyer- 
Balist — the favourite theme of the man destitute of virtue and 
I'elijpon, OS wel\ as of the Chiistian ; and Uiere is no one subject 
oa which men seem more disposed to mingle their congratula- 
tions than on the fact that their Maker is a God of mercy. Yet 
an analysis of flieir Yiews and hopes would perhaps show that 
the apprehensions of these different elasses of men are often 
very indefinite, and that in their profeMioiis they are not always 
aware of their own real feelings. 

When, you aak an infidel what evidence he has that God is 
merciful, you may wait in vain for a reply. Ho does not profeaa 
to have any revelatiou to tell him so. He cannot be pei'mittad 
to use the Christinn argument, for that he avowedly rgects. 
He cannot refei' with oortniiity to the com'se of events under the 
Divine administration in this world, for there have been as clear 
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his apprehension it would be vn-ong in God to punish him in 
the future world; he also is depending on thejtmtke of God for 
Balvation, and has no belief that thei'e is in his case occasion for 
the exercise of mercy. The universalist, too, is loud— more loud 
than any other man — in his commendations of the raei-oy of God. 
And yet he sfoutlyi and on principle, maintains that it would 
be tm-ong for God to cast men into an eternal heli, and exhausts 
all his powers of ary;iime]it and eloquence to shoii' how horrible 
and unjust such a punishment would be: and thus ho, also, is 
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depending on the justice of God ; and the idea of merey, after 
all that is eaid of it, does not enter intx) Ms scheme. Men are 
saved, Bccording to his view, because it would be a wrong: done 
to them if they should not be saved; because infinite injasfice 
■woald he done if they should be cast off for ever. So that it 
happens, that althoagh the attribute of mercy is the favourite 
theme of men, and is often, in the mouths of the impenitent and 
the -wicked, tbey have no real belief in its necessity, if in its 
existence, after all, and their expectations of heaven woald be the 
same if God were poasessed of no such attribute, but were only 
severely and sternly Jast. Eeal dependence on the mercy of 
God for salvation, is the charaeteriatie only of the man who 
feels and eonfeasea that he is a sinner; who acknowledges that 
no injustice would bs done liim if he should not be saved. True 
dependence on that mercy will, in fact, be found only among 
those who look for salvalion as revealed tluongh a Redeemer. 

In all governments there aie great difBculties in the exeraise 
of mercy. Some of those difficulties are the following : — one 
relates to the effect which would occur if pardon were never 
exercised, and if no mercy were ever shown. It is easy to con- 
ceive that this might be, and that the administration of the law 
would be pure, and the government just. But it would he stern 
and unfeeling in its character. It would become the object of 
mere di-ead, not of love and confidence. Justice then would 
drive its decisions over some of the finest feelings of our nature, 
and over all the sympathies of society, for there are cases in 
which we all know that it is desirable that pardon should be 
extended to the guilty, and in which all the benevolent wishes 
of a community are gratified by the extending of forgiveness. 
So clear is this, that in all governments, except those of tyianfs, 
the power of pardon has been lodged in the hands of the esecn. 
tive and the judges And yet there is another diffioulty Pardon, 
in any case does just so much to weaken the stiong arm of the 
law. It is a proclamation that the sentence of the law may be 
too severe oi that it is not ceitoin that its penalty will be 
inflicted; or that it would be too stern if the penalty weie in 
all cases executed and is so fai a ptoclamation and will be so 
interpreted that eiime may be committed in some caaes with 
impunity. If ui one cose why may it not he in otheis'* And 
this diiEoalty which exists when pardon is extended under the 
best arranged safeguards and with the wisest precnutiona, alwaj s 
becomes gieater m piopoition as acts of forgiveness aie granted 
freely. II paidon is otten exei ised llw loses its terroi If it 
were alwajs cxt idi_d to the "■mlt\ the lav and the pci altj 
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■would be a nullity. If all prisons were thrown open ; if in every 
anatanos in ■which a jury ahonld find a man guilty, an officer of 
■the exeontive should be pi-esent, entiusted with the pardoning 
power, and instructed to eaeioise it ■what would be the use of 
the trial by jury, uf the oi^anization of a court, of the efibrt to 
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N d I t sa t d h t has y / OT OH 

the mei cy of God. If ho had a claim it would not be mei cy, but 
jtisfke ; for it is the nature of mercy that it ia not ft claim which 
can be enforced. The moment when it begins to he urged aa a, 
matter of claim or right it ceaaea to bo mercy, and supposes that 
some wrong would be done if it were not granted; in other 
words, if man were saved in that way, it would be by justice 
and not by mercy. Gmlt has no claim to feivour ; and if God 
ia merciful, it is only to those who are guilty, not to those who 
have a claim to iavour. 

Nor can it he maintained that God will bestow mercy in any 
other ■way than that Vihich he has provided and proposed to 
men. If be has revealed ono plan, tliat method is in fact an 
eieluaion of all other niethuds ; for it cannot be supposed that 
he would propose a new method, if there were ab'eady many 
ways of obtaining his favour, or that be would, by revelation, 
designate one when there were otheii equally gnod known 
without a rciL'lation. We reason thus about other things. If 
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he has laid down luUa and laws by ■which, he dispenses his 
fdTours the business of men is to find out whit tbo'se mles and 
hwa are ind to act accordingly It is not our businehs to make 
these laws noi if we aie dissatisfied with them can we suppose 
that he will change thera to ■iccomraodate our feelings oui 
capiiee or our piide If he has made wealth dependent on 
industry and health on temperance and reputation on virtue 
those aie the Iiws hy which we are to obtain these blessings 
nor can wt suppose thit he will change them to accommodate 
our indolence our love of ctrong drint ot our philosophy If 
he has appointed as a great law that the industrious fai-net 
shall have a hirvest, end the farmer chooses to spend the time 
of sowing or of reaping in idleness or dissipation rather than in 
Ill's field, God will not accommodate his love of idleness or dissi- 
pation by working a miracle, nor will he change the great laws 
by which he bestows blessings on men. And so in regard to 
pardon and salvation, If God has stud that these may be 
obtained by repentance and by faitli in the Lord Jesua Christ, 
the revelation of that method is an exclusion of all methods of 
man's devising. The hope of man in obtaining salvation in that 
■way is the same, in principle, as the hope of obtaining property, 
health, and reputation, by indastry, temperance, and virtue ; and 
■we may expect that the rule ■will be as certainly adhered to in 
the one case as in the other. If men dislike this method, and 
choose to disregard it, it cannot be expected that God will ■work 
a miracle to accommodate their self-righteousness, their pride, 
their love of sin, any more than he will in the case of a man 
who is seeking property or reputation. It will still be found to 
be true that he bestows pardon only in tlie way which he has 
revealed ; and whatever may be the consequences to men, his 
great kws will be observed. And ■when we maintain that God 
is a merciful Being, we mean to maintain that Jiia mercy is 
imparted to men 'only on the condition of repentance and faith in 
the Lord Jesus, and that its exercise is limited to those who 
repent and believe the gospel. 

Nor do we hold tliat God shows mercy any otherwise than 
as a Sovereign, bestowing it on whom he pleases, according to 
the good pleasure of his ■will. We do not mean, indeed, that ho 
is arbitrary in the sense that he has no reason for what he does, 
or. that what he does is to be resolved into mere wiU ; but that 
the reasons which influence him are not always disclosed, and 
that he must determine on whom, and in what circumstances, 
and on wIiEit conditions, salvation shall bo bestowed. In all 
governments the pardoning power must have some such limitation; 
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for as pardon is not a matter of claim, it must be left to liim. 
■whose law is violated, ov to whom the wi'ong ia done, whetlier 
forgiveness shall be granted ; and in all cases there are eircum- 
stanees bearing on flie subject which can be known, only to him 
who makes and who administers the laws There are great 
interests to be look d t win h th g lity a 1 ttl q lifi d to 
understand. Wl tl y y m y t b paid ed ; 

whether in part 1 th y h h h t tl t it 

will be safe and p pe t pa -d th m wh th th y h or 
have not compl dtlth dti fpd fyre 

proposed,— are p t b U t ho 1 ft t tl d t f the 
executivi.'. We t ppos th t G d ^ U is y in 

any other way than as a Sovereign, dispenaing pardon as he 
judges will be best for the interests of the immense empu'e over 
which he presides. 

With these necessary metes and limits, we snppose that the 
character of God is essentially tliat of a merciful Being. We 
suppose that be ia henevolent not only towards the innocent, but 
towards the guilty. We suppose thitt it is his nature to be 
inclined to show compassion. We suppose that in order to show 
this compassion he has been willing to stoop to any sacrifice but 
that of fa'uth and justice. We snppose that he has made ample 
provision by which he can consistently offer pardon to the guilty 
children of men ; that none of our race, however giiilty, are 
excluded front the offers of salvation, and that he is ready to 
bestow forgiveness to any extent on the members of the imman 
family, if they return to him. by true repentance, and by fmth in 
the blood of his Son. We suppose that none who have applied 
to hini in this way have been, rejected and cast off, or evev 
will he. 

II. It was my second object to prove Ihnt f/od is such a Smnff. 

I have four classes of argumeuts to refer to under this head, 
each one of which would be in itselt amplo pioof It is not so 
much for the sake of the pvoof tliat I lefei to them,, however, as 
it is to bring in varied forms and points of view before our 
minds one of the most glorious and momentous tmtha that have 
ever dawned on om" world — a truth of deepest inteiest to every 
guilty heart. 

(1.) The first argument is derived fiom the express declara- 
tions of the Bible, — God's own testimony about bis characior 
and purposes. From a hook whose leading design is to reveal 
tba doctiiiie which we ai'e oonsidenng, it will not be possible 
now to adduce ali the passages that might be referred to ; from a 
book where the declarations are so unambiguons in their meaning. 
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it will not be necessary to adduce many. Let the following 
fculEce, Exod. sxsiv. 6 : " And the Lord passed hy before him, 
and proclaimed, The Lord, The Lord God, mei-ciful and gracious, 
long-saffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping; 
mercy for thousands, forgiving- iniquity and transgression and 
sin." So in Dent. vii. 9; "Know therefore that the Lord thy 
God, he is God, the Mthful God, which heepeth covenant and 
mercy with tliem that love him and keep hia commandraenta to 
a thousand generations." So in the Psalms ; " All the paths of 
the Lord are mercy and truth." " The earth is fall of the mei ey 
of the Loi-d." " Mercy and truth are met together , righteous- 
ness and peace have kissed each other," " The Lord la good , 
his mercy is everlasting, and his truth endureth. to all generi 
tions," Psa. xxv, 10; sxxiii. 5; Ixxxv, 10; o. 5 So m Neh 
ix. 1 7 : " Thou art a God ready to pardon, graeions and merciful, 
slow to anger, and of great kindness." 

Of the same nature and still more to our puipose ate all 
those pasaag tt d th B bi h ht d 

as to cover 11 t p g w tl 1 s; I ght, wh h fl It 
to men—to 11 m — th fli assn an th t 11 y d 

live. Thus I h H ry thtthtth myto 

the -waters dhththh m y com y b d t 

yea, come, hy-w dm Ik -wtht y d-wtht 

price." " Th gl y b as 1 t th y 1 11 he wh t« 

as snow ; th u„h tl y he d 1 k th y h 1! b as 

wool." " L t th wi ked f k h j 1 th gl t 

man his th ht d 1 t 1 m t t th L d d h 11 

have mercj upon him, and to out God, for he will abundaiith 
pardon," Isa. It. 1; i. 18-, Iv. 7. And th S t 

nnto me, all ye that labour and are hea yld dl-nillg 

yon rest. Take my yoke apon you, and 1 f m f I m 

meek and lowly in heart, and je shall fid t t y ' 

" If any man thirst, let him come nnto n nd d 1 M tt vi 
28, 29 ; John vii. 37, And so those gi-ac 1 w th 1 h 

a yoinnie designed to reveal tlie mere} f God t c 1 

tifully and so appropriately doses ; " And tl Sf t d tl 
bride say, Come. And let him that h th say Com A d 
let him that is athirst come ; and who 11 1 t him t k 

the water of life freely," Eev. xxii. 17. 

If there were any doubts on this bj t th pla n a d 
positive passages of the Bible would p t th d bt to t 
No language could be more clear. I ne d n t dd th t tl B bl 
is full of passages of a similar chai-aot I d d h d 

liinted, the leading dfsigu of the Bibl t 1 tl t 
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trotli, that God Is a. merciful Being, and to disclose the terms or 
■whioh he TviLl impart mercy, and the way in which it may be 
done consistently with the honour of his law and the good of 
the nniverse; — the way in which he may do it so as to avoid 
the diffioultiea to which I adverted in the former part of this 
discourse. If we were to attempt to characttrize the Bible as 
diatingnished from all other hooks, I do not know that we 
could give a better account of it than thia. One other remark, 
however, should he made hei-e. It is, that the mercy offered iu 
the Bible to men ia offered only on definite and cai-efolly- 
guarded conditions. It ia mercy only through s. Redeemer ; 
mercy impavted where there is repentance toward God, and 
feith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Every offer of mercy is limited 
to that method ; within that limit, it is freely and fully offered 
to all mankind. 

(2.) Sly second argument ia, that this world is evidently 
under a, dispensation of mercy, or that the facts existing on the 
eai'th can he accounted for only on the supposition that God is a 
mercifiil Being. The facta to which I refer are these ; — that 
while God is able to detect and punish all the guilty, while he 
has nothing to fear though all the wicked should be cast into 
hell ; while all sin is the object of his abhorrence ; and while he 
might justly cut men down and consign them, to wot, he spares 
them, gives them opportunity for repentance, and encompasses 
them with innumerable blessings. 

It is clear that tbia is not a world of perfect and unmixed 
justice. In aach a world, under the goyernment of an Omni- 
scient and Almighty Being, guilt and punishment would never 
he separated. The moment when crime was committed the 
hand of justice would be raised to strike, nor would it be 
possible for the offender to elude the blow. Htind in hand tliey 
would travel over the em'th ; nor should we ever see them 
sepEU'ated by long intervals of time, or by large tracts of land or 
ocean. Such, we have reason to believe, was the case with the 
apostate angels, sent at once to hell without interval, without 
reprieve, and wiUiout hope. Such, too, was tlie letter of the 
tlireatening addressed to man : " In the day thou entest thereof 
thou shalt surely die" — a sentence tliat would in like manner 
have been executed at once but for the interposition of mercy. 
And snch would be the infliction of all law, unless justice were 
delayed by the intermingling of mercy. The convicted murderer 
or tmitor would be executed at once, unless the pleadings of 
mercy were heard that the offender might have an oppovttmity 
to obtain the Divine forgiveness ivhcn human law extends no hope. 
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TI w Id b 11 th marks of dulayed justice and swa- 

p Idwtlf U p pose of showing the mercy of God, and 
d th t th g Ity man may have the opportunity of 
bt. g th t m y C me and punishment are, by lon^ 
t 1 f t m t ts f land or ocean, separated. The guilt 
f h idh d f y tb often unpunished even in manhood 

d Id ag L t Is of country may have intervened 

b t ti }lac wh the crime was committed, and where 

th ff d w 1 es H may have crossed oceans. He may 

1 tt d tb m in one part of th world and he 

t ! h , I has m t d offence 

A y ha w a tl pi £ I dia ; on 

fflei II ybelvig ffl dpi dour in a 

"ay cap t 1 f Eur p H m y h b licenb s, a dis- 

p t d m D. d m ddl hf d d age, all 

tb hi g wl 1 ry 1 m y Id m y h ve been 

p dp 1 m Guilt f tl d fl w rv pa 1 , nd goes 
[ th 1 gl t t h It 1 uch of ease ; rests 

bed f d p t h f d m - ( sits at a table 

1 d with th h t f all 1 m od nired in tile gay 

I mpassed th hild d f ds ; is sun'onnded 

ththblstgf Iti lihty d art ; is pei'mitted 
tl dtthhllwd ttt t religion. And why 

tl Wl y d th bhi.ph m 1 Why courses the 

tal blood th t th b d d d the profligate ? 

A^l y d th d Ik tl aith i wl y does the scofll-r 

n t tl g d ss f G d P ■« 1 y d tl sun shine on the 
dw 111 3 f th o dly d th d the dews of heaven 

descend on the fields of the prayerless ; and tlie winds hear into 
port the rich cargo of the man that lives regardless of his 
Maker? "Wliy is the sinner presei'ved from the pestilence that 
walketh in dai-kness, and the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day? Why is the sound of music and joy heard in his dwelling? 
Why heaiB he the sound of the viol rather than the sighinga of 
despair; why the voice of mirth, rather than the groaninga of 
the world of woe ? It is not because he denerves tliese things. 
It is not because it would be wrong to cut him. ofi^ and remove 
him from them, all. There is another reason why these things 
are so. It is because " the Lovd is merciful and gracious, slow 
to anger, and plenteous in mercy." 

And does not this whole world bear marks of being under a 
dispensation of mercy? The sun is as bright as it was over 
Eden ; the moon and the stai-s keep their place as they did 
bofore inau sinned ; the music is as SM'cct in the groves ; the air 
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is as pure ; the stieam purls aa gently the mountain and (he 
ocean are as grand Natuie in all hei mom raoiemeiit'i pur- 
sues hei' steady lourso as tlioni;}! the i-ace had not sinned and 
even those scenes wheie mau sufera are tempered with ineiey. 
Man suffers, indeed and dies — for God is just, as well aa good. 
But how difibrent the scene of sorrow now fiom what it would 
be if there were no mercy; how different from tlie pains of hell. 
Around the sick bed, scienee and skill, and love and tenderness, 
are doing all they con to alleviate suffering, and to mitigate 
pain, Man lies indeed — often long after he began to sin, often 
after an aggravated life of guilt — on a bed of death. But there 
is the patient mother to. wipe away the cold sweat of death; 
there is the tender wifej there is the soft hand of a much-loved 
daughter ; there is the consoling sympathy of a friend ; tliere ia 
the mild and sweet Toiee of religion — religion that tells of a 
■world where there shall be pain, and death no more, and where 
all tears shall be wiped away from every eye. 

We often can approximate to just views only by comparing 
great things wifl small. Bear in I'emembrancc that this is a 
■world of sin, and tliat God might have excluded us from hope, 
and consigned as to wo-;. Then ask whether this world is sudi 
an abode as man himself fits up for his gnilty fellow, tile offender 
against hia own laws. Go to the dungeon — the dark, damp, 
cold, sepulchral place, whei'e man confines his guilty fellow-man. 
He shuts him from the light of the sun ; binds his limbs in 
chains; secludes him from society; drags him away from wife 
and children and home [ feeds him on coarse fare ; lays him on 
a cold bed of earfi. or straw ; and bids him there prepare to die. 
1 went into one of the best constructed and the best arranged 
prisons in our land. There were confined within its walls more 
than six hundred men. Those walls were high nnd massive, 
and designed to prevent all return to the world- I went firough 
iron gates bolted and barred with all the skill that man can use. 
I saw on the walls men stationed to shoot down any who should 
attempt to escape. I saw the cells of those imprisoned criminals. 
They weie sinall, and dark, and chilly I saw those men at 
work They were sad and sonowful men 'Ihey had no com- 
munication with each othei , they had none with anj human 
being, save at distant mteivals with their chaplain I saw the 
fathei theie lemo^ed piobably foi e\cr tioni his ohildicn, the 
husband hom his ■«ife, the biother liom his sistei , the man 
from his uLighboui , and though snrionntled by hundiLdt thes 
liad btconie isolitcd btiu^ , and the k^t toid which '>oui d tu m 
to the hving woild teunid tohaie been bnapptd asundei Ihiy 
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■were sullen, and sunken, aud sad; for they had no hope of 
pardon j and there was an eye of vigilance always upon them, 
aud there was the deep consciousnesa of disgrace among them, 
and they were held np to the community as unworthy the enjoy- 
ments of a home and of domestic comforts and liberty, and the 
sight of green fields and of the light. Such is the pi-ison that 
man makes for man. Then I look on the offender against God, 
and I see him roaming at large in a world beautiful as Eden, 
breathing a pure air, enjoying the light of the sun, fanned by 
tho breezes ; eurroanded with wife, and children, and friends ; 
in the midst of luxuries ; and cro'nned with the blessings which 
every clime can furnish to minister to his wanls, gratify his 
appetites, and cheer him. in his days of sickness and despondency. 
(3.) My third illustration will be drawn from the fact that 
God has sent his Son into our workl to die. How ample wonld 
this be as an ailment if we had no other. What ftither would 
give his own son to die foi the gnilty P "What monarch haa 
theie been who would give his only son to suffer a shameful 
death in oidci to sustain the honour of his own law, and in 
oi-der to save even a whole province of rebels? And where is 
the man on a bench of justice m this land who, to save the 
guilty, would gne up to the sjmo death a much-beloved, an 
only Boni' Ihe man has not yet lived in this land, rich as it 
has been in examples of ^utuo and benevolence, who would be 
willing to do it Yet God so loved the world that he gave his 
only-hegotten &on that whosoevei believeth in him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life And this gift was the proof 
of mercy the mere expression of merey ; the sacrifice which 
mercy makes to sa^e the gmllj For, it is not held, it cannot 
be held, that the bufferings of the Eedeemor made any change 
in God. It IS not held and it la not true, that he was originally 
stern, and infiesible, and unmerciful ; and that he has been made 
mild and forgiving by the death of Ms Son. It is not meant, it 
cannot be true, tliat those sorrows have made God different from 
what he was, or made a stem and severe Being mild. He gave 
his Son to die, not that he might be made merciful, but as the 
expresBtwrt of mercy ; not that his merey might be bought, but 
because he was originally so merciful that he was willing lo 
submit to anything, even, the ignominy and death of bis own. 
Son, that man might be saved. A father standing on the shore 
of a deep and rapid river sees his child suddenly fall into the 
watei's. The child sti-uggles with the current, but is borne 
fartlier out into the stream, and is sinking to the botlora. The 
father will instinctively plunge into that stream, at tho peril of 
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his own life to save that of hia diowumg child But neither 
the danger of the child noi his piercing ciy ii /tps the father 
compaisionate and kind No he loied his eon. so mueli thit he 
13 iviUmg to thiow hm elf into the torrent to save his life A 
cou if ry IS invaded A fathe laj s 1 is hand on the he «1 of his 
only son and sends h m foith with his blessing to the field of 
stiife and of deith Does that invasion that petil male the 
father love his country — transform an enemy of its inatitutiona 
to a fiiendp I\o. He w lo^ed hia country that to save it he 
■was wilKng to part witli his only son, if need he, that he should 
pour ont his blood like water in its defence. So the Father of 
mei'oies looked on men. So he loved the world ; so he pitied 
the race ; so he desired its welfare, that, to save na, he was 
■willing to give up his Son. to death. And snch a death ! What 
are ail the etrugglings of a drowning child ; what all the priva- 
tions of a camp, or the perils of the field of battle ; ■what all the 
pains of sickness, the tortures of the rack, the severities of flame, 
compoi'ed with the suffering of Jesus Christ ? They stand alone. 
Nowhere has tlicre beeii ignominy so great, torture so keen, 
and pain so bitter as the Son of God endured. No other spectacle 
has been witnessed like that when tlie Son of God was nailed 
to a cross. And when he had been waylaid and pei'secuted ; 
when he had been rejected and spumed ; and when he liad been 
mocked and reviled and naOed to the tree ■ when he had been 
wd 1th d p hi hdhishtiny 

till p id d I! md f th S f G d— th pe 

patnt f th t gi t nm wh h tp y th d ed 

f h m 11 g It — t Id th t they m ht b pard d 

A d fi m th t ss th p i m t h g f th th t 11 
matt Itth gultmyb ed II flwbll 

h p 60 1 IB th ht f tl t I F th tl t 

t uffi t to t 1 tl SI f th -wi 1 Id d 11 
■wh wptt Iwhbl h yt 

1 

(4 ) Th tl f d h h m ht b 

t d t 1 t 1 gtl th p di t 

d that tl f t th t f 11 1 »s and a„ d 

g d f guilt h f d m y Th p oof tl is — Th y 
h t&dfesgti thyhgbo 

dw tl dp fthiigltthyl g wth 

bl d CO fh Bj, d p t th t rep t 

dh ftf dpecelth lesthyl 

given all the evidence which could be given that tlieir sins have 
been pardoned by a giaeious God ; in the peace and tlie triumpli 
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of fhtir dying Tnomeuts they have furnished all tho praof wliiiih 
could be furnished that they have been restored to the Divine 
favour. 

The world has been full of instaneea of this kind. "Your own 
minds will infitaiifly advert to such cases as the following : — 
David, after a crime which for ever dimmed the instre of his 
name, and stained his memoi-y, sought and ohta d f g 
Sanl of Tarsus, an infuriated persecutoi-, and rega d d by h m If 
as the chief of sinuers, received forgiveness. P t ft t 

awful denial of his Lord, -was pardoned. The th f th ss 
was forgiven iu the honr of his death, for he pi ad d th t h 
might he remembered by the Lord Jesus when h h Id m 
itt his kingdom. The i»ooi' publican who smote p n hi b east 
and said, " Ood be merciful to me a sinner," w t d w 
his hoase justified," Every class of men finds t pre t t 
in these and in other individuals who are 1 b d th 
Scriptures as having obtained mercy. Tlies t 

furnish a proof that God is a mercifnl Being, a d w t 1 

ell of like character with them to go to him and pi d f p d 

To the long list of Scripture charactej's, how sy uld t h 
to add a catalooTie of imlimit'd extent of others who have 
It dmyWl Aust ft lylffvrthd 

d p t f m d h th Earl f Koch t afte hf 

fbdddg htypt dbt ray 

wh Col G d th y act f CO te pi t d w k d ss 

rrtedw d d d hJhNwt le- 
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this lan3, and in other lands, now on. tlicir way to teal en, wlio 
had profined hifl name, his sabbaths, and his word , who had 
been sank in sensuality, or hardened in infldehty , who had 
been the eompaniona of the dissipated and the vJe, who long 
resisted the appeals of mercy, and slighted and despised tlie 
blood of the Eedeemer, but who are now "in their right mmd," 
and prepared to testify that he is merciful, and that his thione 
is accessible to the broken-hearted, returning ptodigal ' Ihe 
earth — blessed be his name ! — contains millions of living wit- 
nesses that he is merciful, and the hearens are Ulled with thoso 
who have been pardoned by bia grace, la God meitiful' Let 
the ransomed saints on high speak— that blood washed throng, 
now witli harps in their hands in heaven. Is God merciful? 
Let those novr on earth, redeemed by the samo blood apeak — 
the bands of Christian pilgrims, pardoned sinners on then way 
to the skies. Is God merciful P liet the Christian speak fiom 
the bed of death — now, with evidence of pardoned sin and peace 
in his soul, pluming himself for his eternal flight, and about to 
join the ransomed hosts beyond the swelling flood Is God 
merciful ? The church below, and the church above ; tha pii doned 
penitent, exulting and rejoicing ; the dying saint, — all proclura 
that be is compassionate and kind, and ready to forgive Not 
one has gone to him penitent and been rejected; no sinnei, 
however great his sins, has gone with a broken heart to the 
throne of mercy and been sent empty away. 

Such are some of the reasons ivby we deem it to be right to 
come to the tlirone of our Maker with the feeling that he is a 
merciful Being, and that, however great and aggravated may 
have been our sins, it is right to hope for pardon and salvation 
In coudusioD, let us learn that there is ground, then for hope 
There is all the ground that, as sinners, we need — iU that we 
couid ask for. There is all that we could desire in the assuiances 
wbiob God gives respecting his own character , m his dealings 
with our world; in the sacrifices which be has made in oidei 
that he might consistently pardon , in his treatment of tho^e 
ivho have gone to him and confessed then Bins No one could 
desire more plain assurances; raoie earnest imitations, moie 
encouragement from the success of those who have gone betoie 
him and besought his ftivour. But let us leain, alao that there 
is no room for presumption. Mercy is indped bestowed on the 
guilty, but it is only in an appointed wai, and on caicfullv 
speciBed conditions. They who tiuat m Gods meii.y ore autho- 
rized to do it to an unlimited extent m the manner which he has 
revealed ; to no extent in any other way. For lio has other 
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ath-ibutea than that of mere;'. He is true, he is holy, he is just, 
he is tigtfeoua, as well as long-suffering ; aud our hope of his 
fevour is limited to tlie way wliieh. he has speoifled and revealed. 
On hia mercy in that way we may rely with the fullest assurance 
to any extent; apart from, that we have no promise, nor has lie 
furnished evidence that he will save. 

Adltnl n Is lat even in this way his offer of mercy, 
oaid tfl us will lose. Deafli is its outer limit. The 

ff t nd n t bey d the grave ; the evidence that it is 
g tinted 1 wh. Uy h de ttie tomb. Who can show us a 
pro ie th t w U be pardoned in the eternal woi'ld ? 

Wh t h d that one has been there forgiven ? 

"N" — tl f b ai f God will soon be ended, and tlie sinner 

will b il SB world. Here the sinner may be 

f g H h F ih invites, and the Saviour pleads, and 

th H ly &p t d-a th heart. Soon all this will be ended. 
T lym ymyb f nnd ; to-morrow it may be too late. 
Tdyh nad th God and angels, pious parents, pastors, 

d f d t t t rrow you may be in a world wheie 

11 f nd, and where the asiuranco that it 

Id 1 f 1 w much unheeded, will never fall on 
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SERMON XYI. 

THE ATONEME^fT AS FITTED TO GITE PEACE TO A CON- 
VICTED SINKER. 

1 John i, 7. — " The blood of Jesus Christ his Son ekaneetli to fvoni all sin." 

Ih tliB pteviona discourseB we liave been conducted fo fhe great 
inquiry respecting the gospel,— -What we its provisions and 
arrangements to eaie the guilty^ The goapel is e, system to 
save sinneis This la its grwid peculiarity; with reference to 
this all its aiiBugementB aie adjusted, and all other things that 
are connected with it are subsidiary to this, or collateral to it. 
The question, we are to anppose, which was before the Divine 
Mind in originating this scheme was, Soto may arrarigenients fie 
jn/ide to save the guilty f This is the position which s, speculative 
inquirer ought to talte when he examines the gospel ; this the 
point fi"om which a conyicted sinner onght to look at the gospel ; 
tliis the point f om. wl loh mfldels and Chiiatians ahuld re 
gard it 

The inqmiy rel itea now not so mn h to the speculative philo 
BOpher, the mfideJ or the Chnstian as to the convicted and 
guiify sinner "When he looks into tins levealed plan wl at 
does he see to meet hia case* He turns awai from all other 
tilings as iiiraishing a hope of solvation lie despaiis of eveiy 
othet method he is condemned by the la v of God a id by h s 
own conscience he feels that he is to die and thit theia is 
a God of justice hefore whom he must soon appear he looks 
out tremblingly on a daik and dreaded atern ty and he com ^ 
to the Bible as a piofeased levelation from God to iind bo ne- 
tting that will meet his case What is the wny ot sah atiou 
which it levcals toi a lost sinnei ' 

Foremost ui all its revel itions he sees Chnat and his oioss 
All the gieat stitements in that book arrange themhelvcs aiound 
one tilth — that a "saMOur his d ed that an atoienieit has 
been made Every piomiae of pardon, is oiigimttd theie all 
the assuiancea of Divine racruy have their sources there , all tliat 
is said of justification and aanctification is founded on that work ; 
all the invitations, encouragements, and assurances of favour in 
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the book are based on that, Everjtl 1,^ that if said in tho 
Iwok aboot the salvation of a ainner may be regaided as cone ii 
trated and embodied in my test: — "Iho blood of Jetua Cb ist 
his Son cleanseth ns from all sin." 

"Wbat can be more important for as sinners than to coiisidci 
this? Yet I do not propose to discnsg the doctiiiie of the 
atonement, as such, as I should feel myself called upon to attempt 
to do if I were addressing' myself to infidels and philosophers 
1 should then regard myself as boaiid to endear our at least to 
Tiudioate the doctrine from objections to demonstrate its con 
sisteney with law ; to show why it is not found in a scheme of 
human administration ; to exhibit the defects of all human, 
governments without it; to prove that man has everywhere 
shown tlmt he has felt his need of it ; and to convince s ich men 
that it, in fact, maintains the harmony of justice and meiey in a 
moral government. But these, howevei great and important in 
themselves, would be points foreign to the piesent position to 
■which we are brought in the progress of tins diacussion We 
are now to look at the atonement as a ievealed aaangement to 
■meet t!ie condition of a convicted sinnei Ihe mquiiy is how 
that meets his case; how that will lay the foundation for lestoia 
tion to peace. 

To see the real point of this inquiry you are to recollect tlie 
state of the sinner as it has been illustrated The following 
points, then, are to be home in remembrance —(1 ) He has 
violated tlie law of God, and is in fact and in feehng a guilty 
man. (2.) He cannot now change the fact that he has sinned, 
for that is to remain historically true for ever whatever niaj be 
the consequences. (3.) He cannot repaii the wioug done to i 
violated law; the wrong done to society the wiong done to 
his own soul and to his Maker. (4.) He oannot, by any act 
of his, now remove the penalty— for that has a connexion with 
the violation of the law which the offendci cannot himself 
dissolve. (5.) He cannot urge any claim to pardon — foi pardon 
is never a matter of claim, and a violatoi of law is dependent on 
Bovei'eignty. 

The inquiry then is, What does the death of Chiist — the 
atouement — do to meet this case ? It is my wish as w 11 aa I 
am able, and as simply and plainly as possible, to explain this. 
There are substantially but two inquiries ; — I. What is meant by 
the atonement? And, II. What is accomplished by it in tho sal- 
vation of a sinner ? 

I. The first inquiry is, WTtaf is meant hy the atonement ? WJiat 
is tho idea when it is said that the blood of Jesus Christ cleansetk 
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fvom all ein ? "What in all those passages which speak of him. 
as "a propitiation" for sin; as giving himself a "ransom for 
many;" aa dj'ing in the place of sinners i as being "made a 
curse for us;" as "bearing our sins ia Ms own bofly on tlio 
tree j" aa being our "peace," and as "reconciling us to God?" 
"What may we suppose Paul preached among the Coiinthians 
■when he resolved to "know nothing among them but Jesus 
Christ and him eriicified ?" 

It Bcems proper, in order to a clear understanding of this, to 
state, first, what the atonement is noi, or what we shouid not 
expect to find in it, — for the hope of heaven, so far as based on 
the atonement, or on anything else, should not be founded on 
falsehood, but on truiA No false view on any subject will ho of 
value to a man on his final t al 

We have seen by an no dental remark ai eady made tl at 
there are some tl n^^a ii regard to s n ai d the e e which 
cannot be done by tl e atonement or by any othe a a geme 
They are, that the 1 to cat fact of the eon m ss o ot n cannot 
now be changed tl at t w 11 al vays rema t na of tl e s n e 
that he has viol ed the law of God and s a guilty rnan tl at 
the wrong cannot now be epa ed s nee there s a wiong done 
by the very act of sm vh h not! ng & bs q ent can e iiely 
remove, howeie t may be o errnled and that notl g can 
now be done b} wh ch the offender can a ^e n any proper 
sense, a claim to pardon 

In addition, I w sh now to state the foil vin th n p ts 

not contemplated by on ato en ent a d wl oh the si n n t 

to expect to find m the atonement. I state them because tl y 
are sometimes supposed by an inquirer to be a part of the ato e- 
ment, and because there are sometimes representatio s m d by 
the ftiends of Christianity as if they were ; and be ause the 
enemies of the atonement sometimes evince a desire t ep s nt 
these things as constituting a port of it. 

(a) Tile atonement, then, does not change Ood, or n ke h n a 
different Being fcom what he was. He is in nowis no that 
the atonement ia made, a different Being from what he was 
before, or from what he would have been if the atonement had 
not been made ; he will never be a diiferent Being from what 
he now ia, and always has been, whatever may be the destiny 
of man. He is no more benevolent, no more disposed to show 
mercy now, than he was before the atonement was made ; he 
was no more disposed to do justice then, or to punish offenders, 
than he is now, and always will be. It is a great principle in. 
all correct views of God that he is, in all respects, nnehangcably 
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the same, "without YUriahleness or shttdow of turning;" and 
this principle is to he held in all its integrity in relation to 
every doctrine of natural or revealed religion. 

(6) Similar to this, and growing- out of it, is a second thought, 
tliat the atonement is not designed, so to speak, to buy God over 
to mercy; to make a Being before hai*sh and stern and severe, 
mild; or to melt a heart, naturally hard, to compassion. I do 
not deny that there have been representations by eveu the 
friends of Christianity which wonld hear the interpretation that 
this is theiv belief ; and I do not deny that some of the language 
of our sacred poetry is liable to this construetioo. Thus such 
langaage is found in our own Watts, whoso devotional poems 
aae in general so correct in sentiment, and so well adiipled to 
express the feelings of true piety: — 

"ffiuli were the drops of Je«iia' blood, 
Tliat cahn'dhisfrouming face; 
That aprinliled o'er the 'buniing Ihcone, 
And ium'd iJie wrath to grace." 

In this language the representation nndonbtedly is, that God 
■was originally stem and itnforgiving ; and that he has been 
made mild and forgiving by that " blood" of atonement which 
" calmed his frowning face." It cannot be denied that such 
representations as this wonld be conveyed hy the language used 
sometimes in the pulpit, oi that there are views of the death of 
Christ prevailing m the Chnsfian church which woold justify 
snch 1 construction 

But these views cunnot he cotiect ; and those who use such 
language mu»>t do it, as Watts "eenis to have done, under the 
influence of warm poetio oi devotional feeling, where the lan- 
guige conveys moie than it was possihlc in theiv soberer moments 
to belie-ve to bo true; or else they hold views of the atonement 
which can in no way be vindicated. God cannot change. He 
cannot ho a different Being from what he always has been. Ho 
cannot be bought over to mercy by blood. He never has been 
a stem and inexorable Being, and then made mild and forgiving 
by the death of his Son. The hnman mind is so made that it 
cannot believe that doelrine ; and no man can he required to go 
and proclaim sueh a doctrine to mankind. The true statement 
on this point will he seen fi-om another part of this discourse. 
It is, in a word, that God was always mereiftil, benevolent, and 
kind ; but that, in his government, as in all governments, thei-e 
existed obstacles to tho pardon of the s^ilty lying in eternal 
justice, and in the necessity of maintaining tho authority ol law; 
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that until theso were removed he could rot consistently make a. 
proclamation of mercy ; that in order to remove them, he gaTe 
his Soa to die ; and that tlie gift of his Son, therefore, was just 
an expression of the eternal beneTolence of his character; a 
proof, not that he wiis originally stern and severe, and that 
he was mude mild and forgiving by the atonement, but that 
he was so mild and benevolent that he was wiUing to stoop 
to any sacrifice, but that of truth and justice, to save a lost 

(c) A third thought sometimes supposed to he a part of the 
doctrine of the atonement, but not properly connected with it, 
is, that Christ died to endure the strict and proper penalty of 
the law. But it ia equally plain that this cannot h«, and that 
men cannot be required to believe it ; and that when they pro- 
fess to btlieve it, they either have no clear ideas of what they 
profess to believe, or use language without any definite significa- 
tion. The penalty of the law in the case of transgression is 
what the law appoints as an expression of the evil of the ofienee, 
nnd as designed to give sanction to the law and to maintain it. 
The proper penalty of the law can be borne by the offender only, 
and cannot be transferred to another. A substitute may bear 
something in the place of the penalty, or something which shall 
answer the same end ; but when a man offends, the law threatens 
7ii»i, and no other. It was not true, either, that the law which 
man had violated ever thi-eatened, as its specific penalty, a death 
on a ci'ossi and it was not true that the Saviour endured o» 
that cross what properly enters into the notion of the penalty of 
the law. It was not true that he suffered remorse of conscience ; 
it was not true that he auftered etei nal death , it cannot be 
believed that, m those shoit hours, he euduied as much pain ts 
all the wicLed for whom he died would have enduied in the 
horiois of an eternal hel! And, moieovei, if he had endured 
the literal penalty ot the law, no bmall part of the gloiy ot the 
atonemptii would ha^e been taken away If this had been -jo, 
the short account of the whole transaction would be, that the 
entiieness of guilt and puniahniBnt were transftned iiom the 
gnilty to the innocent, and that there had been no gain to the 
univerbe, since all the punishment originally threitened had 
been iigidly inflicted, not indeed on those who deseived it, but 
on One who did not deseive it 

Lajing these things, therefore, ont of v 
111 any just conceptions ot the atonement 
with aiij piopei Mew of that great woik, tlie simple statement 
o( it !•■, Ihdt it I'i aT jiiangement desisned b-^ the subotituted 
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sufferings ai d deat!i ot the Lo d Jesus Chnst to n ike the 
exeicise of mercy towaida the guilty consiatent withjustiee and 
the honoar ot law ta an arrangement which will make it 
proper for God to exercise the onginal mercy of his i ature oon 
eisteiitly w th a due regard to the stabihty of his goieinment 
and a due expi'eaaion of his hatred of sin The oi gin of the 
atonement la the heiemhnce not thejusftee of God the object 
(limed at is the mamfeBtation of that benevolence con's stentiy 
luitk justice it would not h'we bcLii lesorted to li benevo 
lonce to«aids tlie guilty could have been propeilj eierciied 
■without it 

II, "We aie led then m the secoi d pi ice to laquire iohat it 
in fact accompltnlies %n th plan oj sale ihon 

I look upon it, so far as it comes before the mind of a sinner 
convinced of guilt, and inqni h pa dlt my 

be found, as having two gre tftu Ptt an. ps- 

eion of the willingness of God t p d th guilty d 
condiy, it is a device for rem g tl b t 1 t paid n 
as to mate tic forgiveness t ist t w th j tice d 

truth. 

Mret. It is an expression of the willingness of God to pardon 
the guilty. It is in this light tliat a sinner convicted of sin will 
naturally look at it; it is with referenco to this that he will 
stndy it. The grand question which he wishes now to be solved, 
and which mnsi now bo solved if he ever finds peace, is this : — 
whth h myhp thtCd 11 b illiiiff to forgive 
ff d rs aim nst hi It is, t wl th he is benevolent 

g 1 1 th b J ist nd tru b t it is specifically 

wh th h wilh g f th 1 h now gives the 

qm mu h t bl d t ec conscious of guilt 

t h f Tl tl q t 1 ! the child asks re- 

pe t g pai t hielwhh 1 ted this is tlie ques- 

t n wh h th ff d gainst a h m 1 w aslis when he 
feases h guilt a d th w 1 imself p the mercy of his 
ntry this th q ti wh h ask d all over the heathen 
woild, when the worshippers there, conscious of guilt, come with 
bloody sacrifices to their altars ; and this is the question which 
the sinner everywhere asks, when comicted of sin, and when 
he feels that he deserves to be banished to the abodes of 
despair. 

Now a simple and single declaration on tho part of God mifflif 
have settled that question for ever, and put the agitations of a 
trouhled soul at once to rest, even if nothing were said about 
the way in which such a doclaralion could consistently be made. 
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Eut that is not the raethod irliieh hna been in fact adopted, 
"What I lieg your particular attention to is the fact, that all the 
offers of pardon in our world, and all the assurances of the 
Divine mercy to the guilty, have come through the bufferings 
and death of Jesus Christ — through the atonement. 

{a) If you go outside of tliat, or look anywhere else, where 
will you see evidence, where will you find an assurance, that 
God is willing to pardon the guilty P If you go to the heathen 
of ancient or modem times, none of their oracles give any assur- 
ance that pardon can be ohfained from an offended God ; from 
not one of their prieatB could a response be obtained that would 
give peace to a ti'ouhled conscience. If you go to on infidel, !ie 
has no communication that will give peace to such a conscience. 
All the assurances in the Bible he on principle rejecti, and he 
professes to have none that can he a substitute in their place. 
If you open the Koran, the Shasters, the Vedas, the Ztndavesta, 
you meet no assm-ance on whicli you can rely as a communica- 
tion from Heaven, that God is willing to forgive the violator of 
his laws. If you ask the philosopher, he has nothing to say on 
this point, but will rather endeavour to convince you that jou 
do not need pardon, — tliat yon should attempt to disciphne your 
own soul to meet the trials of this life, ond to ho ready for the 
future, and not to trouble yourself about feelings that spring up 
from the indulgence of the passions implanted in yon by your 
Maker. As to pafdon, in the proper sense of the term, — as to 
foTgweness, such as a convicted sinner feels that he needs, — all 
these oracles, priests, and philosophei's, are dnmb. 

(i) But how is this matter presented in the atonement made 
by Christ P The inquiry of the mind is, whether God is willing 
to pardon him who has violated his lair, and who is troubled 
at the remembrance of the past, and in anticipation of the future. 

There is much, it would be idle to deny, that is mysterious 
in the incarnation of the Son of God, and in the atonement made 
by Him : and what is there that comea before the minds of 
mortals that is divested of mystery? There ai'o many questions 
which the siuner, in the state of mind in which I am supposing 
him to be, is not yet able to solve, if he ever will be in this life, 
or ever afterwards. But, in reference to the main matter, — to 
the great inquiry which perplexee him — to the question whether 
God is laiUing to pardon a sinner— to the disclosure of the 
character of God with this view, made by the gift of a Saviour 
and by his di'ath on the cross, — the following things are ao 
plain in the Bible that there can be no doubt of them in his 
iniiid, and they are of saoh a natuio as just to meet his case : — 
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(I.) The atonement is, on tlie part of God, an expression of 
mere benemknve — a gift of love; " God so loved the woi'ld that 
he gave his only-begotten Son." He did not give him because 
there wM a claim on him ; he did not give him that he might 
in some mysterioDB way be made mercifnl ; — nor did the Saviour 
come that he might change the cliaract^r of his Father, and 
make an inexorable hein^ mild and kind; or that he might htiy 
him over to meroy by his sacrifice ; — but God gave him iecause 
he loved the world, and as the expression of his original and 
eternal benevolence. 

(2.) It is the kigJiest possible expression of benevolence. For, 
to use human langnaife, viihat higher expression of love can there 
he than for a iathev to give an only, a mneh-beloved son ? And 
when has theie been in a human soul benevolence of so high 
an order as to be tniUing to give up n son to die for such an 
object ? What earthly monarch has ever occupied a throne who 
would be willing to give up a much-beloved son to death, to 
save his guilty subjects from, deserved punishment? In our 
own land — rich as it has been in examples of benevolence and 
Belf-sactifioo — what judge has ever been seated on the bench 
■who, to save tbe convicted mm-derer at his bar, much as there 
might be in his youth, or beauty, or high connexions, or endow- 
ments, to exdfe sympathy, would be willing to give an only 
son to occupy his vacated place on the gallows P Who would 
give np his child to save an enemy; who, even to save a friend P 
His own life he might give for his friend; bnt who would give 
himself iar his/oe? 'Tor scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die ; yet peradventure for a good man. some would ei en dare to 
die. But God commendeth his love toward us, m that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us," Kom ■i 7, 8 And 
when the trembling and anxious sinner looks upwaid towaid 
the eternal throne, and asks for a proof of love — foi some mti- 
mation that God is willing to pardon — for something that shall 
soothe his feelings with the assurance that God is a God ot 
mercy, and is slow to anger, and is not willing thit the amner 
should die, — here he sees it— sees all that the soul can ask — sees 
all that it can conceive of as a high expression of love 

(3.) Contemplating the death of Christ with lefeience to the 
question of so much interest to him, whether God is willing to 
pardon the guilty, he meets the assurance everywheie in the 
Bible that the sacrifice of C!hrist was made for all men ' God 
loved the vim-ld." " One died for all," " By the grace of &ud 
he tasted death for ever^ man." "If I he lifted up fiom the 
earth, I will draw all men unto me." " He is the piopitiatiou 
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for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the 
ivJiole world." He came that " tohosoever believetli in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting' life." 

Nothing is plainer in the Bible than that the atonement was, 
in some proper sense, made for all mankind. That it is so is 
stated in language so plain that it would seem not possible fo 
mistake it ; in language aa plain as any found in the ereeils of 
those churches which profess to believe the doctrine ; in language 
aa plain as any ever employed by those who wish to defend the 
doetiine ; in words so plain that if it be admitted that it waa 
intended to teach it, it would not be possible to do it in human 
language unless that actnally employed in the Bible teaches it. 
It ivaa an offering made for the race. It was a gift for a fallen 
world. It had respect not so much io individuals as to the laic, 
the perfections, and the government of God. It was an opening 
of the way of pardon ; a method of making forgiveness con- 
sistent ; a device for preser\Tng tmth ; a scheme for " magnifying 
the law and making it honourable;" an arrangement— iudi as 
has been wanted in all human governments, but which has been 
found in none— by which he who forgives can be at the same 
time strictly J^^«i. It is, therefore, as applicable to one individual 
•as to another ; for, having made arrangements for securing theae 
great interests in the salvation of one soul, the arrangement is 
necessai'ily one that may be extended to all. 

The full benefit of this atonement, therefore, is offered to all 
men — to each and all of the human family, God makes the 
offer 1 and he makes it in sincerity and in good faith ; and he 
expects that his views and feelings in this will be respected and 
honoured by all who presume to speak in his name. He has 
never commissioned any class of men to make a partial offer of 
salvaUon ; to limit the invitation to any favoured class — few or 
many — of mankind; to show any special respect in this matter 
to any rank, to any complexion, to any kindred or tongue. Ho 
]jas commissioned his servants to go and preach the gospel to 
" every creature ;" that is, the good news that salvation is pro- 
vided for tltem — tor in no other sense would it he t?ie gospel to 
them He that does not do this ; that goes to offer the gospel 
to a part only , to elect persons only ; or that teaches that God 
offers the gospel only to a oeitain portion of mankind, violates 
his commission, practically charges God with insincerity, and 
makes the language which God has used with such apparent 
plainness delusiie, ambiguous, or unmeaning. It is never to be 
toreottcn that the tffei of sllialion is not made by man, but by 
Ood The offei stands rttoidcd in Ms own word; the business 
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of the ambasBaSor 13 to go and proclaim tliat, and tliat only. 
It is the risen Sarionr'a eonimission — his Bolcnin charge, when 
he was about to ascend to heaven — that the offer of salvation 
should be made to every creature. It is not the fault of his 
commission, or to be traced to any limitation in the merits of 
the atonement, that ail that dweil upon the earth have not 
heard it; — that every Hindoo, African, and Islander hna not 
long since been told Uiat he might be saved thvongh a Saviour's 

I assnma the fi-ee and full offer of tlie gospel to ail men to be 
one of those cardiit 1 p t f th j t by h h !l other 
views of truth aie t b d t d It th stone of 

the whole odifioc ; th t wh h mak t gl to God, and 

so full of good-^dll tm F Ihld dt ines, and 

never can hold any hhwU mtm natnt with 

the fiee and full ' ff f sa! t n t ry 1 nn being, or 

■which will bind my 1 at d p lay my f gu f eeze my 

heart, when I sta d hef n totllthm fa dying 

Saviour. I have no f 1! w feehi f j th g sp 1 I have 

no '' light hand of f 11 h p t t d t y h me that 
does not teach that God smcerely offeis all tl e hi f heaven to 
every child of Adam — be he a Caffrarian, a Hindoo, a Laplander ; 
a beggar, or a king; a man of wealth, learning, and respect- 
ability, or an abandoned wretch ; — to the man that, by the grace 
of God, wilt ultimately reach heaven, and to the man that by 
his own fault will wander for evoi' as an ontcast on the plains 
of despair. 

This scheme of salvation I regard as offered to the toorld, as 
freely aa the light of heaven, or the rains that burst on the 
mountains, or the swellings of broad rivers and streams, or the 
babblings of fountains in the desert. And though millions to 
whom it is offered do not receive it, and are not savingly 
benefited by it, though in regard to them the provisions of the 
plan may be said to he, in a certain sense, in Tain, yet this 
result does not stand alone in the arrangements of God. I see 
in this the hand of the same God that ponrs the beams of noon- 
day on barren sands,. that sends showers on desert rocks, and 
that gives bubbling springs where no man is — to ow eyes, but 
not to Itis, in vain. It is the overflowing of benevolence, the 
richness of the Divine mercy ; the profusion of the gifts of 
the Creator, the fulness of compassion, that can afford thus to 
flow over all the earth — even on wastes and solitudes ; for 
the ocean of love which supplies all can never be exhausted or 
diminish [.'d. 
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I Jiave thus endeavoured to show that the atonement made by 
the Savioar meets the awakened and convicted siniier as a 
practical expression of the willingness of God to pardon the 
guilty 1 as answering a, question which the mini! must ask in 
that state, whether it is i-ight for men to hope in the mercy of 
God, or -whether there is mercy for tlie lost. 

Second. The other aapect, as I remarked, in whivh the atone- 
ment is presented in tJio Bible, is, that it ia a device or scheme, 
on the part of God, for removing; tlie obstacles under a mornl 
government to the exercise of pardon, and for making the for- 
giveness of a sinner consistent with the maintenance of the 
honour of the law, and with justice and truth. This will open 
before us these inquiries ; — What are the ohstacles in a govei'n.- 
ment to the exercise of pardon ; what devices are resorted to in 
human governments to meet these difficulties ; and how the 
atonement removes the diflicnlties, and makes it consistent for 
God to paii5on the guilty ? 

It was my intention to enter on this inquiry, and to complete 
it in this discourse ; hut I must reserve it for the ensuing. 

In conclusion, and as a proper application of this part of the 
subject I beg leave to ask your attention to one particular 
point 1 it IS this — that this view of the atonement meets an 
an-uGUs mqniry which has always been made by the human 
mind and which must continue to he one of the important 
questions befoie our race. It ia, whether God ia willing to 
paidon the guilty whether those who are conscious of having 
■Molatcd his law may come to him with the hope that he will 
iorgive them Now taking the race at large — embracing the 
ancient Hebrew people the ancient and modern heatlicn world, 
and the multitudes who have resided, and do i-eside in Christian 
lands — I do not know that there ia any one question that has 
inteieated ao maiy minds, or interested them so deeply, as this. 
I admit that there have been many in all these lands who have 
felt no Immediate interest in it, and whoae attention could not 
bi awal ened to it I adroit that there are many who pi-ofess to 
look upon the mqmiy as superfluous, and many who profess to 
conaide it a question which could not be anawcred ; I admit 
tliat it 13 not a question which lias been extensively considered 
in the books of philosophy ; and I admit that there have been 
othei inquuies th^t have excited a more immediate, and, for the 
tune a deeper interest in many minds than tliis. But I am 
speaking of tiie race at large ; and what I am saying is, that 
there la no one question that has. in one wuy or another, excited 
Eo deep an interest as this. It wm the onjiin of all the aaci'lfices 
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of file Hebrews. It lies at the foundation of all the blondv lites 
of tlie heathen. It is the Bouice of all tlie pilgrimages and 
peiiauees— the fastings and aeouigings — the self tortuie by un 
comfortable postures, by lion beds, and by han doth among the 
Papists, It is the expianation of swinging on hooks and hold 
ing the hand in one pes t on tiU the muscles becooie immovably 
rigid, and walking on eha'p spikes, aiid aaciiflcmg childien, 
among the tea hen A d t is the cause of the anxious inquiry 
of the man co vinoed of hi i m Chnstian ^andl^, and nndei the 
full light of sc e a d eligion, how he maj be saved No 
man can be convi ed that he is lliniself a slnnei, and not ask 
this question and the e is no man who pmi/ not be conMnoed 
that he is a sinner , no one, I behe^ e, who at some time wi/l not 
be. It is a question which men ask in solitude— in the shades 
of ei-ening, in the gloom of midnight, when the remembrance of 
long-foi^otten guilt comes stealing over them ; it is a question 
■which men ask when in sudden danger, and when they feel that 
they are soon probably to be called into the presence of an 
offended God ; it is a question which men ask when, under the 
preaching of the gospel, their sins are pltunly set before them; 
it is a question which ia asked with the deepest possible interest 
when the Spirit of God descends with power on a community in 
a revival of religion ; it is a question which a man who has been 
careless, and worldly, and wicked in his life, asks with the 
intensest interest on the bed of death. Can the Maker of ilietBorld 
shatv merBy f is the great inquiry — the leading, prominent inquiry 
— that has stood before the minds of men. Will he pardon a trans- 
gressor of his lam ? Can a guilty being ti'ust in his compassion P 
May one who is conscious of deep criminality, and who is soon to 
Btand before him in Judgment, hope fbr his favour ? Can the 
past be forgiven ? Qin peace be restored to a soul, when con- 
science is doing its feaifelwork? Oh! where shall an answer 
be fomid to tlieao questions ? From what hidden recesses ; from 
what shrines, and oracles ; from what sacred groves ; iirom what 
deeps of eaith or of the blue ether ; from what lips of the living, 
and from what whisperuiga of the " pale and sheeted dead," 
shall the answer come? 

I believe that the answer — the sole and sufficient answer — to 
all these questions is found in the Cross of my Kedeemor. I see 
there — in the gift of such a Saviour; in the avowed design of 
his coming; in the wonderful work of the atonement which he 
performed — an assurajice that God loves a gnilty race, and that 
he is ivody to pardon. IVIint more do I need than the assur- 
ance of the Son of God? What other confirmation of jt do I 
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demand than what I have in his agony and bloody sweat, his 
cioas and pasaiou? Mystery etill there may be on a thousand 
qneitions pertaining- to the Divine administration i and a thousand 
questions 1 might wish to ask even about this woi'It, but the 
main inqniiy is answered. I am assured there that God loved 
the world I am assured that my Redeemer died, that God 
imght show his willingness to pardon. I am assured that he 
tasted death for eveiy man. I am assured that whosoever will 
may take the water of life freely. The agitations of my sonl 
die away ; my mind settles down into peace ; my feai's subside ; 
I can took calmly up to God, caimly to the grave, calmly to the 
eternal future ;— for the great question in which I feel more 
interest tliati in all others is answered — whether I, a sinner, may 
hope in tile mercy of my God ! 
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SEUMON XTII. 

THE ATONEMEST AS IT KEMOVES THE OBSTACLES IN THE 
WAY OP PAEDON. 

Col. i. 20. — "Haring made peaoa Uirough the blooil of liis cross." 

Ih the liht dihcourso I entered on tlie oonsideiat on cf the atoiu.- 
meat as an anangement, nttder the Uivme ndminiatration, for 
giying to u niind troubled with the ponscioasness of guilt a 
sound and permanent peace 1 stated that tlie atonement 13 a 
deyiee in the Divine government by which God desagns to 
evince the henevolenee of his natiue in the pardon of the guilty, 
while at the same time he manifests a due le^tud to law, to 
truth, and to justice The atonement, os then remarked, is 
founded pnmarilj in the ieneiolence, and not in the jHs^iit of 
God , 01 it 13 a way hy which benevolence can be manifested 
■without impaiimg or endineeiing the inteiests of juatite As 
Mewed by one who is condemned by his own conscience, and by 
the law of God, by one who feels that he is exposed to tho 
Divine displeasure, and who f th n d f p d 

which ia the true point of 1 fi m wh h t t pi t ll 

sacrifice made by the Lord J Ch t th t t baa w 

aspects: — one, as it shows a th t God la U g t 

pai'don ; the Other, as it rem the b tad in th j f 

pardon. 

The former of these points vta th n d cd I 1 w d (1 ) 

that it is the expression of mere benevolence — gmlty man having 
no duim to any such interposition ; (3,) that it is the highest 
pioof of benevolence which God could furnish ; and, (3,) that it 
ill lentvoleuce shown to the wkole race, and that, therefore, any 
and every sinner is fiee to avail himself of all the benefits of it, 

I proceed now to consider the atonement in the otlier aspect 
mentioned, as removing tlie obstacles to pardon. It is important 
to our pui'pose to keep in remembrance this point, that we are 
coiisidering the case of a sinner conscious of guilt and danger, 
and inqu-iiing whether he may be pardoned and saved. Such a 
man wishes tlie assurance that he may be foi^iven ; he desires 
to understand how it is that the atonement avails to secure his 
pardon. He wiahes to know that God is willing to forgive ; he 
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wishes to see how it is eonsiateiit for a God of truth and jastice 
to do it. The former inquiiy is answered by the feet of tho gift 
of a Savioiu', and by the Divine invitations ; the latter is tlie 
point tliat now presents itself for our consideration. 

In this inqaiiy there are two points : — I. "What are the hin- 
drances to the poi-don of a sinner ? and, II. How does the atone- 
ment remove those hindrances, and give peace to the mind of tho 
guilty? 

I. The first inquiiy is, WTiaf are the hindrances to the pardon 
of a minor f 

I have ah'eady, in the former discourEcs, said enough to show 
you that those hindrances, whatever they may be, do not con- 
sist of any unwillingness on the part of God to pai-don the 
goilty ; and that, -whatever may be tlie effect of an atonement, 
it is not intended to chaug* God ; ov to make him a different 
Being from what he was before ; or to buy him over to mercy ; 
or to make a Being' — before stern, inexorable, and unforgiving — 
mild, gentle, merciful, and kind. If any sueh idc^ were involved 
in the atonement, I do not see how it would be possible for tho 
human mind to embrace it 

Laying all sn 1 d t f vi eo t mpl t g tl t 

ment, I will p d pi d simpl is 

possible, to state ht th alldi tthpd f 

They are such u, f tl t f m I m t 

BJid are found u d 11 t f d !str t I U g 

inents there are g t diffl. It g A t p I d 

embarrassment is felt in adjnstin t 1 1 th a pei'haps on. 
any other subject. It is supposed d d in 11 "overnments 
but those of tyrants, that there w uid b ease whei-e pardon 
would be desirable ; where tlie law f £f d t t ke its course, 
would seem to be severe ; where th 1 li f the commu- 
nity would he promoted, as well as tl p pt g of humanity 
obeyed, by extending forgiveness t th g It and where it 
■would be desirable to leave a dis ret u y p on this sub- 

ject to the executive officer of the g m t — t the sovereign 

power whose law has been violat d But t h never been, 
found practicable to adjust this sal f to ly d any human 
administration, or to free the subje t f m d fili ult . 

The difficulties in the cose — and t ti gtl I am stating' 
what exist under aU forms of go nm nt p t 1, civil, and 
Divine — are such as I will now f t (1 ) Oie is, where 
pardon is never exercised ; where it is a settled and unchanging 
mosim of the law, that no ofieuder, under any circumstances, is 
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over to be forgiven. This might be, although I am ignorant 
that even under the darkest forms of tyranny any such principle 
hoa been avowed as the settled maxim of the administration, 
however it may have heen practically acted on by some, as under 
the government of Draco, oi- under some forms of Oriental despo- 
tism, or by the PaiHil communion in the times of the Inquisition. 
But stiil it is conceivable that it migM he, and aneh a govern- 
ment, without any mixture of the element of benevolence, 
■would be severely and sternly and wholly just. But almost any 
form of tyi'anny wonld be less di'eadful than thisi for justice 
■would establish its dominion at the expense of some of the finest 
feelings of our nature, and violate some of the plainest dictates 
of onr moral being. There are eases, even cases of undoubted 
violation of law, where pardon is desirable ; where all the bene- 
volent feelings of a commnnily would be gi-atified by forgive- 
ness ; and where all the tender feelings of humanity would bo 
outi'aged if pardon were jiever extended. In the case of a single 
individual offender in Great Britain, thirty thousand signatures 
were easily obtained asking for the pardon of a man who had, 
in a single case, committed an offence against the laws of tlie 
land : in all communities there are cases in which the purest 
and best citizens are willing to unite in such petitions. All com- 
munities, as already remarked, eutmst a pai'doniug power to 
the executive or the judges. As human nature now is, no man 
would wish to hve under a govei'nment where it was an assumed 
principle that ptrdon was never to be e-vfended to the {,iiilty 
no man, would contiibute his mflnenco to organize a government 
under which ito gmlty person might ever hope to be foignen 
liiis difficulty IS one tiiat would aiise under a go^einment that 
was severely and sternly jiisi (2 ) A diffiuulty not less but of 
an opposite chaiacter 'would eiist if it weie an adnitted pun 
cipli. that aM the guilty were to be pa doned tliat e\ery offendei 
against the laws Mas to be forgiven and was to be permitted 
to go at lai^e Tins too mufht be hut all can magme what 
would be the effect ot such an administration This not les^ 
than tlie foimor would violate deep piinciples of our natuie 
this more than that wonld endanger tlie wtlfaie of a commu 
nity For if there aie principles m our nature whioli would 
make it desirahh that some should be pai^doned theie are pun 
ciples which demand that some shall be pnmshed If all were 
pardoned, if all thi, guilty were suffeied to go at laige what 
mans property would be safe— what mans leputation — what 
mans htt'' What would be the coidition of things in this or 
1 1 an'v communit} if all j ils a d pi. iitti tni cs lAcie thiown 
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open, and if all convicted and unconvicted felona were sent foi'th 
upon the community ? Who would he down calmly at night ? 
"Who would not gather up hia property and flee from such a 
land ? Law would be a hngbcar ; and every form, of ci-ime would 
be committed under the sanction of a spurious and wretched 
benevolence. Tliis difficuliy would aiiae if justice were nexer 
executed, and all the guilty were pai'doned: and as a case has 
never occurred where it was an assumed maxim tha,t none were 
to be psrdoned, so in our world tlie case of a government has 
never occurred where it was an assumed maxim that pardon is 
to be extended indiscriminately to all. Yet, (3), there is ajiother 
difficulty still. It is this ; pardon in all cases does so much, 
even under the heat arrangements that governments can make, 
to weaken the strong arm of the law. The influence in every 
case where it can be exercised is to lessen the moral power of 
the law i to diminish the public respect for its sanctions ; to make 
offenders cease to dread tlie punishment which it threatens ; and 
in general to produce a want of respect for the law in a com- 
munity. It is of the nature of a public proclamation that ciinie 
mai/ be committed in some cases witlt impunity; and as the cases 
are not specified, and as no one is excluded, the practical effect 
must be that each ofiendcr, whatei'cr crime ho may commit, will 
feel that he may be among the number of those who will escape 
the infliction of the penalty. Two things operate widely in 
every community to induce men to feel that the laws may bo 
violated, and that crimes may be commilted without the danger 
of punishment : — one is, the liopo that so generally prevails 
among that class of men, that they will escape detection ; (lie 
other, — a feeling, perhaps, au effective in producmg conscious 
secnrify, — is the hope that, if the crime is bi ought home to them, 
they HMiy be paa*doned. 

What is needed in the casie is some anangement Uiat shall 
prevent this effect and jot make paidon practicable and piopei 
that is, something that stall do honoui to the decisions of the 
law, and that shall at the san o time meet the piomptings of 
benevolence; in otlei worls that shall secuie lespect for the 
law and the go\einment and jct shall make it consistent prac 
ticable, and safe to paidon an offender Tins effect will ho 
secured if the sanctions of the law — cons deicd as designed to 
express the views of the lawgnei as to the e\il of the offence 
or as designed to resliain from sin or as designed to icfoim 
offenders, or as cal uhted to subserve any othei purpose contem 
plated by the iiflicti i of pci Itj — can he stcuied while \t the 
same time the f,o^c nment is iite to indulge the iionplmnS f 
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liTimoBity, and to reletise an acknowledged offeider fiom f!ie 
inflioHon of the penalty, ThesQ objects so difterent in their 
nature, have never been blended in a human administrafiou As 
the one or the other has prevailed, govern ne it has manifested a 
charnctcr either of aererityofiveakness of tJrlnn^ oi ftehieness 
of blood, like tbit of Uiaco, or of imbecility, where thtre is 
neifhei itspeot for the k\s,Uieidof punishment, not lestraint ou 

In all human governments hitheito — and what has been true 
heretofoie in this lespeet will be true to the end of time — theio 
hive been snbstantiallj hnt imo oasis lu Tshich the executne is 
entiusted with the ponei of paidoii The one is, ■«here the 
sentence of the law may be regarded as too aeieie that is, 
wheie, io ase the words of Blacltstone in reference to the pro 
visions of a couit of eqmty— " femce m laws all cases cannot 
he foieseen or e^pit'sed, it is nccessaiy that when the general 
dLcrees of the Kw come to he ipphed to pirticulai cases, there 
should be somewhere a powei \ested of defining thoie circmn 
btancLS which, had they been fore'^een the legi&latoi himself 
would have expressed ' — •Cjm i 62 Such cises occui nndu. 
all forms of human government, and undei the bebt admi- 
nistrition of the laws, for there are mitigating oucnmsfaneeB 
which could not have been foreseen in framing the laws , and as 
law IS general in its nataie, and not framed with lefeience to 
particular oases, the well-known maxim of the law, Suimitmit Jus 
sumnia injuria est, m often illusbrnted in the actual administra- 
tion of justice. There is a propriety, therefore, that a power of 
remitting the penalty — improperly called a pardoning power — 
shonld be lodged in the hands of the esecutive in a state. And yet 
it is to be observed that thlsis not, in any proper sense of the word, 
pardon. It is simply a declaration, made under the authoiily 
of law, that the sentence in the case was too seieio, that tho 
penalty appointed should not be inflicted ; that, lu fact, no such 
crime as that of which the alleged offender has been convicted 
has been committed ; and that of right heotighi to be dischaigcd. 
It might be true that same offence has been comnntted, and that 
it would have been right to Iiave inflicted a liglitet penalty, bnt 
the so-called act of pardon in this case is a pioclamation that 
this penalty has not been deserved, and therefore it is clear that 
there has been no act of pai don as such. It is bunply an acknow- 
ledgment of the impeifecfion of the best forms of human admi- 
nistration, and an act at tho same time setting the government 
right, and the alleged offender light, beforo the communitj 
Whatever honour is done tn the law in tho case lo not in coii- 
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nesio 1 wiCii jat lin but it la n dcclj. at d i tl it tlie law Las 
made anaiiKements so far as practiuible by nlioh undes i\ed 
peialCies ahtll not bs inflicted 

Tbe only ottei case of paidon in a liuraan g^Terament ow rs 
where an undoubted eimio haa been committ d where the 
offender has been tned convicted and eenteiieed where it 
woild be light to inflict the penalty of the law and where 
notwithstanding this the hw haa entruatcd the excteise of 
pardon to tbe discretion of the executave Suob cases it n uat 
be admitted often occur Men. of acknowledged gmlt afte 
conviction as the result of a full and fair trial and long befoie 
the tci&i of eentence espi es are disdiaiged fiom pnsoi aid 
turned upon the community practically unpanished eooordmg 
to the just notion of the law and without the slightest evidence 
that the punishmont as fir as inflicted 1 as had any refonnuiij 
powei Nothing is done to pievtiit the effects of pardon noticed 
befoie nothing is done so fai as the paidon is concerned (o 
maintain the authontY of law nothing is done to reform the 
offendei nothing is done to detei others from the comnnosion 
of a similar offence It is simply a proclamation that cime 
may be committed with impunity lo whatever it may be 
traced whethei to the weakness of the eveoutive oi to the 
prcialent sentiments m a community demanding the frequent 
cseiewe of pardon or to what may be rcgaided as tJie prompt- 
ings of humanify or benevolence or to a weakened sense of 
]nsfico — to a fueling that punishment is essential tyranny and 
that all punish nent is a violation of the dictates of humanity — 
it IS, in fact, a public proclamation that enme may be committed 
without the dread of punishment — a pi'acfical relaxation of all 
laws, and a practical invitation to all men to commit the crimes 
to which their passions or their supposed interests may prompt. 

In all the devices of human wisdom ; in all the forms of 
administiution originated by man ; in all the histoiy of the 
world hitherto, it has never been found practicable to introduce 
an arrangement like tliat which is contemplated by the atoue- 
jnent. In no court of justice has such an arrangement ever bean 
attempted, and no legislator has introduced it into the adminis- 
tration of the laws. Sensible as legislators and judges have 
been of the defects in the administration of law jnst noticed, 
they have never attempted, as a flsed and permanent arrange- 
ment, to introduce a device like that of tlie atonement. A deU 
may indeed be paid, and the obligation will be discharged ; but 
jio provision has been made by which respect may be shown to 
tlie pciiLilty of law, and yet pardon be extended to acknowledged 
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offenders. Whether it has been that legislators have been, 
insensible to the e^-ils now adverted to; oi' whether they have 
been disposed to make an experiment to see whether those evils 
might not ha avoided ; ov whether they have despaired of finding' 
any means by which due honour may be done to the law while 
the guilty man is acquitted, it is not material now to inquire. 
The fact is undoabted. No such an-angement has ever been 
made. History furnishes no traces of snch a provision, and uo 
eouit of justice has ever resorted to it in the administration of 
law. Nojsne has been appointed, as a peimanent legal arrange- 
ment, to suffer in the place of anotlier; nowhere does law eon- 
template the acceptance uf substituted sufferings in the place of 
those incurred by the guilty. The onli/ things done by a human 
government in the case are the two already referred to : to wit, 
where an offender is pardoned, as it is termed, because the 
sentence was too severe ; and where one guilty of undoubted 
crime, and deserving the infliction of the penalty, is discharged 
without any attempt to maintain the authority of law. 

JS^ow it is clear that in the Divine administration pardon can 
never be extended in either of these forms. It cannot be sup- 
posed that in an act of pardon the aO-wise Legislator would 
praetically acknowledge that the sentence of the law was too 
severe—that is, that it was unjust, — and that the offender 
would be discharged on. that ground ; nor can it be supposed 
that an acknowledged offender would be acquitted withont any 
respect sllown to the law, or any arrangement to prevent the 
effects on the individual himself, or on the community, of 
acquitting the offender. It cannot be supposed that God would 
make either a practical proclamation that his own law was stem 
and severe, and that its penalty oayht not to be inflicted ; nor 
can it be supposed that he would make a practical proclamation 
that his law is to be disregarded in his own mode of adminis- 
tering it, and that it may become an understood maxim that 
crime may be committed under his administration with impunity. 
To suppose this would be to chaise on the Divine administration 
all that has been, found to be weak, defective, inefficient, if not 
partial, in human governments. "Whether we may be able or not 
10 see how this difficulty is met, and how these evils ai-e pre- 
vented, we may be certain that ia a perfect government the 
difficulties will be met, and that some arrangement will be 
devised by which the evils may be prevented. This leads us, 

II. In the second place, to inquire, Hoik the atonement meets 
the difficulties referred to- — or how it removes the hindrances to 
tho pardon of a sinner. 
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This inquiry is practically wheUier tlie atonement bo meets 
the claims of justice, or so evinces respect lo the law, that the 
great ends of mortil government can be secured when the penalty 
is remitted, or when the sinner is pardoned. If these ends can 
be secured, it is clear that the offender may with propriety be 
pardoned ; and clear also, that, if this is done, his agitated and 
troubled mind may be at peace. If by the atonement God can 
US certainly ajid as fully evince his hatred of sin, and his respect 
for law, and prevent the evil effects of sin, as he could by file 
punishment of the siuner himself, then it is plmn tha( the great 
purposes contemplated by the law and by the appointment of a, 
penalty are accomplished. There are, then, in connexion with 
this, two subovdinata inquiries : — What is shown by pxinislimentP 
and. Can this be shown by the afonemeiitP 

(a) What, then, is shown by punishment P "What is contem- 
plated by the appointment of penalty ? What, in respect to moral 
government, is secured when the penalty of law is inflicted? In 
■what light does it represent fh.B lawgiver, and what light does it 
throw on his purpose in appointing the penalty ? To theso 
inquiries the brief and obvious answer is, iJuii the penalty affixed 
to a laiB expt eases the vtea. of (I el iwg%ver %n respect to the eml of 
the offence So far as it is penalty its design is to convey that 
idea, and nothing else It is simply the i teasu) e of his estimate 
of the nature and deseit of the crime The penalty must be 
appointed moieo^ei by the law^iiei himself and must esprcsa 
his sense of the natuie and desert of the act of ti-ansgression 
No one can control him in this no one can propetly estimate 
tlie justice of the penalty unless ho is able to corapiehend the 
nature and tendency of the offence as truly as the liW5,iver 
himself and no creature theretoie in lespect to the Divme 
administiation, can possess the qualifications which may be 
requisite to judge of the propriety of the penalty affixed to law. 
Much indeed of the design and die effect of punishment may be 
Been, but there may be depths in regard to it which no cteated 
intellect can as yet fathom, and there maybe coUateial purposes 
to be a npl 1 d by t wh ha ature an t n p h nd 
The m n I ntral d a h w is that t shows the sue 
of tl 1 wg n p t to th I of tra g 31 n It an 

llu t at on and a deelar tnofth w hihh takes f t 
f m th tanlp nt wl h he ot p es aa th h d f tie 
g nm nt as p d e th nt tn f tl ha 

subject to 1 adm t t Th u t th t th p Ity 

will 1 J t I q 1— tl t t 11 t b p t I— 

th t t w 11 b f h th th d t t the 
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offtnce — 'tat it will not be too intense in degree or too pio- 
longed in daration — is to be found, not in any contiol which the 
Bnbject ot the law has over it but solely in the wisdom, the 
equity, and the benevolence of him who appoints it It is plain, 
thit if the view thus entertained of the evil of transgiesiion 
can be eimced eitliet by the Bufferings of the oipLndei liimself, 
or by anything substituted in the place of those suffclliln'S 
that shall convey the same practical impieasion the gieat 
ends of penalty will be accomplished and the lufiLttion of 
the penalty on. the offender himself may m the latter case be 
1 emitted 

(i) This leads then to the only lemiininsi nqmry whether 
the emI of sill as designed to be e-tpiessed by the penalty of the 
law can be so evinced by the substituted sufferings of another, or 
by the atonement, that in respect to the offender himself panalty 
may be properly remitted ; aud so remitted tliat he himself can 
feel that tlie same testimony lias been boi-ne to the value of law, 
and to the evii of sin, which would have been furnished by his 
own pereonal sufferings. In other words, is it practicable or 
possible for an offender troubled with the remembrance of 
personal guilt, and realizing that he is justly exposed to the 
penalty of a broken law, to feel the same calmness and composure, 
or the same freedom from apprehended panishment, which ho 
would have felt if it had been possible for him to bear the 
penalty himself, or which he would if the offence had never 
been committed? If sin were a debt in the literal sense, it is 
easy to see how this effect might follow ;— for it is conceivable 
that a debt might be so paid by another as to meet all the 
claims of justice, or to discharge the entire pecuniary responsi- 
bility, so that the debtor himself would feel that there was no 
claim of the law upon him, and ao that there would be created 
in his bosom tlie highest sense of obligation to him who Iiad 
interposed to relieve him of a claim which he was unable to 
meet. It is to be admitted, however, that sin is not precisely of 
the nature of a debt ; and it is to be admitted that there must 
be other elements in an atonement than those which are involved 
in the payment of a debt. Can the great end contemplated by 
the appointment of a penalty, or by the infliction of punishment 
— to wit, the expression of the Divine view of the evil of sin — be 
so accomplished by the substituted sufferings, that I, a guilty 
man — a helpless sinner — an acknowledged violator of law — one 
feeling that he deserves the infliction of such a penalty as the 
Liwgivei shiU yndp-e to be ntcessiiT for the mainttnance of 
moni jjOvcinmcnt^can led thit tin qU it puipost of pLuill> m 
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respect fo me has been aecomplislied, and that 1 may now he 
properly treated as if I had not offended ? 

As this inquiry pertains to the very essenee of the Christian 
Bcheme, as it bears on the feelings of the guilty, ai-.d relates to a 
question, which must always occur to the miud of the guilty, it 
is proper to refer fo a few fiicts and principles which may tend 
to illustrate and answer it. 

(L) Aa a matter of fact, under the Divine administi-ition, the 
evil of sin or crime is perhaps more fieqaently seen by the efecta 
produced on those who are innocent than by any dueot and 
immediate effect on the guilty themselyes It is somehow a 
great piiaciple under the Uisine government, that the effects of 
our eondact often pass aver from the offender himself to those 
who are associated with him ; and thtt when we nndertake to 
estimate the eml of the offence, oi to ubtam a just measaro of 
the crime, we more naturally look to thoBe effects than to any- 
thing which has as yet occurred to the offender himself Nay, 
the mind of tho offender himself may be moie deeply aifected as 
to (Jie evil of the crime committed hy the suffcrmgs which he 
pei'ceives that his conduct haa oadsed to others than by any pain 
or privation which he himself has endured. Society is lull of 
instances of this kind, and perhaps in the case of a laige portion 
of the crimes committed in a community, the actual amount of 
Buffering endured by the offender himself is small, it it might 
not even be said to be trying, as compai'ed with the suffennga 
wliich the offence has brought on others. ITie man who suffers 
in a penitentiary, solitary and alone, perhaps learns to bear the 
punislmient intoted wiUi patience, or sinks into insensibility or 
stupidity, or inveuts some mitigation of his own sufferings ; but 
while thus insensible comparatively to the effects of hia own 
crime, and to the evC of the offence, his conduct may have 
brought the grey hairs of a father or a mother to the grave, or 
the sorrows of a broken-hearted wife, sister, or daughter, may be 
the public testimony to the evil of the offence, and may do more 
to impress a sense of that evil on the community tlian ail that 
he endures in the loneliness and forgetfulness of his dungecHi. 
Now, if we suppose that it Lad been designed beforehand to 
make an arrangement which would most deeply impress upon, 
the community the evil of the offence committed, we should say 
that apparently the design was to show that evil to the largest 
extent by the collateral and incidental sufferings that would 
come on the innocent. The point now is not to inquire into the 
reason of this ail-angemoiit, or to show its justice ; but simply to 
advert to the fact that the evil of transgression may be seen in a 
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very high degree, and bo as possibly to affect the mind of the 
offender himself by the sufferings ■which a certain course of 
conduct would hring on the inuocent. If ^ye suppose that those 
siiiferinga were in any sense volantarily assaraed, the principle 
would not be Taried ; for still the whole effect might be in some 
way to illustrate the evil of the offence, or to divide with the 
offender the sufferings produced by his crime. 

(2.) The great doctrine of the Christian, atonement is, not that 
there was any natural connexion between the sinner and the 
Redeemer ; not that, as in the caaa above supposed, the eon- 
sequences of the sinner's offence passed over by any natural law 
to the Saviour, so as to involve him in poverty, jmin, and death, 
but that by a voluntary arrangement he was vrilling so to take 
the place of the offender that, as in the case of natural relation- 
ship, the evil eflect of transgression should be illustrated, and 
the Divine sense of the nature of sin should be manifested by 
his sufferings as if they had been endured by the sinner himself. 
In other words, such an amount of suffering was appointed, and 
was submitted to, as wouid to the sinner himself, and to the 
universe at large, he a just measure of the Divine sense of the 
evil of transgression, and in, this respect accomplish the same 
effect as if the sinner had himself endured tho penalty of 
tlie law. 

(3.) In the work of the atonement as viewed by the sinner 
under conviction for siu, looking at the Redeemer as suffering 
in his stead, the great idea which is presented to his mind is 
still that which is manifest in the personal sufferings produced 
by sins, and in the voluntary or involuntary sufferings endured 
by others on our account — to wit, the connexion hefmeen sin aiid 
suffering. It is seen there, as elsewhere, that the only cause of 
suffering is sin. The Kedeemer suffered irom no other cause. 
There was no other conceivable reason, why he should suffer. 
There is no statement made — no intimation whatever — that he 
did suffer from any other cause. No reason eau be given, drawn 
from any views of the Divine government which we can obtain, 
why Uie suileimgs of the gaiden and the cross came upon him, 
unless it was frem some conne'^ion with sm Without such a 
connexion and without some design of evincing the natme of 
sai by his sufferings, it would be impossible to imdicate the 
Divine charaotei m permitting these suftenngs to come upon 
the only Being in oar world ■nho has been in all lespects per 
fectly lunoocnt The Sciiplure statement moieovei, c\eiynhere 
is, tiiat he did thus suffer on account of sin :— that he " died tho 
just for the unjust ;" that ho was the " propitiation for our sins ;" 
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that " the chastisement of onr peace was upon him ;" that " the 
Lord laid on him the iniquity of as all ;" tl;at " by his stripes 
we are healed ;" and that " he died for onr offences, and was 
raised for our jastifLcation." The point of the remark now made 
is, that this may he bo perceived by the mind itself tfl he the 
design of the Saviour's sufferings, that one -nho ia conscious of 
guilt may see that in those sufferings theie has been a rial e\ 
pression of a Divine sense of the evil of *iin intentionally made, 
an expression as real, though it may not be m the same form, 
as if the sinner himself had endured the same suffeiings as i 
part of the penalty of the law, 

(4.) One other remark only it seems neccssiry to mahe to 
complete the statement of the effect produced by tlie atonement 
in giving peace to a mind troubled with the consciousness of 
sin : it is, that the sufferings enduied by the Eedeemet in the 
place of the sinner are fitted to make -i deeper impression on 
the universe at lai-ge than would he pioduced by the punish- 
ment of tlie sinner himself. If a >anner is lost, he is so in moie 
senses than one (—lost not only to hope and happiness, but also 
in the sense that his individual suffeiinffsraay mal e little, if anv, 
impression on the universe at large. He has in himself no suoh 
rank, or dignity, or exaltation, and he sustains no sueh relations, 
OS to attract attention beyond a veiy limited sphere. The aggregate 
stiffeiiags of the guilty may, indeed, make a deep and wide im- 
pression j but the sufferings of an individual must be Hmited in 
the sphere of their influence, and the moral effect will be com- 
paiatively unfelt. Few of all the creatures that God has made 
will be aware of his suffering, and even on those few the impres- 
sion produced will be comparatively slight. None of these re- 
marks, however, apply to the sufferings of the Eedeemer, con- 
sidered OS endured in the place of sinners. His exalted dignity 
as the Son of God ; the adoration paid him by the aogelio hosts ; 
his rank and office as Mediator ; the changes that may have 
been produced in heaven by his incarnation j his poverty and 
lowliness of estate on earth; his life of weariness and toil; and 
pre-eminently his sufferings on tlie cross, were all fitted to attract 
the attention of the universe at large, and to produce a deep 
impression on distant woi'lds. Far as those wonderful events 
. were known, — and if he was, indeed, the incarnate Deity, they 
would be known throughout all worlds,— the inquiry must have 
occurred, why he stooped to so low a condition ; why ho endured 
so many sufferings in. his life ; and why, as a malefactor, and 
between malefactors, ho died on a cross. 'WTielher the design 
of that death was known to othoi- wojida at the time it occurred, 
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cannot intleed now be a^ceitaincd, but it wiii bt ultimatclj 
known tliat it was intended to eiprchs, to the ntmoat degiea 
po M th D e sense of the evil of sin — the very object 
■wl h w Id b compliahed by the punishment of the sinner 
him If Thr gh ut the universe, therefore, an impression Mould 
1 m d hj th tenement of the evil of sin, moie deep and 
1 t g th ■w Id be produced by the natural course of thu 
d t t f J istice ; and if tliat impression is secured, it is 

1 tl t J bstacle to the pardon of the sinner is removed, 
adthth my be foi^ven without any of the incidental evils 
agai t b h 1 1 3 been impossible to guard in the exercise of 
p d n by h m governments. 

If th th (Touhled conscience may have peace. All has 

been done that can be done to show the evil of transgression, 
and to prevent tlie consequences whieh would flow from the exer- 
cise of pardon were it granted without an atonement. All has 
been done that needs to be done to express the Divine sense of 
the value of law, of the ill-desert of transgression, and of the 
magnitude of an oflbnee against the government of God. God 
has shown that while he pardons he is not indiiFereut to the 
eliiimsof his own law, and that ■while he "justifies the ungodly," 
he has a supreme regard for troth and holin^a, and will main- 
tain the interests of justice at all times, and at every sacrifice. 
The pardoned sinner, therefore, may have peace. He is not only 
assured of pardon, bnt he is assured that it is extended iii such 
a way that the honour of God is maintained, and the great 
interests of tlie universe secured. He can see that the obstacles 
which existed to the exercise of pardon have been wholly re- 
moved, and removed in such a way that every interest of justice 
is safe. Sunken, degraded, and lost as he is ; conscious of deep 
dupi-avity and of ill-deaert ; feeling that his appropriate place 
would be with the lost ; and feeling too — for that can never be 
foi^tten — that he will always retain the recollection of his 
having been a violator of law, and that he can occupy only a 
very humhle place before the throne, — yet he may feel also that 
God is glorified by his salvation, and every attribute of the 
Deity illustrated and magnified by his adminsion into heaven. 
He enjoys the favour of God, not because Goil disregards law, 
but even, while he shows his respect for it, and magnifies it. 
He becomes an heir of gloiy, not by any favouritism that is 
regardless of jnstiee and of the rights of othei-s, but while the 
rights of others are as much respected as his own, and while 
they aie rendered still more secure bj' the method of his own. 
fcalvation. He enters heaven oier no prostiate law; he dwells 
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there not in defiance of tlie oInimB of justice ; he wears a crown 
of glory not farnislied by the conviction that it is bestowed 
in vioktioQ of right; but while aseoeiated for ever with un- 
fcUen beings, with the Migels that have not left " their first 
estate," — he feels that he is there in virtue of a righteousness 
not less glorious than theirs, fov it is the righteonsness of the 
Son of God. The atonement has thus removed the obstacles 
to tie way of pardon : the agitations of guilt in the eoul die 
away ; light, hope, and joy break in upon the mind, and the 
siniier finds peace. 
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TliE NECESSITY OF IU!(iENEEATION. 

John iii. 3. — " Except a man ba bom agdn, be cannot see the iLingiloin 
f G d 
I raOPOSE, from tliia verso to show the necess ty of i s^nGra 
tion, or the new birth The only mtroductoiy icmark ■«liich 
it ia necessary to make befoie we enter on the argnment is 
that the Saviour in tha te^t asseit*" witli great earnsstneBs and 
emphasis, that the new biitli is indispensable foi every one yiho 
■would enter intfl hia kingdom. — \erlly, veilly, I say anfo 
thee, Except a man" — in the Oreefe, any one — " be bom again, 
lie cannot enter into the Iringdom of God." My argament will 
be directed solely to this point, that it is necessaiy for eveiij one 
to be renewed, or regenerated, in order to be mved 

With refeienoe to this argument, mankind may be conreniently 
divided into two gieat classes The Ime, pethaps, may not be 
m all respects verj definite, and there maj be a middio region 
of charaotei of consideiable extent such aa to leave us in doubt 
where to place many mdmduals, but it is sufficiently definifo 
for our piesent puipose, and will not lead us mto error in tho 
argument The two classes aie these — First The openly 
wicked, abandoned, sensual, scoffing, profane Secondly The 
raoral, the aniiable, tlie upiight, the sineere, the accomplished. 
The formei are commonly designated as viPious , the latter as 
virtuous The formal aie destitute ot virtue and leligion to 
gethei , the latter lay claim to vittue without rehgion Tho 
loimoi attempt no divorce between viitne and piety, hut abjme 
both tog''fhei , the latter attempt a duoice, and seek to hold 
the one witliout the other. The former aie willing to be eseluded 
from good society on earth aa well as from heaven ; the latter 
mean to retain their rank in the goodly ftsllowsliip of this world, 
whatever may be the fact about their admission into heaven. 
The former take a deoided stand against iijligion and all its 
appearances and pretensions i the latter desire to occupy a posi- 
tion somewhere on the confines of rehgion — und if they liave 
not Christiaa piety, they intend to have something that they 
hope -svill, on the wllolc, luiswor juaf ii-s well in tJie future world. 
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Now the difficulty in regard to the subject before us is not at 
all iu reference to the former of these classes. It will be eon- 
ceded on all hands that it is necessary that they should be renewed 
in order to enter into the kingdom of heaven. Hud the Saviour 
so modified his declaration, Arming the necessity of the new birth, 
as to have embraced only that portion, of mankind, scarcely any 
doctrine would have met with more favour. Tho only embari-ass- 
ment in the case has arisen from the fact tJiat he so shaped his 
remark as to include Nicodemtw and all that class of men under 
it, so as to make it just as necessary for them to he born again 
as for the openly abandoned and profane. It is a difficulty 
arising from the fact that in one respect — not in all respects — 
he has put them on a level, and affirmed that, whatever else 
might occur, they ■would he alike excluded fi-om the kingdom, 
of God unless they were " bom of water and of the Spirit," 
Leaving the former of these classes, therefore, at present out of 
view, as those about whom there can be no debate, and aa not 
probably among those who may read these pages, I shidl direct 
your thoughts entirely to the question about the latter class — 
the amioble, the moral, the upright. The subject will have 
then tins advantage at least, that it is one that pertains to your 
own. case, and is one iii which you will feel yourselves personally 
concerned. 

It falls in with my design, and with my convictions also, to 
concede to you all that yon would claim on the score of morality, 
amiableness, courtesy, and kindness. Of these virtues you could 
mention none which my argument would not allow me to con- 
cede ; of none who might set up the vXaha would I be disposed 
to call it in question. I do not see that the Redeemer was 
disposed to deny the existence of these virtues in Nieodemus j 
I am certain he did not in the young man who came to iiim and 
f Id h n th t h h d k pt 11 tl wimmaJ dmenta from his youth 

p and h th S t Id that h 1 ked but one thing in 

d t ho p f t a d wh m h 1 d," Mark x. 21. Yet 

h 1 es th 1 n d 1 -ati n f th Saviour in our path, 

fftglkth as fN d mus nd the amiable joung 
m n and all wh 1 Le tl n — E ept any one he born 

agnl cant tlkgdmt God ' "Why did he make 
such a declaration P On what was it based P "What were tlie 
views of man which lay in the Eedeemei-'a soul that justified 
this I'emark? We may not be able exactly to answer i/iese 
questions, but we may state some considerations which show 
tiiat the declaration is true, or thiit there are reasons why it 
was made. To that task I now proceed. 
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I. The first consideration which I state is, ikat the heart bi/ 
nature, or when tairenewed, is not in a proper state for the einploy- 
tnents and enjoyments of heaven. I speak now of the human 
lieai't as sueh, withont any special reference to the openly 
wicked and profane. I speak of the unrenewed heart in its 
best state, and under the best ^aeipline and cultivation. I 
speak of it where there may be all the charms of accomplish- 
ment ; all the beauties of native amiahleness ; all the courtesy 
of refined breeding ; all that is attractive and valuable in un- 
suspected virtue. 

There are two saurces of evidence in regard to this ; — the 
Bible and your own consciousness. 

The testimony of the Bihie ia so clear tliat no one. I presume, 
will be disposed to doubt it, and this point need not detain us 
long. That testimony bears directly on the point before us, that 
the hnman heart, as sach, is evil, and must be renewed if man 
would bo saved. Thus it is said, " The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked," Jer. xvii, 9, That is, the 
heart of man, aa such, without reference to any particular clasa 
or condition of men. The fair meaning is, that wherever there 
is a human heart it has this characteristic — that it is a deceitful 
heart— more deceitful than all things else in ft world full of 
deceit ; and that it has within it the elements of desperate 
wickedness. The same account of the universal depravity of 
the human heart ia given in Gen. viii. 21 : " The imagination of 
man's lieart ia evil from his youth." This appears also in the 
form of an universal declaration. It is not that the profligate 
race which had been just swept away by the delage was evil, 
but it is that the heart of man, as such, is ovil fi om his youth. 

As these positive declarations settle the question so far as 
the Bible is concerned, I turn to the other source of evidence in 
the case — the consciousness of the heart itself. And as the Ibrm. 
of direct address will better fall in with the nature of the ai^u- 
ment which I wish to uigc, yon will permit me with plainness 
to use this form. The oi'gumont relates to the following points ; 

(1.) You are conscious that yon have no vital religion; nothing 
that can be properly called religion. Yon do not even pretend 
or pi-ofess to have it. You would not consider it a reflection on 
you at all to have it said that yon made no profession of piety, 
as you would to have it said that you do not profess to be 
influenced by the laws of honour or honesty. And in your 
life there is nothing that can he fairiy interpreted as showing 
that you have real religion. You do not truly pray ; you do 
not hahitually read the BihIe i you do not cherish love to God ; 
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you do not depend on his nieicy for salvation you do not 
identify j ourselves ■with religious persons You claim to be 
moral upiight fkithful to your engagements Innd couiteous 
but lu your ow i heart and wishes and intentions you do not 
claim to be religious men Possibly yon may say that all 
this la Hukind and unchai-itahle But I see not how it is so 
I will concede ail that you claim I will yield all that jou 
ask on the scoio of morality I will eTen go larthei than 
you will i" will yield to a man the claim tfl be a lehgious 
n in n hen ho professns to be even when appearances ai e rauoh 
against him — for I am not ignorant how much 1 must need the 
exetcise of that ehanfy whmh suflereth long and is kind " and 
I believe that there may ho trae piety where theie is much 
iraperfectiou, and if t/oit make any profession of godliness I will 
extend the same charity to you. Bat I have not so reid the 
New Testament, or so learned the character of Chiiat, or been 
so taught by any of the rules of urbanity, as to ascribe to a 
man what he does not himself profess to have ; as to go with 
kind-heartedness beyond what he habifually lays claim to, and 
to attribute to him what never constituted a part of his own 
profession. Eveiy man. has a right to choose and " define his 
own po'jifion," and to make his own professions ; and for myself, 
1 ask no man, either IVoin charity or jastice, to attribute to ma 
opinions and sentiments which I do not profess to have. In 
the same way I shall continue to judge of my neighbour, and 
shall conclude that I am doing him no injustice in supposing 
that he has no spiritual life when he assei'ts no claim to have 
any, whatever I may think about those who profess to be influenced 
by it. 

(3.) Another consideration is, that every man is conscious that 
there is much in his heart that is opposed to God and to religion. 
The depths of depravity indeed in his soul may not have been 
explored ; there may liave been no outbreaking wickedness to 
overwhelm his name and family in disgrace ; he may have been 
neitlier a seoifer nor on open infidel ; and in iaet he may never 
have recorded one sentence in the most confidential letter to a 
friend, or given utferanco to one remark, in the most familiar 
intercourse, opposed to religion ; yet no man can reacli a mature 
period of life without knowing that there is much in his heart 
that is opposed to God and to religion. Many of the doctiines 
of religion are unpalatable to the natural heart. Its more 
spiritual duties are onerous and irksome. Its restraints seem 
like a violation of fitednm. The law of God is laid across the 
palh at times and in a manner tliat chafes the feelings, and 
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disturbs Ihe plans of life. Tlia claims, rebukes, tlirpatoiiing's, 
and penalties of both law and gospel are galling and unpleasant 
to the soul. There is mueli in the character and government of 
God that seems to snch a man to he not only mysterious, but 
wrong. In his afflictions, disappointments, and blighted hopes, 
he has been conseious of mnrmnring thoughts, and has been 
obliged to exercise restraint lest they should find their way to 
his lips. He cannot hut be conscious that when God has 
(liveeted him to love him supremely, he has not done it ; when 
he has required him to form his pkns with reference to his 
glory, he has formed them with reference to ease, pleasure, gain, 
or ambition ; when he has called on him to repent, he has 
remained impenitent ; when he has commanded him to believe, 
he has continued unbelieving ; and when he has counselled him 
to pray, he has restrained prayer. He cannot but be conscious 
that he has given indulgence to a roving imagination ; that he 
has delighted to dwell, in his recollectious of the pait, on the 
objects fitted to debase and corrupt Idm ; and that he lias formed 
many a plan, and cherished many a wish, on which a pme 
Being could look only with a frown of indignation. And he 
cannot but be conscious that he has never found that pleasure in 
religion of Which the Bible speaks, and which Christians declm's 
that they enjoy ; and that in the course of his life there has 
never been one whole day, or one whole hour, in which the 
mind would have found enjoyment in religion. His mind and 
heart are not in the course of things which God wishes, and 
which God is carrying forward. Hear wJiat one saya who 



Thia unetadicable taint of sin, 

This boundlefla upas, thia all-blaating tres, 

■Whose root is earth, whose leaves and bi'anehca be 

The skias which rain their plnguea on men like dew— 

Disesse, death, bondage— all the wooa we eee — 

And worac, the wooa wo Bee not — which throb througn 

Tha uumedicabla soul, with heart-aches ever new." 

Chilile Harold, iv. 128. 

(3,) The nest remark is, that such a heart is not fitted for tlie 
employments and enjoyments of heaven unless it is changed. 
This is evident, unless the joys ajid employments of heaven con- 
sist in the mere prolongation of the pleasnrea and business of 
thia life. If commerce, and manafaetures, and merchandize, and 
ngricultui'c wei'e to be the business there, wt do not see but they 
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might be happy. If men were to contend there in the fomm ; 
if on their hps " listening senates" were to hang ; if the pnrsuits 
of Bcienee were to give employment io the mind ; if under the 
chisel the mni'ble were to hreathe, or under the brush the canvas 
he filled with forms of life ; or if pleasure were to open new 
parks and gardens and banqueting halls, we admit that the 
nnrenewed mind might find happiness in heaven. But we have 
only one oceonnt of heaven that is worth regarding, — that ift 
the Bible. And according t« that, heaven is not the prolonga- 
tion of the employments of this life, as dreamed of by the 
Swedenborgian ; nor a Mohammedan Paradise, where Houries 
are created to give infinity of dnration to sensnal joys ; nor the 
Elysian fields of poets ; nor such abodes as the scientific and the 
literary world look for. It is a place of religion ; a place of 
adoration and holy love ; a place of pnre and prolonged tlianka- 
giving and praise ; a place where the soul is expanded by the 
contemplation of religious truth, and where, iu his works, God 
is adored as " first, and last, and midst, and without end." God is 
thei'e. Christ, the holy, incarnate Saviour, is there. Holy angels 
are there The redeemed of ail aa^es and lands are there ; and it 
IS a world of religious hejnga and not a woild of mere sTges or 
philosophers oi poets or jwtriots oi of tl e ■winning and the 
aecomplishel And if thost things aie so then nothing can be 
plainer than the declaration of the baviou in the te-^t that 

Except a man ho bom again he cannot see tl <. kingdom ot 
God 

II The second general consideration ■which I urge is that no 
change mhich man ptsset throujk tn the piese it life will fit J t 
heaven, except that produced tn legeneiation Men eiperience 
many othet changes — some of them sadden and remarkable 
and some of them extending their influence far into future years, 
and eien as far is we can follow the dying into the da k aU y 
but none of them aie changes that fit foi heaven. W han e 
m onr habits, views, opinions, employments, hopes, anti pat 
temperament, passions , in the transition from cl Idl d to 
youth, from youth to manhood, from manhood to old a At 

one period, we ate bhthe, cheerful, meiiy, playful, th ghtl as 
At another, we cherish the generous aspirations of y tl wh 
the blood lo warm in out leins, and the woild is full f all 
ments At th^t time we aie geneious, opeu, aident full f 
hfe, of eneigy, of promise, la3ing huge plans, and g P g t 
weallh and ho loura Then we settle down into the 1 t 

sober hfi we give place to seiious leflectinn, we allow judg- 
ment to pieside wheie passion did wo become ksa lavish of 
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expenditure, and husband our resources ; we feel ourselves pressed 
down with the cares of the world, and we give ourselves to tile 
serious busiueas of living. Then the "sear and yellow leaf" 
comes on. The shades grow long, and are chilly. We become 
fixed in oav opinions ; ataid in our judgments ; unchangeable in 
our views. The fires of youth have all gone out. The business 
of life has been passed through. We look upon a new genera- 
tion that has come up with great energy, and ia pressing hard 
on ua to elbow us out of our place, and already wishing us gone, 
and oovelJng our houses and lands. We settle down into a 
contented aud honoured old age, and look with satisfaction on 
our "chitdren's children, the ci-oivti. of old men" (Prov. xvii, 6Ji 
or perchance we draw our purse-striuga tighter, as we liave less 
use for what we have wasted life in acquiring, and beeomo 
peevish and ft'etfal, and fancy that the world, since it lost our 
counsel and influence, is all the while growing worse and worse. 

Now one remark which I wish to make is, that in none of 
these changes, great as they are, is there any one that of neces- 
sity fits for heaven. The characteristics which come np in 
youth no more fit us for heaven than did those of the child ; nor 
in the transition front youth to manhood, or from manhood to 
old age, ia there of necessity a change that fits men for heaven. 
Not all old men are prepared to enter into the kingdom of God, 
any more than those in the days of their youth. In none of 
these changes ia there any permanency to reach beyond the 
tomb ; and if there were, in none of them is there a liiange to 
fit for heaven. The e.tohange of playfulneas and thoughtlessness 
for other habits, is not rehgion ; the subjugation of the raging 
passions of youth, and the coming on of the settled habits of 
manhood, is not of necessity the love of God ; nor is the kind of 
feeling with which an old man regards the long path which he 
lias trod, filled with many rough places and hills aud valleys, 
the deadnesa to the world which fits a man for heaven. 

Another remai'k which I make in view of these changes is, 
that so far from, their fitting for heaven, there may be in fact 
less inclination for religion in the succeeding change tlian there 
was in the one that went before. The young man often has less 
tenderness of feeling on the subject of religion, than he had 
when a child ; the man in middle life, than he had when a 
youth ; the old man, least of all. The child put his little hands 
together every morning and evening, and uttered the language, 
" Our Father who art iu heaven," and wept finely when his 
mother told him of the woes of that kind-hearted Saviour who 
died for all. The same child, when he becomes a youth, may lu; 
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a sceptic at heart ; in middle life, an avowed infidel ; in old ^e, 
& hnrd-beai-ted atheist and ff H' 1 n n th snc 

cessive stages of life has t bee d 1 g h t 

depai'tura from it ; and th b ght j d and J ly b y wh 
commenced life g-laddenii g ftl h twlhthhptlt 
he would be a Chiistian, dtwth. petf h 

and no belitf in its Divine th ty dim 

Anothei remaik may be m d h sp tiiiK tl h g 

which ocour m men's liv Th y ft h g f m t 

virtue, fiom gioss mtemp ra t b safhgfm 
profaaene^ to outnaid re peot f th m fGdfinitl 
love of idle and. dissolute p hpt 1 fthfll 

ship of the virtuous and the refined ; but there is of necessity no 
change here that fits men for heaven. The reformed iuebriate 
is not necessarily a man who loves God j nor does one who 
abandons habits of profligacy of course become a man of prayer. 
A man may change hia business, his profession, his country, hia 
dwelling, his friends j but it does not follow that he has passed 
through any change that will fit him to dwell with God, He 
may subdue many of Ms evU propensities ; may humble much of 
his pride ; and cease to be a scofier or a philosophical foe of the 
gospel ; may forsake his wicked companions, and may become a 
supporter of the gospel, and a, regular and respectful attendant 
in the house of God on the sabbath, — and still be as decidedly 
irreligious at heart as he was before. The moat decided period 
of irreligion in his life may be when all these changes have been 
gone through ; the most determined hatred to religion ever 
expressed in the eye may be in that unnatural and frightful 
brilliancy with which it is lighted up when told to heiieve in 
Christ, just before its light is to bo exfinguished for ever. All 
these things are too plain, and too much a matter of common 
ohservatioD, to make it proper to lengthen out the argnmeiit 
which they furnish : and if these things are so, then there is but 
one change that fits men for heaven; and then nothing can be 
more true than the declaration of the Saviour, that " Escept a 
man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." 

III. The thii-d general consideration which I urge to show 
the necessity of regcnerafion is the fact, that notldvg can be 
stibstituted in its place — nothing can be made to answer the same 
purpose. If this be so — if it be true that men by nature are not 
fitted for heaven, and that none of the numerous changes which 
they undergo in the ordinary transitions of life fit them for it, 
and that they can substitute nothing in the place of the new 
birth that vill answer the same purpose,— then it will follow 
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clearly that there ia a necessity that man uhmild be bom again. 
Now, that it is bo will be apparent on the slightest reflection. 
There is one doctrine of substitution, or pufting one thing in the 
place of another, that is set forth as a truo principle in the 
government of God, and is that on which, the redemption of the 
whole world is made to turn : — it is the doctrine of the substi- 
tuted sufferings of the Redeemer in the place of sinners, and the 
fact that our hope of salvation depends on that. But in the 
Scriptures the doctiine of substitution is limited to that, nor is 
tliere an intimation that the principle can ever be extended. It 
was only the extraoi dinary necessity of the case that justified 
the admission of that one instance into the sj-stem ; and it was 
only the fact that immense and eternal good would accrue from 
that one ease to unnumbered millions that made it proper. But 
the necessity extends no farther. There is no intimation that 
one man can take the place of anotlier ; or that a lack of any 
one thing required can be compensated by something else whicli 
shall be offered in its stead. Aud the seiipfm'nl doctrine on 
this point is one of common sense. You demand a apecifie act of 
obedience from a child. There is no general virtue, and no 
other act of obedience which will supply the place of that, if it 
is not rendered. You demand love from, a fiieud. If that is 
witliheld, there is no offering of gold or silver, of wine or oil, 
that will supply its place. A wife demands constancy and 
fidelity in a husband. If these are not rendered, there is no 
diamond-ring — no string of orient pearls — no richly-set bi'ace- 
iets — no ivinniug smile of professed affection, that can snpply 
their place. They are all insult and mockery — an infinite 
aggravation of the offence, when tendered by an iinfaithftil 
man ; and what niiffht in other circumstances be tokens of 
affection of incstimabk value, ai'e now spurned with disdwn and 
loathing. 

God demands the heart— the love, the friendship, the con- 
fidence of his creature, man ; such love, and friendship, and 
affection as are the li-uit ff a renovated heart. With such a 
renovated heart, what you could render to him would be an 
acceptable and a valuable offering. Your moral life and integrity, 
based on holy principks, would be acceptable ; the hom^:o of 
the bended knee, and the song of praise in appropriate forms of 
devotion, would be lovely in his view ; your acts of fidelity in 
the transactions of business and ia the relations of life, as the 
expi-ession of love to him, would be pleasing in his sight ; your 
money, offered in (harity to the cause of hmnanity, would he 
irrcivcd as a giatcful tiibute at your hands. 15i.it suppose you 
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go and offer these tiiiiigs teitJiout a, renovated heart— without 
love to h m — ^Wlthoot haying obeyed hia first eommajidment, can 
they be a substitute foi such a renovated heart P Can. a moral 
life, and faithfulueas in jour dealings witli mankind, answer the 
same purpose as tl a love ■which be requires you to render to 
himself Can the hon age of the bended knee, and the song of 
jwaise on the lips answer the purpose of the offering of the 
heart befoie One who looks through all the chambers of the 
soul ? Can wealth hoarded and prized, or scattered among the 
needy ; can beauty or accomplishnient ; can a graeefiil exterior, 
a lively wit, a cnltivated intellect, and propiietj of manners, be 
of value to liim without the heiiri, or answer the purpose which 
he contemplates by its change P Just as much as diamond rings, 
and strings of pearls, answer the place of fidelity and affection 
to an outraged and injured wife — and no more. Go and plead 
your moral character before God, as a reason why you should be 
saved. What would be its reception ? " All this would be well," 
might bo the response, "but the heart was required; the rege- 
nerated affections of the soul were demanded, "Where are the 
affections of that heart?" Go plead your fidelity to your fiunily; 
your kindness as a husband, and fether, and neighbour; your 
honesty to men. " All this is well. But where is the heart for 
nief" the Saviour might reply; " where is the evidence of love to 
your God P" Go plead accomplishment, wit, learning, talent, 
beauty : — are these what are required to fit men for heaven ? 
Are these proposed to be substituted io the place of what is 
required P Be not deceived. Nor rank, nor wealth, nor talent, 
nor learning, nor gracefulncas of manners, nor eminence in your 
profession, nor oratory, nor tie crown of victory won on the 
battle-field, nor any other thing, can be a substitute for the reno- 
vated heart. They will not answer the same purpose while 
men live here ; they will not extend their influence to a fature 
world when they die. A splendid steamer leaves the wharf to 
cross the ocean. Youth, and beauty, and rank, crowd on board ; 
age, and middle age, are tliere ; the high, the low, the rich, the 
poor, the bond, the free, the peasant, the prince, are there. She 
moves majestiealiy on. Suddenly she strikes an iceberg, and 
in a moment gora down. There is a tremendous plunge; a 
heaving of the waves; a boiling, roOiiig sea for a few moments 
where she sank. But it is soon over. Tile sea is again smooth. 
The deep, dark, blue ocean rolls on ; and the rufllod deep ho- 

"A glorious mivi'or, ivhcrc fhe Almighty's fonn 
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But thoao distinctions of age, and buouty, and ranlc — whei'o are 
they ? Have tliey attended those wlio sank, aa they went up to 
the bar of God ? Vanished — all vanished — before the sea was 
made calm, -whero thoy 6aak i and alike the prince and the 
peasant, the master and his slave, make their bed amidst the 
corals of the ocean. There was but one distinction that lived 
on. If there was piety in one heart and wickedness in, another, 
they lived on. The distinction that snrvived the catastrophe, 
and the only one, was that which was made when the penitent 
lieart yielded itself to God, and was bom again. 

IV. I suggest one other thought, which will require no time 
to prove or illastrate it : it is, tkat iliere will he of neceseiiy no 
such change in death as to Jit the soul for heaven. And if this 
is so ; if man by nature is unfit for heaven ; if no change which 
he ordinarily undergoes fits him for it; if he can substitute 
nothing in the place of a renovated heart to fit him for heaven i 
and if death will make no such change as will adapt him to the 
employments of tho sties, — then it follows that there is a neces- 
sity for man to be bom again. And that it is so, assuredly 
I need not now atttmpt to prove. "What is the change at death ? 
The rose of health fades from the cheek ; the hrow is " chill, and 
changeless ;" the eye is closed, and in that hfelcss form there is 
"a mild angelic air," 

" Before decay's effooing fiDgers 
Have swept the linaa wiore beauty lingers." 

But there is no reli^on in that change. At death, we ai'o borne 
away indeed from the world where we were tempted ; the objects 
that with idolatrous affection we loved ; the allurements of 
wicked companionship ; the assembly-room, where, in festive 
mii-th, we forgot God and provoked his wrath; — but there is no 
reliyiort in that. All that is solemn, tender, affecting on the 
dying bed yheg 1 gh dtUth b tptl 
of rcligio tth Adisth m pw — 

some pote t h m th g e— th 1 g 1 b th 

—in the 1 1 11 — fh thd -a t f sc f 

gaiety and t mpt ti — t ha g th h -t t th 1 

ftMin the w Id — to p | th bod/ th re f th 

tion of th J t h m fh g m th 1ml ly 

journey ofthdptdp t ptO d — m (H j f 

the blood f th t t t be pph d t th ul t 

npward i y t fit t f th kl & Ij f tl tl 

can ho pr di.d . — and it nont of the.e things are ao, then theie 
is a uecoBsity that the sinner should be born again before he dies. 
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Tlie argument ■which I proposed to submit to yoa ia now 
before jou. It is not an ailment addressed to yoa as if there 
were any doubt about the meauing of what the Saviour says in. 
the text, or as if his authority WGre Bot a sufficient ground for 
the truth of a doctrine ; or as if the truth of what he saj-s could 
be confirmed by any leasoninga of mine — bnt an aigument 
designed simply to show that what he eajs commends itself to 
every maiia conscience and sobes jadgment 

The only thought whicli I would seek to h>ld before Tonr 
mmds in tha application of this subjiet is the i id spensible 
necessity of this change for every one of i on if yo i would be 
saved 'W hethei it is to be produced by a Dwine or human 
agency whether you ein effect it yourselves or not whether 
you can by your own efforts contiibute to it or whether those 
eftoifs wo lid be f-uitle^ ire not points win h we shall now 
discuss nor la their solution neceasaiy in order that the force 
of the consideiations au^ested should be piopeily felt The 
single point ■tthich js before ns now is thit this change is 
indiapensable if jou would enter into heaien Everyone every 
so 1 and diughtei of 4.da n ev ry pnnee and every peasant 
every master and every alaie eveiy profligate and eveiy moral 
man everj one who outrages all the laws of dieency and 
mbanity and every one who la the charm and glory ot the 
social circle must expenence this change oi he cannot entei 
into the kingdom of God He mnst e'lipeiience it nnlcss the 
Saviour wai wrong m his estimate of the hninan chanctei and 
has ntteied what is not based on truth He must experience it 
imless he can show that his heart is such by t tl t h 
fitted for the enjoyments and employments f h 1 

some of the transitions through which he p se lif will 

answer the purpose ; or unless he can subst t t m thin Is 
for it at the bar of God ; or unless there will be my 

process hi the grave, or beyond it, by whi h th bod d th 
spirit shall be fitted for the skies. The Ian ua^ f th S 
to all is, " Ye must be born again." Eeaso j, 1 
to that declaration ; conscience echoes it in y ui ar d p ua 

kindred and friends seek to bear it to the h t E y 
feels and knows it to be true, when he will It ce pe k 

out, when he has any just view of his own 1 t wh f 
a bed of death he looks out on. eternity. Th 1 m d 1 t 
of God onr Saviour on this subject, thus sec d d by as d 

conscience, is Wd across the path of every g d f ry 

one in middle life, of eveiy youth, and of every child. Of the 
crowd thai you meet in fhc Ihroiiged pathways of a great city, 
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it ia ti'ue that no one reaches heaven milesa iie is boni again ; 
and of the solitary stroller iii a saminor's ove on the verge of a 
babbling stream, or the lonely ti'aveller on the mighty prairie, 
it is no leas tme that unless Its he bom again he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. It is equally true of each and every one of 
yoM that without this chanRe you will never enter heaven. The 
heart mast he changed The impsnitent soul must become con- 
trite; the pioud man most be humbled; the unbelieving must 
put his tiust in the Son of God. And if the course of nrgnment 
now pursued la sound, the subject is one that demands your 
immediate attention Few days remain in which this change 
can occHi, and then all wUl, be fixed for ever. Soon the time 
will come m whiih it will be said of each and all, " He that ia 
unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he that is holy, let him be 
holy stili." God grant that before that time — not far distant — 
ehall have arrived, each heart may be ao changed that it may 
convey gladness to the bosom to fiear it said that all hei'eafter 
is to be filed and unchanging. The line once crossed, which 
divides time from eternity, all is over for ever; for in the world 
of despair no one is ever born again. 
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THE NiTUHE OP EEGESERATION. 

2 CoK. V. 17,—" If any man be in Chiiat, lie ia a new o.^aturo : old tilings 
are puesed away ; beliold, all tliinga are butomc new." 

The point which I propose, from these words, to illustrate is, 
the nature of ret/euerafion, or of the neiv birth. The apostle 
evidently refers to fliis in the text. Ho is adverting to tlie 
gi-eat ohange which had occurred in his own mind on a parti- 
cular subject, and then advances the genera! sentiment, that 
when one becomes a Christian all his views are changed, or 
become " new." •' We have," snys he, " known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we him. no more." That is, 
" I formerly had carnal and worldly views of the Messiah. In 
common with my countrymen, I looked for a tempoial prince 
and deliverer. Bat I entertain these views no longer, and 
regard him no more as such. My views of him are essentially 
changed, and I now regard him as a spiritual Saviour, dying to 
make an atonement for sin." A change resembling this, he 
says, occurs in the case of all who are converted. If any matt 
is in Christ, or becomes a true Christian, his views are in a 
similar manner changed! — changed to such an extent that it 
may be said he is a new creature, for the change of Tiew does 
not pertain merely to his apprehensions about the Saviour, but 
extends to everything. In reference to all matters, " old things 
are passed away ; behold, all things we become new." 

This statement expresses, with perfect accuracy, the change 
which occurs ia regeneration. It is a change of view not merely 
with reference to one particular point, but to the whole subject of 
religion ; a change so great that it may be properly called a new 
creation or of such a nature that all things may be said in the 
VI w f th d t b 

It my bj t 
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which tlipi-e may be considcralilo variety ; and tlie second is, 
that we nnclerstaDd -what is essential to it. These axe the two 
points which I propose now to examine. 

I. There are some filings tehieli frequently accompany a eTiange 
of heart, which are not essential to it. That is, in the circum- 
stances and feelings attending it, thei'e may be considerable 
■variety in different individuals. This diversity relates to each 
points Bs the following, which it ia important partioolarly to 
Bpeoifjj beeanse erroneous views have often given great occasion 
of disti-ess : — 

(1.) In regard to the duration of the seriousnesB, or the con- 
viction for 6in, which usually precedes a change of heart, or is 
experienced before evidence is obtained of oonveraioii. Some 
duration of time, as a season of serious reflection, or of deep 
and pungent conviction for sin, usually precedes conversion, and 
seems to be inevitable. The change is a rational change, and 
occurs in connexion with a serious cunsideralion of our condition 
as sinners, our danger, and onr need of the mercy of God ; and 
indeed the change does not usually oeonr except as the result of 
a careful tind earnest inquiry into the character of our past 
lives, and of much solicitude about our final welfare. But no 
particular duration of time is specified in the Scriptures as 
necessary to reflect on our condition preparatory to conversion, 
and in fact there is great diversity, la some instances conver- 
sion is preceded by anxiety that has continued without much 
intermission for montlis or years j in others, there has been a 
succession of deep convictions for sin, like sacoesaive shocks of 
an earthquake, each followed by calmness and unconcern ; and 
iu others the whole work seems to be accomplished in a few 
hours or a few moments, and to all appearance it may be aa 
genuine in the one case as in the other. Many causes contribute 
to this variety. The temperament of the individual as phleg- 
matic or sanguine ; the kind of instruction imparted tx> him then 
or before ; the circumstances in which he is placed, binding him 
with greater or less tenacity to the world ; the state of religion 
in the church — is a time of general coldness, or a time of revival j 
01 the want of pioper couiibcI from his friends, or of proper 
sympifhy fiom those who should help him on to God, — all tend 
to modify the iwie duiing which this work is taldng place on 
the soul Some have been taught, or have somehow imbibed 
the opinion, that a piotiacted " law-work" is necessary before 
they can be converted, and they expect this of course, and would 
bo alarmed at any speedy CMdcnco of a change of heart; and 
some, bcttti taught, feel that the moment there is genuine 
17 
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coQVtetion for sin, the penitent niyg Gdfp'd d 

they go at once and find peaeo. 

(2.) There is great vai'iety in renn d to tl t t f f 1 
that precedes or attends the new b th Th Iw j f I g 

or emotion of some kind, and to som t t So g h 

ill a man's opinions, relations, prpetshp pi flf 

oecnrs in conversion to God, eai t t k pi th t m 

degree of feeling. No Bimilar cha g in h d 

prospects occurs without emotion B t m pas th h m 
portant changes in life with agrt tyfflg dth 

saered writers have shown their t ki ledg f m by 

not attempting to describe any defl t m f f 1 as 

sary in the work of conversion. Thin matter is regulated by a 
great variety of causes, and so regulated that no specific nils 
could be given. Two brothers lose b much-loved sister. In the 
bosoms of both thei'e will be a deep sense of the loss ; but the 
amount of tlie emotion, in its manifestation at the grave, may 
bo very different. In one, it shall be seen in gushing tears ; in 
tile otjier, the emotion is too big for utterance, and not a tsar 
shall moisten the cheek. The one turns away relieved in bis 
anguish, by outbreaking sorrow ; the other, with a mountain on 
his heart, and with a universal deadness of sensibility to all 
that he once loved. A father and mother stand by the grave 
of a child. They both feel as they never before felt, and as 
mortals never feel in any other sitnation. But nature has made 
a difference between the emotions of the mother and the father, 
and the difference will find expression at that grave. So when 
the soul mourns over sin, when it ia about to give up the world, 
when the great question pertaining to the eternal welfare is to 
be settled for ever, there will be, there must be emotion. But it 
will be differently manifested. If accompanied with strong ciying 
and tears, in view of past guilt and present danger, nothing should 
lead us to say that such feehng is inappiopnate , or if, in a. 
mind differently moulded, it shoald ba rooie calm, settled and 
unifonn conviction, let ui not saj that it cannot be genuine 
The sorrow of that mothei who nevei weeps may be as intense 
and deep as that of her whom the slighte&t siLkueas of a child 
bathes in tears. 

(3.) There is great vaiiety m legard to the degiee of happi- 
ness attendant on the new huth That theie ts joy m the 
change of heart, or on becoming a true Christian ts often affirmed 
in the saered Scriptures, ind tesults from the nature ot the ease 
Conversion ia usually preceded by distress of mind in view of 
past guilt ; hy a. sense of danger ; by solicitude iibout the final 
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destiny of the soul. It results from the nature of the mind, tliat 
■when this is removed, it should be followed by peaee, calmnesa, 
joy. But the degree of happiness will be modified by a great 
■variety of causes. It moat depend much on the depth of the 
pi-evious distress ; on tlie degree of clearnesa attending the evi- 
dence of conversion ; on the habitual temperament of the mind. 
Some minds are full of distrust and caution, and scai-eely allow 
themselves to contemplate the real grounds of hope whieii may 
exist [ some are sanguine, in their temperament, and embrace 
the slightest indications of safety, and often rejoice ■when there 
is little occasion for joy. As o matter of fact, therefore, there is 
in this respect the greatest variety in the minds of those who 
are tmly converted ; nor can any certain rule be laid down in 
regard to the degree of happiness ■which ■wouH he a clear token 
of a change of hearL 



(4.) The same thm^ is true in regard to the evidence of con- 
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that ■von can select no iised points, no sudden tiunsitions, till 
the sun appears And if the figure thus suggested by tlie beiip 
tuies themselves (Plov iv IS) miy be earned a little farther, 
■when tlie sun is up it is not always clear and unclouded div 
He m IV rise biieht and gkiioiis and. send his laya aLioti the 
landstiiic, lighting up ail with beiuty, ind thtn le sudtkiilv 
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buried lietind a dark pile of clouds ; or he may meet a tempest 
in 1)13 way, and the lightnings may play beneath him ; or the 
moon may cross his path and cover his disk, and a gloom and 
chillness — the best illustration which miture affords of what the 
Christian experiences when the light of Grod's countenance is 
■withdiawn — maj come over the woild 

(5) A fifth vanetj is observable m the diffe ent -news of (rirfi 
that may be presented to the mmd at the time of conversion 
This wdl be determined much by thi, previous habits of leading 
thought oi education by the things that have occupied the 
m»nd inost dunns; conviciion foi sin or by some casual direc 
tion which may have been given to the mmd at the time ot the 
change With one the attention miybe occupied almost entuely 
with a sense of the gieat evil of sin and the depravity of tlie 
heart another shall have the thoughts directed almost exelu 
Biveiy to the Saviout — to the beauty of his chaincter to the 
puiity of his precepts oi to the sloij of his atonement another 
shall see a new beauty stealing OAer the woiks of Oud and to 
him they shall seem to have come ftesh liom his hand stamped 
with ail the proofs of oieative power ond goodness while the 
heart of anothfr shall be charmed with beiuties m the Bible 
which have nevet met the eye before Oi peichancB some 
single truth ot some ungle duty shall enchain the affectiona 
and the attentioj and at the farst moment of conversion the 
mind may be hxed on some duty oi Chiistun enteipnae that is 
to give than tei to all the aubBcquent ble A man eonveited 
in old age will be h! ely to ha^e liis thoughts turned to the 
mercy of that God who has so long preserved him m his sins 
and to find his heait overflowing with gratitude as the leading 
emotion an ingenuous and aident youth will most likely look 
onward and the eje will fiv on some plan of benevolence and 
ha will be likely to heai with singular distinctness the com 
mand Go ye into all the world and preach the goipel to every 
creature An ardent fancy will dwell on the b ight scenes in 
heaven a heart of tenderness wiU molt at the lemembiance of 
the scenes of Cilva-j Al! these worketh flat one aid the 

seltsame Spiut, dividiig to eveij man se^eially as he will 
1 Cor ■^;ii 11 

It wonld be easy to extend theae remaiks much farther and 
to suggest nany othei difleiences vhich occui in the ciicum 
stances of the new huth But what his been said will illustrate 
the geneial thought that theie is gri,at vanety in the feelings 
aid lewB ittcndmg i "CTeintioi Ihere lie two ohscriatiots 
which it la piopi.r to mai e hi-io by w^y of mteience hom what 
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has been said, before we proceed to consider the second point 
proposed. One is, that in examining onr own evidences of piety, 
Tve should not compare ourselves mueli with others. Nothing is 
more common for young converts than to do this ; and yet, if 
the remarks now made are well-founded, nothing is more im- 
proper. With the same amount of reUgion, and with evidences 
of piety no better or brigliter than your own, another person 
may have had views and feelings to which you may have been 
almost wholly a sti'auger. Ha haa a different tomperaraent ; he 
has been differently educated ; his past life hfls been different ; 
the things that aireated his attention were different; and the 
subjects that have particularly interested liis mind at oonTei"sion 
have been different. There can be no cevtftin standai'd of judging 
in the case, if you attempt to deteimine the nature of your own 
feelings by a comparison with those of othei^s and theie can be 
no piopriety in setting up such a standard The true question is, 
■whether you have the characteiiatics of leal piety laid down in 
the Bible ; not whether you hive eiperienccd all that yom 
neighbour haa. 

The other remark is, that if the^e Mews are cmiect, theie is 
room for the esereise of lai'ge chaiity on the subject of religion 
We should not judge othei's. "We should not inter that betanso 
their experience does not accord whoily with oui-s — tliat because 
they have not precisely the same views of sin, or ha\ e not been 
pressed down so long with the anguish of conviction, or have 
not had the same cieai'ness of evidence on thou conversion, or 
are not able to mark with the same aoeuracy the moment when 
the change occuil'cd — that theietore they are not Cliustians 
All this may be truci and ytt theie may have been a woik of 
oonversion in their hearts, genuine and thorough thit shall abide 
the test of all the trials of this life, and the sevci ei investigations 
of the final day. We are prepaitd now to considei, 

II. The second point pi'oposed for illustration it is. What te 
essential to a change of heart f or. What nniiormly occurs to 
distinguish this change from the othei levolutions to which the 
mind is subject^ 

The short answei to this inquiry la that it 11 the commence- 
ment of true leligion in the soul It is the moment when leal 
piety commences, and the sinner begins to live to God 
Whethei that point of time is actuallj pereened 01 not, or 
■whether the conceit can or cannot fix on the piecise moment 
■when the heait is changed yet there is a time — a moment — 
when leligion test begins to be exeicised 111 the soul , and that 
is the moment of tin, utw biith 01 ri.„i.ui,iati a llus siuglo 
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thought — that regeneration U the common cement of frne reli- 
gion in the soal— will aid much in the inquiry whether we ha^e 
ever been bora ngain, and ^^o^lld sue much of the perplexity 
ivhioh is osually felt on the subject. I have said tiat it is this 
ivhich distill guishes tliis change from nil other changes. Men 
experience other changes of feeling and choracfer sometimes as 
sudden, as marked, and as petmanent, as the change in regenei-a- 
tion ; but there is no true religion in them. A dissipated young 
man becomes sober and temperate ; a bitter foe becomes your 
friend ; a man of a wild and impetuous temper settles down into 
the Etaidness and gravity of sober life ; economy auoceeds to ex- 
traTogance ; the love of the theatre and the ball-room give way 
to more rational enjoyments ■ frivolity and vanity are sometimes 
Bi eceeded by sober attention to the duties of a family or a pro- 
fession or a Tcutt spent without promise is Honictunes followed 
bi a middle life diligent m an houournble calhng ai d an old 
age of 1 espcctabihty but ii any ot all ot these c! anges theie 
miy he no leli^ion So wo change at the diffeieit pti ods of 
iiie "fle change of coirse from yoitli to manhood and liom 
manhood to age ve exthange that which chai-aeteiizca the 
young man ior that which becomes the man snstainmg the iB 
sponfcibiiities of hie and then we put on the peculiii character 
istics HI ten per and opinions and preindiees of age but none 
of these changes amount to regeneiatioi foi in none of them 
IS there of neueasity the commencement of leligion in the soul 
All may be passed thiough and jet there may be no loie of 
God no pieparation foi heaven 

Keeping the miin thought m view that the new bulb is 
the beginning of lehgion in the henit I propoae now biiefly 
to specify a few things whnh are always manifested in this 
change 

(1 ) The flist which I meniion is that there is a new view of 
tl e heautj of lel gion Religion appeus lovely it has charms 
which were not befoie felt or peicei\ed I do not mean of 
couise thai theie is any new inteileotual power oi faculty of 
peicening tiuth c eated 1 do not mean that the new man la. 
Christ becomes difJeient as an intellectual being from what he 
was befoie or that he becomes of necessity intellect nlly siipeiior 
to his fellow-men. I know ■well that it is not bo. But while 
the mental faculties remain unchanged, the mind may acquire a 
wholly new view of the value of an object, and see a beauty in. 
it unperceived before. This often occurs in otbei' things than in 
religion, implying a change that may be a good illustration of 
the nature of regeneration. We are often sensible of some such 
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change of view in j'egM'il to the value of objects, and in regard 
to their beauty also. A young man may have no deep sense of 
the value of temperance. Driven on by yonthfui passion, or led 
OD by the solicitation of so-called friends, thrown into circum- 
stances where he may have little time and less opportunity for 
reflection, lie ■will see no particular beauty in this virtue, and a 
temperate life will have no charms for him. But his views 
may he suddenly changed, and so changed that a temperate 
life shall appear lovely ia his view, and that no consideration 
would induce him to return to his former sentiments and prac- 
tice. So vii-tue of all Idiida may be made to appear lovely to 
those for whom it had no charms ; and a change from vice to 
virtue may occur that shall characteiiae the whole of the 
subsequent life. 

A change, of which this is but the fccWe illustration, occurs in 
regard to religion, when a sinner is born again. Religion 
assumes a different aspect from what it had ever before in the 
view of the mind. Before, the attention given to it was of a 
very limited or a very undesirable character. In many cases, it 
excited positive disgust and hatred ; it roused violent opposition ; 
it was made the subject of ridicule and soovn In other instances 
where this violence of opposition was not felt 01 expiessed the 
utmost interest that was felt in leligion was such as this It 
was an interest aiising from the behef that it was of value to 
the community oi because preaching had some intellectual oi 
literary attractions or because ones friends weie members of a 
particular church or because there was a general behef that 
lehgion was neccssaiy for the salvation of the soul But when 
the heart is changed the inteiest m religion is ot a wholly 
different kind It is the interest arising from love an interest 
in that wh eh is seen to be beautiful and nhere it assumes an 
importance superior to all othet things combined That new 
beauty perceiied m religion leads to a coirespondinst interest 
in all that pertams to it Thete is an interest in the duties and 
doctrines of religion m the welfaie of the church in the 
spread ot the gospel m pi aj er ai d praise — that now seems to 
find a plice in the soul as a mattei of course which nothing 
before could louse or create And this leads me to obwrie 

(u ) Ihat hippineis is now tound i\ the thugs that weie 
formcily disiegaidcd and that affiirded no pleasure Paiticulaily 
tlieie IS a new pleasme in the following things (tr) In the 
character of God He is now seen to ho ju'it such a Being as 
should be adoicd and lortd Befoie this change the news of 
O d 1 tit ni li cf mei Ul -v ^JllOus Ii l ai > cises 
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there is felt a decided opposition to his character; in others, Ws 
laws aie legatded as severe in others there is entire indiffer- 
eneo to his claims lu others there are fitroag donbts about 
the rectitude of his odmiiiisti'atum — m none, is there any per- 
eened beanty in his chwactet But when the heart is changed 
theie is a new ^lew of God and a happiness felt in him 
unknown befoie The heart la reeoiciled to him, and aeqnieBces 
m his claims The chiratter of God is such as meets the 
entile appiobation of tl l soul and the i-enewed man feels 
that it IS just sttch as it is de^arable it should be, "Were there 
power to make iny change m thnt character, the Christian 
■would not do it foi God s chai acter m the view of his mind is 
perfect The laiguage of the renewed man is, ""Whom have I 
m heaven but thee ^ and there is none upon earih that I desire 
besides thee (i) The same thing is tme in regard to the plan. 
of aalvation thioi^h the Redee ner It is impossible for an. 
unconvettod sinner to find happme^ m the contemplation of 
that plan oi perhaps to see ranch beauty in it, or to feel any- 
tJiing attractH e in the idei of depending wholly on the merits 
of Christ for salvation. The moat, ptihaps, that can be felt is a, 
cold admiration of the character of the Eedeemer ; but as to any 
beanty in the scheme of the atonement, or any hfippiness in its 
contemplation, it is unloiown to the sinner. But the converted 
man finds pleasure in the contemplation of that plan of salvation. 
It meets his case. It provides a way of pardon. It has brought 
him back to God. It has done for him what he cannot do, and 
has saved him from errors from which otherwise he could not 
have been saved ; and his h^ippiness now is identified with that 
scheme of salvation by the Redeemer. Christ becomes " all in 
all ;" and the language of the soul is, " I count all things but 
loss for the escellenoj of the knowledge of Cihrist Jesus my 
Lord." (c) Thus, too, there is pleasure in the Bible. There is 
a beauty now seen in its jKiges which man never sees until he is 
converted; and nothing is more common for the young convert, 
in speaking of the Bible, than to say that it is to him "a new 
book;" and his wonder is excited that the same things may 
have been read, and perhaps from voiy childhood, with no per- 
ception of their beauty. There is no miracle in this ; no exertion 
of any new intellectual faculty or power of mind. The simple 
fact is, that the statements in the Bible now meet a new con- 
dition of his heart, and those benutiea are perceived because they 
correspond with the state of tho soul. The same thing will 
continue to occur through life. New circumstances arise ; new 
forms of temptation and trial occur when new beauty is seen in 
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the word of God, and it scema to have been peiiiiod just for sucli 
an occasion. A cloeer aeqaaintance with it only shows more 
and more with what profound skill it is adapttd to the waiita of 
the human aoul ; and the impreasion of its beauty and vulne 
inorenses to the end of life. I need not remind yoa how often 
the beauty of the sacred ScriptuTOB is commended by tho saints 
of old, nor what exquisite happiness the psalmist itpiesenta 
himself as finding in the volume of lerealed truth — "O liow 
love I thy law ! it is my meditation all the day." " Moiu to be 
desired," said he, speaking of the statutes of the Lord, " are they 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; sweeter also than honey 
and the honeycomb." This is language that wonld express only 
the feehngs of a heai't that is renewed, (d) The some thing is 
true of the happiness found in the worship of God — of the 
privilege of drawing near to him in the closet and in the 
sanctuary. "It is good for mo to draw near to God." "How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, Lord of hosts ! My soul longeth, 
yea, even Mnteth for the courts of the Lord ; my heart and my 
flesh crieth out for the living God." "I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness." This, too, is language which expresses the feelings 
of ft new-born soul. It is not language which expresses rtny 
feelings which they havo who are not renewed. There is no 
intei'est which Buch persons can have, in the pomp of gorgeous 
reUgious rites ; or in tiie music of the sanctuary, executed with 
the utmost power aiid skill ; or in the most eloquent exhibition 
of truth in die pulpit, that meets the fulness of such declarations 
about tlie happiness felt in the worship of God. It is a happiness 
peculiar to the renovated man ; where the heait finds pleasure 
in communion with God ; where the regenerated spirit finds 
pleasure in those pure services that raise it above the world. 
And though I do not design to insist on it that these elevated 
joys are essential to the evidence of a change of heart, yet 1 do 
mean to advance the sentiment, that where such a change exists 
there will he experienced a happmess in God ; in the plan of 
salvation ; in the Bible ; in public and private worship, — such as 
was not espeiienced before, and such as is produced only by the 
love of religion. 

(3.) A third essential feature in this change is, a readiness to 
forsake aO sin, and all pursuits that are inconsistent with a holy 
life. This enters of course into the change, for it is a change 
from sin to holiness. Tho past Ufe is now seen to have been 
unholy, and it becomes the purpose of the soul to abandon all 
that is ofiensive to God. And this lovo of sin, and of sinful 
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pnrsiiitB, is not abandoned now merely because it is ci 
to be i it is the preference of the hecirt to do it. Tho renewed 
heait i^enonnees tlicse thiiigs as a matter of coarse, and at any 
saenfiee Paul gave up at once his career of ambifjoa, — tliougli 
it reqniied the sacrifice of all Ma earthly prospects ; and the 
Ephesian conTerts abandoned a dishonest calling at once, though 
requiring the Eaciifice of their "books" and the destruction of a 
laige amount of property. No proposition can be clearer than 
tiiat a man who is not willing to forsake his sinful pursuits can 
have no evidence that ho is bom again. 

The same remarks are applicable to the world, to its pleasures, 
its gaieties, its Tauifies. In tho ease of a true convert to Christ, 
the theatre is forsaken, not beeanee it is a matter of espresa 
injunction in the Bible, bnt because it ceases to interest the 
mind. The changed heart becomes interested in other things, 
and in the superior relish for tiie pleasures and hopes of religion : 
the pleasure once found in such amusements is extinguished of 
course. So to a mind truly convei'ted and made to taste the 
happiness of oomramiion wiHi God, the pleasuies of the ball-room 
and the brilliant party cease to allare and charm. To such a 
mind it is not mei-e command which requires the forsaking of 
" the pride, pomp, and vanity of the world ;" it is not mere con- 
science which keeps from an indulgence in such pleasures ; it is 
not the mere apprehension that pain will he given to the friends 
of piety, and dishonour refieetsd on the chnrch — though all of 
these things will influence the mind; it is, that the relish, 
the love for such things is lost. The heart has become attached 
to nobler and more elevated pursuits, and has learned to find 
pleoBui'c in that ivbich now satisfies the soul. " Old thuigs 
have passed away, and all things have become new ;" and plea- 
sures which a few months since the iudividnal would not hare 
been induced to forsake for any price in gold or diamonds, are 
now abandoned as a matter of courae. The heart has become 
dead to such pleasures ; and to mingle in them now vpitli relish 
and satisfaction would be far more difficult than it would have 
been before to fgi'^ake them — niv, would be impossible 

(4)1 need only advert to one other essential ehaiacteiistic 
of this change it IB, that theie is a leadineas to deiote all to 
God, and to do his will The question nsLed by Paul at his 
conversion, was, " Lord what wilt thou have me to do P" and 
tlie same question substantially is a&ked by eveiy one ^ho 
becomes a Ohnstian Before the heait is renewed, far different 
pimcipks lule the condutt Men ict with leference fo honoui, 
to ^Tiii to ofc. t, tj imuitnieut, to scnsuil iiiduLcncG llicii 
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time they regard as their own ; their talents as their own ; their 
hoaaes lauds bonds stooke, books as their own fo be held aud 
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good in tliose circles which it was designed only to please, and 
should be sabordiiiate to tiie grand puipose of prepai-ation for 
the society of the skies. '.' Old things are passed away, and all 
things are become new.;" and talent, and influence, and learning, 
and wealth, and accomplislimenfs are conTerted to the new and 
holy purpose of living to God. 

There ai-e, perhaps, other things which might he adduced here, 
hut you will gather, I trust, from what has been said, what is 
essential to this change. The grand thing, you will understand, 
is, that it is the commencement of pure religion in the sonL 
"Whether attended with more protracted or briefer preparation ; 
with higher or lower degi-ees of joy ; with more decided or 
with fainter evidences of conversion ; with fbe contemplation of 
identical or different truths, — it is the same. It is the beginning 
of real piety in tlie heart. \VTietber it be in tlie thrilling scenes 
of a revival of religion, or under the calmer operations of trutb, 
■where few are converted; whether the change take place in the 
ardour of youth, or when age haa chilled the sensibilities and 
awakenedthe intellect; whether under a ministry holding' to 
Colvinistie or Anninian Tiews, or a ministry of " three ordera " 
or " one ;" or whether in a church ■with multitudinous forms, and 
with a great zeal for the " apostoho succession," and with gj'eat 
regard for tlie office of baptism ; or where there is no ministiy, 
and no form, and no belief in baptism at all, — there is but one 
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■work that is the work of conversion ; tkere is but one baptiBiii of 
the Spirit ; there is everywhere essenliallj' tlie same thing in the 
change of the heart. It is the beginning of true religiott in the 
bdqI. It lea^ tJD simple dependence on Christ for siilvatioQ. It 
is attended by a new intei'est in religion ; a new pleasure in its 
services ; a new relish for the Bible and for prayer ; new lore 
for Christians, new plans of life! as well as with a readiness to 
forsake all that God liatea, and to devote tho life to his service 
in any sphere to which, by bis Spirit and his providence, he 
ahall direct. 
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SEKMON XX. 

THE AGENCY OF THE HOLT SPIRIT IS KEGENERATION. 

TiTCS iii. 5.—" Not by works of riehteousneaa whiob <se have ^one, but 

renewing of the Holy Ghost." 

In the two last diseoucBea I have eonaidereS the necesBity nnd 
the nature of regeneration or the new bii'tli. If tho rc!narl;s 
there made are correct, there are various important questions in 
regard fo the subject which at once occur to the mind. The 
main inquiry is, Si/ what agency is this change piodnced ' la 
it by onr own? Is it by the unassisted effect of tiuth on the 
heaiiP Or is it by a Divine power i* It is evident that our 
views of the agency by which the heart i? changed vi ill materially 
affect our sense of duty and obligation in regaid to the chanfte 
If the work be accomplished by a Divine Agent it is clear alao 
that our views of duty and obligation m legird to it will be 
materially afibcted by the opinions which we chenah respeotin^ 
the nature of his agency on the soul I ptopose then at this 
time, to UTTEiBgo my remarks under the following heads — I I 
propose to show that the heart is renewtd by the agency of tho 
Holy Ghost; and, II. To explain, as far as I may be able, the 
nature of that agency. 

I, The Jloly Spirit is the Agent hy wlmm the tuorli of regemera^ 
Hon is produced. I mean by this, that it is by his efficient 
operation that the heart is changed ; that without that agency 
the change would never occur ; and that whatever subordinate 
agencies may ba employed, or whatever means used, the feel 
that the heart is renewed is to be os distinctly traced to him as 
the creation of the world is to be traced to the power of God. 
The power of the Holy Ghoat on the heait is always indiapensable 
in securing the result ; and no heart ever has been changed, or 
ever will be, except by his power so exerted on tile soul. Of 
all the myriads now in glory redeemed from our world, and of 
all yet to be redeemed and saved, no one will ever have been 
brought to heaven in reference to whom there has not been a 
distinct and special exertion of his power in ehaneiue tho heart. 
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What may be the nature of the agency of man himself or of 
tlie truth in this change, is a distinct and important subject of 
inquiry ; but whateve!' may ba that agency, it is not auch as to 
eiclnde the efficient operation of the Holy Ghost in the change, 
or Buch of itself as ever to bring one soul to heaven. I am. thus 
particnlar in the statement of the doctrine because of ita impoi't- 
anoe ; because Christians have often vogue views in regard to it ; 
and because it is desirable that impenitent sinners should under- 
stand it. 

There are two sources of evidence in regard to the truth of 
this doctrine — the Scriptures, and experience. A few remarks 
on each of tliese points ■will show tlie natui'e of this evidence. 
Fii'st, the Scriptures. The text famishes the beat proof; " Not 
by works of righteousness which we have done, but according to 
his meroy he saved us, by the washing of regeiiei-alion, and renetn- 
ing of the Svly Ghost." 'Whaterei' controvei'sy there may have 
be t a y t m th hm h b t th It f b ptis t 
this 1 wh t ppo t f 1 mt p t ti f f h 
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taught there, that men are saved, it aa^ed at all, by the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost Ihe same thing is taught by the Savioui 
in John in. 5: " Eicept a man. be hoin of watei, and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the hingdom of God " The same 
remarks might bo mide in icgiid ti this paisa^e which ha\e 
been made of the te\t Even on the suppoMtion thit theie is 
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reference liere to the necessity of baptism, sfill it is explicitly 
affirmecl that the ageiicj' of the Holy Spirit is indispeLisable to 
Balvation. The afflrmation. is distinct and unequivocal, that 
unless a man be born or "begotten" of the &pint, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God In further confirmation of this 
doctrine, we might appeal to all those passiges ot Sciiptme 
■which affirm that a Divine power is exerted m lenewing the 
heart ; that God hath begotten ua to a lively hope , that of his 
own will he hath begotten as through tlie truth , — to the assurance 
of th S VI that th C f te ild t ico the 

w Id f f ^U sn d f J d t ~ d to the 

a t f th t t th 1 y f P t t All the 

affi m t fh ao d S pt f D ncy in 

r gthl t tobe dtdfthHly Ghost, 

bee se Itl b. / I h tl y oc ur th pi es it is 
di t tly ffii ed th t th H 1) Gh t th t by whom 

this work IS effected. As the texts adduced settle the qnestioii 
ahout the teachings of the Scripture on the subject, let us look at 
the other source of evidence — that derived front experience. 
This is not refen-ed to because it would demonstrate it without 
the teachings of the Scripture, but to show how plain the account 
of the matter is in the Bible, and how effectually the belief of 
this ti'uth is secured among the friends of God. 

The nature and strength of this evidence will be perceptible 
from the following facts, which no one who is acquainted with 
the subject can deny : — 

(1.) Every man who becomes a Christian believes that the 
change in his heart has been effi^eted by a Divine agency. There 
is something ahout the change in his soul which satisfies his 
mind tliat it is not by any agency of his own. Whafever may 
have been his personal efforts in the case ; whatever struggles 
he may have gone through; and whatever views of Christian 
doctrine he may subsequently embrace, yet he has no doubt that 
the change is to bo traced to a power from above. Such is hia 
view of his own depravity ; of tlie downward, oai'thly, corrupt 
tendency of his soul, that he is certain that, if he had been left 
to himself, ho would have been a wretcbed wanderer still on the 
dark monutaina of sin, and would never have been disposed to 
turn to God- It becomes his habitual and settled conviction 
that if he had been left to his own ways he would have continued 
to walk in the broad road that leads down to death. 

(2.) So universal and settled is the belief of ths Divine agency 
in the conversion of men to God, that it has been incorpomted 
into tlie creed and confession of faith of every Christian church 
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on earth. No exception to this has over occurred ; not a ehuroh 
has ever existed, it is believed, of any denoniinaljon, which has 
not, in its sjmhols, attributed this change to the power of the 
Holy Ghost. There is not one that attribntea the change to 
man; not one where it ia intimated that man is of Mmself 
competent to effect it. 

(3.) The same thing is expressed in the writings of theolo- 
gians. No doctrine of the Scriptures has been more constantly 
and firmly asserted by writers on theology; and it may he 
confidently affirmed that there never has been an evangelical 
writer of rcBpeetability who has denied the necessity of a Divine 
influence in renewing the heart. This sentiment is found in 
writers of every age and of every form of evangelical theological 
sentiment ; — of men who have entertained different opinions on 
the will and the ability of man ; — of men who have held different 
sentiments on the nature of Divine and human agency, the 
forms of worship, the ordinances of religion, and the conetitntion 
of the ehuich. Ail "schools" — old and new; all classes of theo- 
logians — Calvinistio and Arminian; all denominations — Presby- 
terian, Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran ; and all evan- 
gelical theologians of all countries and ages, muntain it. I 
have never found the doctrine denied in any theological writings 
of this kind with which I am acquainted ; I have never heard a 
doubt expressed of its truth among those ministers with whom 
I am particularly associated, and with whom I am accustomed 
to act j I am morally certain there is not a Presbyterian minister 
in this land that would express a doubt abont its truth and its 
vital importance. 

(4.) The truth of the same doctrine ia expressed in the prayers 
and thanksgivings of all sincere Christians. They pray as if 
they believed it ; as if it were their hope and stay ; as if they 
relied on it as the only ground of encouragement in doing good 
to others, and as the only basis of calculation in regard to the 
salvation of men. They pray for themselves, their friends, their 
families, their country, and the world, as if they believed that 
it ia only by the exertion of Divine power that the obstacles to 
salvation can be overcome in the human heart; and, in forming 
their plans for doing good to others, they expect success only on 
the supposition that the Spirit of all grace ■will attend those 
efforts, and will crown them with his blessing. And when 
they tJiink of the foundation of their own hopes of heaven, they 
. attribute it wholly to the agency of the Spirit of God on their 
hearts. Their thanks are rendered to the God of gi'ace because 
ho was pleased to arrest Ihcra when they were in the way to 
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dealh i to awaken them to see their guilt and danger ; to con- 
vince them, of their sins, and to lead them to God. Whatever 
effort they tliemselYea have made ; whatever profouEd and patient 
thought they have bestowed on the subject ; and whatever help 
they have received from ministers and others, yet they feel that 
their thanks are primarily and chiefly duo to God for his mercy ; 
and the language of my text expresses precisely the senliment 
of their heails; "Not by works of ri^hteonaness which we 
have done, bat according to liia merey he saved ns, by the 
washing of regeneration, and i^enewiu^ of the Holy Ghost ; 
which he shed on ns abundantly through Jesus Christ onr 

I have been thns particular in this sfatement for two reasons : 
first, to show that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit's agency in 
renewing the heart is so clearly tanght in the Scriptures, and 
is BO incorporated in the experience of all true Chiistians, as to 
secure its permanent belief in the Church; and, secondly, to 
repel the charge which is often brought against what are called 
"New School" Presbyterians of denying it. It is not often 
that I allude to any such oliarges. But this has been so wholly 
gratuitous, and so deeply injurious, that in a discussion of tho 
subject a very distinct avowal of ita belief seemed to be de- 
manded. I have had, from my position and relations to tlie 
church, an opportunity of a somewhat extensive observation of 
the kind of doctrines which are held up befoi'e men in preaching ; 
and I venture the declaration, that there is no class of ministerB 
in this land that dwell so much on the necessity of the agency 
of the Holy Spirit to renew the hearts of men as what are called 
" New School" Presbyterians, and those who sympathize with 
them. I venture still farther the remark, that the doctrines of 
" grace" — the stern and rigid doctrines of Calvinism, as they 
are supposed to be,— the doctrine of decrees, of Divine sove- 
reignty, of election, and kindred doctrines, are nowhere so steadily 
and so firmly maintained in preaching, and in the affections of 
the heart, as in the " New School" chnrchea. It is tme that 
our preachers attempt to show how these things are ; that tliey 
endeavoar to prove that these doctrines are not inconsistent 
with human freedom, and the unlimited offer of the gospel, and 
the willingness of God to save aU, and the ability of man to do 
his duty, and the doctrine of accountability i hnt it is also true 
that there is no shrinking from the avowal, the defence, and the 
thorough discussion of these doctrines, and from a desire that 
our congregations should feel and acknowledge their fall force 
in the matter of salvation. 

^3 
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II, Our Bpcoiid inquiry relates to tJie nature of the agen&ti of 
the Hohf Spirit in conversion. Our Saviour lias explioitlj for- 
bidden us to hope to Tie able fully to explain the nature of this 
agency. He says (John iii. 8), "The wind bloweth -wherB it 
listeth [pleaseth], and thou hearest tho sound thei'eof, hut canat 
not tell whence it eometh, and whither it goeth ; so is every one 
that is born, of the Spirit." The meaning- is, that his agency is 
invisible, and is to be known by its effects. We see not the 
wind ; but on a calm summer's eve we see the harvest-field 
gently wave, or the bosom of the lake gently ruffled ; or wo see 
tho leaf of the aspen trembla when wo feel our own cheeks 
scarcely fanned ; — or in a tempest we see the forest bend, and 
tha ocean lashed into foam, and cloud roliing on cloud, and fences, 
aud trees, and houses, swept along in. the tornado ; and we 
judge that there is some efSciont agent to do all tliis, though in 
both coses invisible. So we see certain eiFects on the wind and 
life of man. He is changed. Sometimes the influence that pro- 
iluces the change is gentLe as the zephyr that bends the osier on 
the bank of the rivulet, or that moves over the harvest-fleld ; 
nnd sometimes it is as mighty as the tempest that prostrates the 
oak on the bills. In each cose it secures the result. It converts 
tho soul. It inclines the understanding to contemplate Divine 
truth, personal duty, and obligation ; the conscience, to decide in 
favour of God and his claims the w 11 to jicld to the motnes 
■which prompt to obedience the soul to demote itself with all its 
poweis to tho senice ot its Makei It leads men befoie of 
lanoua sentimenls opinions habits piejudiees and philosophicil 
iiews to 1 anion J in the great matter of salvation and uiites 
them m love to the simo object and m the hope of the same 

Our baiioui has told us that the agency which does this is 
unseen and by a simple illustration such aa ho was in the 
habit of using be has told us thit when wp see ceifisn eftecfs 
pioduced we ought to infei that there is an adccjuate cause 
Iha remark imphes indeed that theie is much m legaid to it 
which IS ui k lown to man and which he cannot esplun But 
his ohaenation does not foibid us to look \tfiicti as far as we 
may bo able to obseive tbcm-— just as we would in regard to the 
effects of the wind. There are many things, in both instances, 
which may be known ; and nothing forbids us, in either ease, to 
make the observation as extensive aa wa can, and to record the 
tacts just aa tbey'occur, I invite your attention, therefore, to a 
fewstateinentsof facts whicbhave been observed, in respect to the 
nature of the Holy Spirit's agency in renewing the heart. 
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(1.) The first whieli 1 mpntioD is, that his ngeocy on the mind 
m. conversion is not that of compulsion. It ia not bucIi as to 
destroy the fi-eedom of man, or in siny way such as to interfere 
^Tith the proper exercise of his powers as a moral agent. When 
H, man becomes a Christian he acts as a fi-eemnn ; and whatever 
power has been exerted over him, no ■violation Ims been done to 
his liberty, nor has he done anythinf- which has not been to him 
a, matter of preference or choice. This will be made clear by a few 
remarks. One is, that the ogenoy of God ia always according to 
the nature of the thing on which, it is exerted. He created the 
wortd by the mere exertion of power -withont means, or apart 
trom any existing organization or laws. He will raise the dead 
by the same power. He originally fixed the stars, and preserves 
their positions by the same power. But when be moves the- 
planets, raises the tides, excites the tempests, causes the seasons 
to return, congeals the waters in the winter, or dissolves them 
in the warmth of returning spiing, it is by tlie same power 
indeed, yet it ia in accordance with fixed laws ; and he docs not, 
except in mii-acle, exert his power in a mode tliat is a departure 
ti-oxn those laws. So it is his power that produces tlie cfieots 
w in the e=- t ble creation but it is in accordance with 
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that the laws of crystallization will be m forming ice and snow; 
that the orange and the lemon will be made to grow in accord- 
ance with the laws of the vegetable kingdom ; and tliat the lion 
will "roar and seek his meat at the hand of God" by the 
instinct of his nature. 

"Wo find uniform statements in Hie sacred Scriptores in accord- 
ance witli this. When the worlds were made, it is said to have 
been by the "word of God" (Heb. xi, 3), without any instru- 
mentality. When the dead were raised by tJie Saviour, it was 
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in the same way. But when man ia refeiTed to as eoiiTerted, 
though tlieie is a uniform assei'tion that it is hy the DiTine 
poMer, yet it js said to be by the nse of means ; by the word of 
fiuth , hy tlie preaching of the gospel; by the presentation of 
motnee to induce him to toi'n to God. Throughout the whole 
ivovic, ha is ti'eated not as stones, or frees, or planets, or the 
tribes of animals that roam the forest nre treated, but as a man—~ 
as endued with oonsoieuce, and reason, and moral powers, and aa 
cttpabloof judging of right and wrong. No power is spoken of ex- 
cept in connexiou with tJie presentation of truth, and of tlie proper 
means for acting' on a free moral agent, and no effect is deaeribed 
but such OS could be exerted on the powers of such an agent. 

As a mattei- of foot, it is d iabl th t 11 tl h g which 
occur in regeneration are th t d with 1 dm. 

The converted sinner ack led^ th p f G d his 

chungo. He is sensible th t h his b wl t h is b nn 

influence from on high. It m h my t p wer 

that arrested his attcntt th t I ed hi that 

induced him to give hia I t to C d B t h h be bla 

of no violation of his freedom. Ha hEis dona nothing which he 
has not done freely. He was not converted by bringing a deep 
slaeji upon him, as Eve was foi-mod £i;oni the side of Adam, nor 
was an unnatural stupor diffused over his frame henumbiug all 
his faculties, ond leaving him to be moulded as the clay ; but he 
was converted in the liill exercise of his faculties, and with the 
entire consciousness of acting as a freeman. He has done 
nothing which he did not prefer to do ; he has abandoned no 
sin which he did not choose to abandon ; he has formed no new 
plan of living by becoming a Christian which he did not choose 
to form. One of the most free and unfettered acts of hia life was 
tliat when he gave himself to God j and he became a Christian with, 
as much conscious freedom, and often with as much of tlie spirit 
of rejoicing, as the imprisoned father leaves the gloomy cell 
where he has been long immured, to visit his children when his 
prison doors are thrown open or as the galley-slave exults when 
tile chains fall f on his hai ds Iheie is no act that man ever 
peiforms moie freely thai that of becoming' a Chistiun His 
whole heait is m it aid no mattei what sinful course he 
abai doni what saciihces ht makes and what fiiends he is con- 
strained to leaie or what amusements he is lequired to abjure, 
he does it most freely And no mattei what tiiala he may see 
befo!e him no mittei though his embiacing relgien may 
leq 1 e him to forsil e h s couit v aid hone to pi acK the 
gotpel m a ht ithen hud it is all chteifully done It is the act 
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of a freeman. lie prpfers it. He wonid not, for all the gold 
and diamonda and coronets and crowns of the earth, have it 
otherwise. And though he is consdoiiB — foi- who could not but 
he so in suoli a change P — that this has been brought about by 
t!ie power of God, and will always ascribe it to the agency of 
the Holy Ghost, yet he feels that lio law of bis nature has been 
Yiokited, and that one of the most free acts of Ms life was theu 
when he gave his heart to God. 

The doctrine which I here state is pi^eoisely that which is so 
■well expresaed in the Westminster Cbnfesaioc of Faith; "Effectual 
calling is the work of God's almighty power and grace, whei'eby 
he doth in bis accepted time invite and draw them [his elect] to 
Jesus Christ, by liis word and Spirit ; savingly enlightening 
their ciinds, renewing and powerfully determining their wills, so 
that they, although in theniselTes dead in sin, are hereby wUiing 
and able FaiiELT to ansieer Im call, and to accept and embi-aea 
the grace offered and conveyed therein." " All those whom God 
hath predestinated unto life, he is pleased ia bis appointed time 
effectually to call — renewing their wills, and by Ids Almighty 
power determining them to t!mt which is goodi — yet so as they 
coine MOST FfiEELY, being made wiUing by bis grace." " God 
hath endued the will of man with natui-al liberty, so that it is 
neither forced, nor by any absolute necessity of nature determined 
to good or. evil." ""When God converts a sinner, and translates 
him into a state of grace, he freeth him from his natural bondage 
under sio, and by lis gi-ace alone enables \Am freely to will and 
to do that which is spiritually good." These passages from the 
standard of Presbyterian doctrina state the simple truth in 
regard to the conversion of the sinner. Whatever jwHoer is. used, 
the sinner acts freely ; he chooses life j he prefers to be a 
Christian; ke is conscious that there is no compulsion, and no 
violation of the laws of his moral nature. And all this is in 
exact harmony with the promise made to the Messiah : " Thy 
people shall be toiUiiig in the day of thy power," Psa. ex. 3." 

(2.) The agoiiey of the Holy Spirit in regeneration is in entire 
accordance with the truth that is brought to bear on the mind. 
What may be tbeexact power of the truth itself in producing this 
cbange, whether it may or may not have a power of its own, or 
an odaptedness to the soul which acta by itself or by " moral 
suasion," is not material in order to understand the remark which 

• Tills promisa posaibly mny have referenoanot to coiiTeimon, but to 
the Toluntai-y offoits put forth by the Saviour's peoiile to promote tlio 
tjiumphs of iia liinsdoiii. The general principle, however, h autli as wai- 
ranta the above rcforuuoo to it. 
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1 now make. The idea is, that there is no change produced ou 
the HOul in regeneration wliich t/ie tiiitli is rwt^fitled to make, or 
■which the ti'uth, if it secures its pi-oper result, will not mnlie. 
In repentance, for example, there is no sorrow of the heart in 
reference to guilt which the truth about ourselves is not of itself 
fitted to excite, la the loTe of God experienced by a converted 
man, there is no effect produced which the truth about the Divine 
nature and character is not fitted to secure, Tliere is no Ioto 
experienced towards God which on^ht not to be exercised, or 
of which he is not worthy. In the exercise of fiiith in the 
Redeemer, there is no effect produced on the mind which U not 
in strict accordance with the truth. All the confidence reposed 
in him oiiffhi to be reposed in him, from the excellence of his 
own character ; from what he lias done for us ; from his claims 
on uB. And so when tlie heart glows with joy in the contempla- 
tion of the troths of the Bible ; when the mind is filled with 
peace resulting from reconciliation with God ; when the hope of 
heaven is strongly cherished producing delightful anticipations 
of future glory, — there is no effect produced which the truth is 
not calculated to work. All the emotions and feelings, the hopes, 
the joys, the penitent sorrows, the believing acts of tiiiet in 
Christ, seoui-ed in regeneration, are just such as the truth is 
fitted to produce on the mind. There is no evidence that the 
Holy Spii'it goes beyond this, or that he secuies one effect on 
the soul which the tiuth, as hiought to heai on the mmrl, is not 
adapted to induce That man is a sinner, is a simple ind iffect 
rag matter of fact Commonly he does not feel this, or care 
about it In i(g,eneration he does and the pioper view of this 
conatitntes repentance Tliat theie is a God wlio ought to be 
loved with all the heart and mind and stiength, is a simple 
mattei of leiity The sinner docs not feel this At re^enei'a- 
tion this 18 felt, and to stcnie this, is ono of the gieat effects 
produced by the change That Chnst died foi man as the only 
Saviour, and is every way fitted to le a Savioui,isa6imple tiufh 
Before legeneietion, men do not feel this, or believe it At lege- 
neration, they do ; and the effect on their minda is tn lead theni to 
exercise that confidence ih the Redeemer ■which they ought to 
exercise. That there is a heaven is simple truth, whether men 
believe it or not. Before convei'sion, they do cot believe it. 
When the heart is changed, they do ; and the effect on the mind 
is simply that whici the truth about heaven is adapted to pro- 
duce. If these are just views, then they are of great importance 
in mideratanding the suhject. For thus it will follow, that tliore 
is encouragement to present the truth to the mind of a sinner ; 
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that it is proper to ase means for his conversion ; that there is 
cncouragemeut to appeal to men to love God, to repent of sin, 
and to beJieTe the gospel. And thus it will follow also, that that 
mode of preaching which counsels men to " wait" for the agency 
of the Holy Spirit to convert the heart, is presumption of tlie 
most offensive charaeter. It is the same kind of trusting in God 
■which a sick man would exercise who should lie passively on 
his bed, and use no means for his restoration ; or as a fai'mer 
manifests who "observes the oloads" without sowing, and who 
passively and indolently looks to God for a harvest ivitiout even 
ploughing his fields. It will follow, also, that it is no more 
rational for ns to wait for the interposition of God to save us 
without effort of om' own, than it would be for such a &rmer to 
wait for God himself to create a waving harvest on the un- 
ploughed and unsown field, and to expect that the harvest would 
spring up before him -without any effort on his part. The idea 
which 1 wish you to receive is, that you eon hove no basis of 
calealafion or of hope about your salvation heyond the means 
which you use, and tile efforts which you put forth. What hope 
there would be if you should pat forth your highest efforts, is 
another question. It is truo ot the fermcr that his hopes mai/ be 
disappointed after all his efforts. Blight and mildew, or drought, 
or a f«mado, may frustrate all his expectations. But he can 
have no ground of antioipation or of hope whatever, unless he 
ploughs and sows his field. And so it is with you in regard to 
salvation. You can have no warrant whatever for hope or 
expectatbn, unless yon will make an effort ; unless you will pray ; 
unless you will attend to the truth ; unless you will use alt 
proper means to secure its due effect on tlie mind. Look at a 
farmer. See him go to work, and pull down all his fences around 
his field i see him then draw on logs and brush, and pile them 
up everywhere. See him oart on vast masses of stone, and cover 
up the parts of the field that are most fertile. Then seo him go 
and sow, on the few spots that may remain uncovered, the seed 
of cockle, and nettles, and thistles, and devoutly stand and wait for 
God to give him a harvest of wheat. And what think you would 
be his prospect of such a harvest ? I will teli you. Juat as 
much exactly as your prospect of salvation in tSio way in which 
you deal with your mind and heart. You take down all the 
defences of truth, and all tlie guards against error womid your 
soul, and allow the soul to be like an open common. Then yon 
tover up all the mind, and ci-ush it down, by cares and pleasures 
of tliis world; by ambition and auholy indulgeuces. Then you 
niLilio the heart hard— like piling viist masses of stone on a 
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fertile soil. And then you fill the mind, not ■with truth, but 
witli all sorts of error, that take root and grow just aa freweed 
and thistles do on. the farm ; aiid then you pretend to wait on 
God for his power to clear away all this rubbish, and root up all 
these thoi-iis and thistles, and to convert the soul ; and there is 
no wonder that the soul is not oonyerted. 

(3.) The agency of the Holy Spirit in conversion is in accord- 
ance with all the laws of our nature ; or ia such as to secure tho 
proper action of our mental and moral powers Man has an 
understanding ; but before regeneration it iB daiLened by Bin ; 
it takes perverted viewa of the pi opoi tionata \aluo of things; 
its decisions are blinded by piejuJicc, bj passion, nnil by selfish- 
ness, so that it has no just and propel Tiew of things aa they 
are. The Holy ?piiit at coniei-aion semres the light action of 
the understanding, and it looks at things as they aie in reality, 
and the mind acts as if those things weie so Man, before eon- 
Tcrsion, has a coiiaeietice.: But its decisions are often perverted, 
dimmed, or resisted. It prompts man to love and obey God, but 
he does not yield to it ; it urges him to pray, and prepare to die, 
but he resists its promptings ; it admonishes him of post guilt, 
and ui"ges him to repentance, but he refuses to yield ; it warns 
him against passion, and worldliness, and vanity, but he pursues 
these things in spite of ils rebukes. Wlien he is converted, the 
Holy Spirit aeoui-ea this effect. He ieads the man to honour the 
dictates of conscience — to cease to oppose it — to act in aocord- 
ance with, its verdicts. He no longer attempts to silence its 
rebukes ; to turn a deaf ear to its warnijigs ; to pen'ert its deci- 
sions j or to act in violation of its promptings. Man, before eon- 
veraion, has .a taill. But it ia perverse, obstmate, BelEsh, blind. 
Its actings on religious sabjects are more likely to be wrong 
than right; — are always wrong. The unconverted sinner never 
wills anything, because his Maker wills it, or in accordance with 
his Maker's will. The Holy Spirit in convei-sion secures the 
right action of the will. He leads the man to a readiness to 
determine his own deeds, plans, and purposes, in accordance with 
the will of God. There is no new faculty, and no old faculty 
with new powers ; there is simply such an influence exerted over 
it aa to secure its decisions in accoi-dance with the will of God. 
And the same is tme of all the fecultiea and powers of the mind. 
The ageoey of the Holy Ghost is just such as to secure their 
proper and healthful action. No new power of muid is created, 
none is directly expanded. Nothing is created as an independent 
substance and put into tlie soul at conversion ; nor has the man 
any constitutional powers or propensities after conversion which 
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he liad not liefore. The ciTeet, to use a figure offen employed 
in the Eacred Scriptures to describe the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, ia Jike that of the rains and dews of heaven. A land ia 
desolate by dj'ought. Its streauia are dried ap ; ita harvests 
have failed ; its fields seem to ha hurned over, and here and 
there stand hut a few stunted shruba covered with dust, only 
heightening the desolation. Trees ai'e planted, and seeds of flowers, 
and fruits, and eoi-u are sown in vain. The trees wither, and 
the seeds remtun in the ground, and not a germ unfolds itself. 
The sun, small and piereiug, rides up a " hot and copper sky," 
and poure down his scorehing beams on panting animals and 
enfeebled men. A roch, far-projecting, ia a moat grateful shelter, 
andnig-ht furnishes the only respite and comfort for the smitten 
inhabitants of the parched land. Clouds then gather ; the rain 
descends, and the whole aspect of the land is changed. Streams 
and water-fjlls pour down the valleys j the fields rejoice and 
smile ; the stunted shrub ia gi-een again ; the seed, long buried, 
springs up, and the earth is eovei'ed with a carpet of beautiful 
green, and the air ia filled with fragrance. In the East, where 
such things are common, they succeed each, other with, a I'apidify 
to us nnlinown, and hence the illiMtrntion is so often used in the 

eommnnitj and a congregation, when the Holy Spirit of God 
descends with renovating power. Notliing can effect it but the 
power of God, as noOiing can effect the change in the land of 
drought but the rain and dews that God shall send down ;— but, 
like that, it is not a change produced by mii-acle. It calls forth 
the inactive and slumbering powers of die soul^ — as the rain does 
the sleeping powers of nature. It vivifies and quickens all the 
faculties of man. It illuminates his understanding ; prempls 
him to just decisions of conscience ; leads his will to determine 
right, and disposes him to devote himself to God. And it diffuses 
over the soul of the individual, and over the chnrch and people 
thus blessed, a moral loveliness of which the beauty of the landscape 
after the fertilizing rain is but the Mnt and imperfect emblem. 

Such, I appreliend, is the trath, as far as it goes, in the ex- 
planation of the Holy Spii-it's agency in the convei-sion of the 
soul. That there is much about that agency which ia unex- 
pkined and which it is beyond our power to esplwn, is not 

1 ni d b t th ame thn t ngdt ysen which 

w att mpt I d t n I tl a t f th d tlie dew, 

th tl unb n n g t t n th n a h b ond any 

pi tl 1 1 h b t t a b t th thi-ows no 

b tj Itt 1 f tl II 1 aidintel- 
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ligibk. So it is in regnrd to the oonveraoo, of the Bonh That 
it is by fho agency of the Spirit of God is clear beyond dispute ; 
and it is equaliy clear that it is done in perfect accordance with 
the freedom of mnn ; that no effect is produced which tlie truth 
ia wot fitted to work out ; and that it is in entire accordance with 
nil the powers of our rational nature 

If these things are bo, (hen two conolnaions follow fiom what 
has been said, of more importance to us than any other which 
can have relation, to this subject and with a hare illusion to 
these I shall eonclude this discomse Ihe first is that of en 
couragement. There i'a one Agent who can accomplish all that is 
Eeedful to be accomplished in our salvation and if the ainnei 
perishes, it will not be because he who is cntiusted with the 
work of changing the heart is deficient in power Theie is no 
heart so hard, that it may not be subdued none so pioud that 
it may not be humbled ; none so wjcktd, that the Holy Spirit 
cannot make it holy. "What man t d / co pi sh ; 

and in our conscious weakness and m f I th f w may 

feel that he has power to efiect 1 11 tl t d be 

effected to secure our salvation. Th th 1 si wl ich 

foUows from the view that has b tak is th t tl an 

obligatiaa resting on mart in rega d t th 1 If t ere 

in all respects like creating a wo Id lU -aia g th d ad; 
OP if, ia any sense, the work of th Sp nt f th t of 

miracle, there wonld not be any e h bl g t M Id be 

under no moi'e obligation to lore God d p t f m tl he 
is to create a new star or smi, or t hft i tl t i f th eeaii. 
But conversion is wholly a different thing. In. the whole change 
man is a freeman. Ho acts in I'iew of truth, and the effect is in 
nccordnnca with truth. His oivii active powei-s are concerned, 
for all the change is on those powers, — securing tlieir proper 
action. Hence, there is an ample field for our agency; for our 
use of means ; for our putting forth our efforts in the woik. 
And hence there is true philosophy, as well as an incentive to 
e.\Drtion, to work, and to tiiist in God, in the I'emark so often 
made, that man shouM make the effort for his own salvation 
a» if it were to be secured wholly by his owa power ; and yet 
depend on the grace and Spirit of the Lord as if he could do 
nothing. Or to express the same thing, and to express ail, in 
the better language of an jnspiied apostle, man should " work 
out his own solvation with fear and benibling, tor it is God that 
worfceth in him hotli to will and to do of his good pleasure." 
May God give us all gi'ucc to do it, Ibr Christ's sake, and lo him 
bo all the praise. Anicu. 
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SEEMON XXL 

THE NATURE OP REPENTAKCE. 

Acts is. 31. — "Testifjiug both, to the Jews, and sifo to the Greeks, vepeat- 
aiice toward God." 

Paul, in the parage before ua, refers to tlie main things on wliicli 
lie insisted in his preaching. As a leading joint he " testified" 
or bore wituoBS to the neeessity of exerciejiig repentance foward 
God, The neftessity of this he urged on all of the two great 
diyisionB of the human family to whom he had access — the Jews 
and the Greeks: — that is, he urged it on all claeaea alike; ou 
every human being. He in reference to whom repentance ivas ix> 
he exercised was God : " repentance toward God," It ifbb 7iis 
law which had been TJoIated. Transgressions in their most 
important bearings always terminated on him. He had aright to 
take cognisance of them. Ho only could pardon tlioee who Lad 
committed them. Panl, therefore, in all places laid it down as one 
of the primary doctrines of religion, and one of the things essential 
to salvation, that every human being should exorcise repentance 
toward God, 

I propose, at this time, to enter on the consideration of the 
subject of repentance — a subject occupying a primary place in all 
systems of religion wliich regard man as in any sense a sinner. It 
■yiBB a primary doetrina in the sj-stom of Lord Herbert, the first 
and tlie best of British Deists ; it was the leading doctrine of John, 
the Baptist — of the Saviour himself— of Paul. "In those days 
came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, and 
saying, Repent ye : for the kingdom of lioaTBu is at hand," Matt, 
iii. 1, 2. " From that time Jesus liegan to preach, and to say, 
Hepent: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand," Matt. iv. 17. 
So Paul here says that he had "taught the Ephesians publicly, 
and fi'om house to honae, testifying repentance toward God." 

There are many interesting and important inquiries in regard to 
repentance which a minister of religion oiight to he able to answer. 
What is repentance ? What is the renflon of its appointment as a 
condition of salvation? "Why could not men be saved without it? 
What isitaeflica^yinasystom of revealed I'oligiou? How la true 
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repentance diBtingnislieii from false? Why will not tlmt regret 
wliicli eyery man feels when lie has done wrong be Buifieient for aal- 
Tation, even though he should not embrace the gospol t These and 
lindred iaquiries alwajs occur to thinking minds when the subjecC 
of repentance is suggested ; and on these I propoae to Bubmit Bowe 
views ■which I trust will show the reason of the place assigned to 
it in a system of revealed religion. 

The first question which presents jteelf ia, What is repentance I 
To that inquiry I intend at present to confine my remarke. The 
views which I entertain of the nature of repeufanee, Iwill express 
in a few propositions, which I truet wOl make it plain to alL 

I. Mepentanee, in general, is a state qfmviid iBhick springs itp in 
wem of pereeived personal gvilt. 1 say "in general," because I 
wish under this head to describe it as a mere mental operation, 
experienced by all men, or as it exists iu the mind of every one 
■when he is made sensible of wrong-doing. Everyman experiences 
repentance of some kind. If he did not, yon could not define it 
sc that he could understand it, any more tlian you can defiua 
oolonrs to a blind man, or harmony to the deaf. The peculiai'iiatoro 
of evatigelieal repentance ■will be the subject of a distinct proposi- 
tion. The inquiry now before us is, What is repentance m a 
mental operation, distinguished from other mental operations ? 

The propoBition which I have laid down is, that it is a state of 
mind which springs up iu view of perceived personal guilt. Let 
ns analyze this, aud see whether we cannot iiud here ail the 
essential elements of which the mind ia conscious when it exercises 



(1.) It is in view of pereeived gailt. I mean tlmt the mind 
moBtperceive or see that it haa done wrong. You must see that 
something has been done or omitted for wJiich yon arc blame- 
worthy. The mind cannot repent without this. It never does. 
You cannot make a man repent for the colour of his liair, or for 
having a deformed limb, or for a natural impediment iu his speech, 
however much he may regrat ila existence, or seriously feel ite 
disadvantage. In relation to au action wliioh a man perlbrma, you 
cannot mal;e him repent unless heperoeinea that it ia. ■wrong, and 
that he deserves blame for it. If ha esteems what he has done to 
be right, all argumenlB are vain to induce him ta exercise 
repentance. Your appeals are powerless aa long as lie docs not 
Bee that he ia blameworthy for wiiat he has done. If he thinks 
that circumstances justified wliat he has done, though others may 
think that it was wrong ; if his mind is so little enlightened that 
he does not Icnow what was right or wrong in the ease ; if he ia 
go debased by vice, or superstition, or ignorance, tliat hifl moral 
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pereeptioTia are 'blunted and pamlyaed, you may labour in vain to 
awaken in liis bosom the feelings wliieh couatitute repentance. 
If, for ioBtanoe, he liaa killed a man, ftud ia consciona that lie did 
it in eelf-defence, however much he may regret the neceseity of 
the act, while he retains the belief that it was justifiable and ri^ht 
yon can never excite in his boeom the feelings of repentance. 

(2.) The second thing in ray statement of what eoustittites 
repentance in genera,l is, that it must be in view oi pn'SOiial guilt. 
I mean by this, that a man cannot repent for the act of another, 
liepentunce always has metes, and bounds, and ia always hmited 
by what we onrselTes deserve. There is no other gnilt but that 
which is personal ; and you can never make a man feel any other. 
The human mind has been so created that it can repent for no 
other : and every theory formed on the supposition that one man 
can repent for the sin of another, and every instance in which a 
man has attempted to persnade himself that he has done it, mast 
be false. The sonl of man has not been made in a manner so 
loose, and so regardless of laws, tliat either of these things ia 
possible. You may regret what another man has done ; you nmy 
Bufter on account of it in person, in property, in health, or in yonr 
family; you mny weep orer it all yonr life, bat you do not repcra* 
of it. Tlia son of an intemperate father has abundant occasion to 
regret the career which hia father haa parsued. It may have 
deprived him of property which he would otherwise have in- 
herited ; it may have made him the early victim of disease ; it 
may have subjected him to the passionate outbreaks of one who 
haa been made a madman by intoxication ; it may have separated 
him frem the respectable society which he might otherwise havo 
enjoyed; it may hare prevented hia acquiring an education, and 
preparinghimself for honourable usefulness; it may liave compelled 
liim to enter on life every way under disadvantage, and many a 
timo ho may have wept over it, but it ia an abuse of language to 
say that he has ever repented of it. Between his feelings, deep 
and pungent as they may be, and what they would have been if 
ha had been himself the drunkard, there is a line which is never 
crossed ; and God baa so made the human soul that it never can 
be crossed. So of the shame which an erring daughter may bring 
on a family ; so of the deep sorrow which invades the Boul when 
a son ia reckless and abandoned. The blood which mantles yonr 
cheek then, ia made to mount there by a difiereut law from that 
which difiuses the shame and sorrow of repenlauee when you 
yourself have done the wrong. — The principle which I am here 
laying down is universal. Your our own mind can never exercise 
repeutanea for what another has done, nor can repentance with you 
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bo eonneeted Tvith any of his acts, exeept bo far as ha ia your 
agent, or you iiaYe anthorized him to act in your place, and then 
tlie repeufanco ia not for what he does, hut for ■what you did in 
appointing hira. That closa of theologiana who suppose that it is 
the duty of men to repent of the siu of Adam, adrauce a dogma 
■which is against all the laws of tha human mind ; and thoy who 
■work themselTes np into a belief that thay do repent for what 
ha did thouaandB of years before tliey had any being, liowever 
amiable their tears may be, and howeyer their sorrows may assume 
the aemhianee of piety, must be ignorant of the nature of tlieir 
own mental operations. Tiiat they may regret what he did ; that 
they may mourn over the ravages of siu introduced by his guilty 
act, no one can douht ;— that they should repent of what be or any 
other man ever did, the laws of our nature render impossible. A 
man can as properly taliie ■to himself credit for the ■virtuous 
deeds performed by another, and claim a reward for them, as 
esercisB repentance for his -vices and his follies. 

(3.) The third thing which is implied in my statement is, that 
repentance is a state of mind which springs up by a, law of our 
nature when onr personal guilt %s perceived. What I mean is, 
that when it esisfcs at all, it is originated by this law, I will not 
Bay that repentauco always in fact exists when guilt is perceived, 
for I inow that it is possible for a man hy on effort of will, or 
under the influence of some strong perverted purpose, to oppose 
the regular operations of the laws of hia own mind, and to resist 
conelusiouB which the fair exercise of reason would reach if there 
■were no perversion and no opposition. Such may he the stubborn- 
ness of his will, such the determination not to see a certain I'esulfc 
in a process of reasoning, that he may set aside the clearest 
testimony ; and evidence, which according to the laws of his nature 
miffht to malte a deep impression on him, may in feet make none, 
■while evidence which may in fact have no real force, xaay seem to 
him " strong aa proof of holy writ." So, I admit, it may be in 
regard to repentance. It ia possible that a man may perceive his 
guilt, and yet may hold his mind in atem resiatance to the Jaws 
which would lead him to repentance. He may wsolye not to 
feel ; not to weep ; not to make confeasion ; not to allow the usual 
mai'is of guilt to be depicted in the eye, the dieek, the frame. 
He may even tremble under the conaciousness of guilt, and yet 
resolve not to abandon his course, though to persevere in it may 
require him to drive his purposes over all the finer feelings of hia 

What I mean ia, that where repentance iloes exist, it springs up 
ill accordance with one of the regular laws of our nature. It ia 
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not tJie ohjeab of creatiTB power. It ia not Ijrongiit a'oout hy tlis 
agency of God irrespeetive of the laws of the mitid. It ia not tho 
operation of ttB Diviue Mind, It ia onr own mind that repents ; 
onr own eyes tliat slied forth tears; our own hearCa that feel; 
our own souls tliat resolve to do wrong no more. God cannot 
repent for us ; nor can lie prodnoe repentance in us in any other 
■way than liy causing our owu joinds to perceive their personal 
guilt, and liy somo agency securing the proper action of the mental 
laws which he has ordained. 

As this is a point of great importance on tlie question 'whether 
men are bound to exercise repentance, and whotlier they are able 
to do it, it is desirable tliat it should be roade as clear as possible, 
I would observe, than, that tliis ia a matter of plain common sense, 
and would be clear to all men if it had never been mystified by 
theologiaua. All men understand the nature of repentauea. All 
understand how it springs up in the mind. All have experienced 
it a thousand times. Yon cannot find a person who at aome time 
has not exercised repentance. Ton cannot find a child, who, if ho 
should look into las own mind, ■would need to be told what ia 
meant ■when he ia required to repent for having done a wrong 
thing ; and in the emotiona of a child when be feels sorrow that he 
has done wrong, and resolves to make confeasiou of it and to do so 
no more, you have the elementa of all that God requires of man in 
repentance as a condition of salvation. Ton recollect your own 
feelings ■when a child. You broke the commands of a father. His 
law was plain j hia will ■was clear. When the deed was performed, 
you refieotfid on what you had done, Tou saw that hia command 
was right ; that you had dono wrong by breaking his law, and had 
incurred his disiileasure. He had always treated you Idndly ; hia 
precepts had never been unreasonable , and you could not justify 
yourself in ■what you had done. By a law of your nature — a law 
which you did not originate, though its operations you might have 
chedted and controlled— you felt pain and distress that yon bad 
done the ■wrong. That feeling of distreas sprang up in the mind 
as a matter of course, and without any perceived foreign agency, and 
yoa reaolved that you would go and confess the fault, and ■would 
be guilty of the wrong no more. This is repentance; and this is 
the whole of it. You have a friend. HehEia a thousand times, and iu 
a tl onaau 1 ways !a' 1 you uudor obligation He baa helped you in 
] ecu ary d atresa si ared yo r lo sea often led you in sickness ; 
deie ded y ur reputati n whe attael ed lie himself in turn 
Bufi" a W eked m A fame i a character and in an evil hour 
JO r mal a j soned a 1 yo )0 n tl o j 'evalent suspicion 
and eror nr altoha and g e ucr ^cd currency to the 
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Blanderoua reports. Sabsequently you reflect tlint all this was 
"wrong ; tliat j'ou acted an ungrateful part ; that you suffered your 
mind to lio too easily iuflnenced in forgettiag your henefttctor, and 
that you have done him great and Jostiug injury. You are pained 
at the heart. Then Bpriiig np in the soul, by a law of your uature, 
hitter feelings of regret for wliut yon Lava done ; and you resolye 
that yon ivill go to him and relieve your own mind, and do him, 
justice, iby raaldng confesBion ; that yon will implore forgivenesis ; 
that you will endeayour as far as possible to undo the evil, and . 
that you wilt never repeat tlie wrong agaia. This is repentance ; 
and thie is the whole of it. Let these simple elements be traaa- 
lerred to God and to religion, and you have all tTiot is included 
in repentance. Be as honest toward God as yon have been many 
a time toward a parent or a fiieud ; suffer the laws of your nature 
to act as freely and with as little obstruction towards your Maker, 
as you hare done in your treatment of your fellow-heinga, and 
you will have no difficullj on the snbjecL You will see that 
I'epentance, M & leading doctrine of all religion, ie neither arbitrary 
nor unreasonable. The difflonlty ie, that wlien you approach 
religion yon are determined to find something unintelligible, 
eevere, and harsh, and you at once suppose that God in his 
arrangement there ie arhitiiiry and unkind. 

(4.) If the views thus far exhibited are well-founded, then they 
will do much in explaining the nature of the Divine agency in 
producing repentance. It is true that there is an important seusa 
in which he is the Author of it. It was true, as the disciples said 
■when Peter visited Cornelius, and saw the effects of the gospel on 
his mind, that " God liad granted to the Gentiles repentance uuto 
life," Acta xi. 18. It is true thattheLord Jeaus was exalted "to be 
a Prince and a Saviour, for to _(fi»B repentanae to Israel, andfoi'give- 
ncBB of sins," Acts v. 31. But it is also true that the Divine Mind 
does not repent for us. It is true that repentance is not created 
by mere physical power. It is true that the nature of the Divine 
agency is not to produce it independently of the laws of the mind 
itself, and of the efforts of the soul. It is your own mind that is 
to repent ; your own heart that is to feel ; your own tongue that 
is to mate confession ; your own soul that is to resolve that you 
will do wrong no more. The effect of the Divine agency, if I 
understand it, and if the views already suggested are correct, is 
to bring truth before the mind ; to make the mental vision clear, 
so that it shall be perceived; to remove the obstructions to tho 
fair operations of the mental laws, and repentance follows as a 
ninttpr of course. And in like manner whi;n he commands men to 
repent, it is not a command to crate emotions in their souls by au 
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net of tlieir own ■will ; to originate feeling by merely resolving to 
do it : — it is, to aUow tlieir minds to act according to tlieir nature ; 
to permit guilt, when pei'ceived, to produce its legitimate effect 
oa tlie soul ; to be as houest towards him, as tliey expect tlieir 
children to he towards themselyes. He presumes that ayery man. 
nnderetands the nature of repentance ; and that all that is required 
is, to secure the fair operation of the mental laws which he hsa 
ordmned. 

II. In the aeeond phice, evangelieal repentance, or repentanee as 
eonneeted Kith true religion in the soul, is a state of mind which 
arises from the perceptioit that all siti is committed againsi God. 
My meaning is, that when true repentance exists, the primary and 
main ground of the sorrow is, that the crime has been committed 
against him ; that his law has heeu violated ; that he has heen 
offended. It is not that it is disgraeefQl in the view of the 
community ; it is not that it will he attended with the loss of 
fevour or popularity among men ; it is not that a lather, or a child, 
or a neighbour has been wronged ; nor is it that it will he followed 
by punisliment in this world or tho next; — hut it is that God 
reg^idfi it as an evil thing, and that its chief evil is in the fact that 
it is a violation of his law. In casw when wrong has been dona 
to a hnman being — to a neighbour, or rektiTC, or stranger — tha 
chief evil in it, aa viewed by a true penitent, ia not tlie injury that 
has been done to man, bat the wrong that has been done to God, In 
true repentanee, the wrong that has been done to man may he com- 
parndvel J forgotten, and the attention flsed with ahaorbing and OTer- 
powering interest on the crime regarded as auoftence against God. 

As this is a point of much importance, and one which is not 
very clear to moat persons, I propose to show that it is so, and 

(a) In my tost, repentance is spoken of particularly in its 
relatinii to God ; — " testifying repentance tomard God." In t!ie 
parable of the prodigal son, the penitent ia represented ae saying, 
" I will ariee and go to my father, and will any nnto him, Father, 
I have sinned of/ainst heaven, and before thee," Luke xv. IS. 
When he came to his fathei', he said, "Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight," The errors and foliiea of his 
lifeappearedtohavebeen primarily against ieaven; the sins which 
he had committed against his father were, in his view, secondary 
in the magnitude of their evil to the same offences regarded aa 
committed against God, So David, in the flfty-flrst Psalm, says, 
" Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy 
eight," vcr. 4. And so in 2 Sam, xii. 13, where he refers to the 
same offence, he anjs, " I have sinned against the Lord." We 

la 
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are not to suppose that tlis prodigal aon "was not BenBilila tliat he 
lad been gailty of a great wrong towards Ms fetlier; hut that it was 
Beoondary in the magnitude of the evil as compared with the sin 
againat God. We are not to Buppoaa that David waa not senaible 
of the wrong that he Lad done to Uriah, or to the laws of the 
land, or of the injury which his example would do to men. Of 
all liis, he might have had, and prohahly did hava, the deepeafc 
coavietion; hat all this, when compared with the maguitade of 
the sin as committed agaiust God, was bo compaiatively trifling, 
that he said, " Against thee, thee only, hare I sinned, and done this 
eTil ia thy sight." The mind waa turned away from, everything 
else, and fixed on tie amazing ofience regarded »a committed 
against God, In that, the thonghta were absorbed and loEt; and 
it waa that which overwhelmed the soul of the penitent monarch. 
These inatances are evidently set forth in the Bible as examples 
of true repentance; and the design is to show that ia genuine 
repentance sin ia contemplated primarily as committed against 
God, and as an eTil in his sight. It derives its chief aggrava- 
tion from that iaot, and the prineipal sorrow of the eoul is, that 
SI h ff d d 



es W as 

domestic circle ; it was tnown nowhere else ; the wrong has been 
repaired ; the breach has been healed. Why is not that an end of 
it? W^hy should you he rer[uired to make another "issue" in 
regard to it, and go over, with all the sorrows of repentance, and 
the humiliation of a confession, before another being — making a 
double confession neceasary for a single offence, and leaTing nothing 
done till he is pacified? Wliat if in childhood you had a quarrel 
with another boy, and had " made it up," and then another person 
ahonld come in and should demand that you should make it up 
with him also ! 
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To explain this, I ■mill euTimit to yon a few remai'lta ;— 
(I.) Thei'e is a kiud of repentance -wiiicli ariaes fi'om the con- 
templation of a wrong regarded as cominitfed i^ttinet man. That 
is the common form in wliieh it esista in the world, and that we 
have all experienced. A neighbour has been wronged hy jou. 
You see it, confeas it, and obtain hia pai'don, and the matter 
between yon and him is settled. You have done all that you 
coald to rapaiv the evil ; he professes to be satisfied, and it would 
BOW be -wrong for him to inaiat on anything farther, or to allow 
thia to affect liis future treatmaot of yon. But does this do any- 
thing towards settling the matter between you and God t That 
is wholly another thing, and should be made the moat important 
thing. Your neighbour is not in the place of God; nor ia be 
authorized to act for him ; nor can he take npon himself to forgive 
the offence as committed against bim. Two boys liaye a quarrel. 
One is greatly in the wrong, and gi'eatly injurea Uie other. When 
the deed ia committed, he seea the wrong, regrets his passion, 
goes and makes humble confession, and is forgiven. That settles 
the matter so far as they are concerned, and perhaps so far as the 
entire group of hoys are concerned among wliom it liappeued. 
But there is another view of the ease much moro importantj it 
may be, than this ; and this hushing up of the quarrel does 
nothing in regard to that. The boy that did the wrong has a 
father, and the law of that father has been violated. He told him 
n t to g t tb t place. He commanded him to have nothing to 
d with th t b y He trained him to be gentle, and kiud, aiid 
fi t train his passions ; to avoid all occaaions of 

b wl to 1 u him ; to fear God, His law now has been 
1 t 1 h sels disregarded; his government despised; 

h m li as a f fh r, diBhonoured. The oJFence which the boy 
mm tt i Ta t the other was the act of a moment, produced 
u d tl ti nt of passion ; it was a single act of wrong : — 

tl If mmitted ngainst a father was a sin against long 

a 1 11 tra g; it involved the whole question whet]iuj: 

th f tJ to b obeyed or disobeyed, and had a direct bearing 

tl wl 1 Ij ct of paternal government. How it ia clear 
th t h wh he has settled the matter with the injured 

b y h d tl ng to settle it with hia own injured fatlier; 

a d th 1 1! t as viewed against him, is a much more serious 
evil tiian as viewed against the hoy who was directly wronged. 
If that son now lies true repentance, he will not only be affected 
by the offence viewed aa committed against his playmate, but he 
will feel that there is a much more important matter than this 
to he adjusted in liis own father's house. 
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(2.) This leads me to observe, tliat on a Bimilar principle the 
offences wliicli we ooianiie are to be regarded in tlieir direct 
relation to those who ate inimedinteiy wronged, and to tlieir mneh 
higher hearing on God. Yoa do wrong to a neighbour, or brother, 
in tlie ehnroh ; a wife, a loyer, a ati'anger. Ton become sensible 
of the wrong, confess it, repair it as far aa possible, receire forgive- 
ness, and the matter between you and the offended party is settled. 
You give each other the hand, and are friends again. But that doea 
not aftect another and a more important point — the relation of the 
offence to God. For illustration of this, there hM been no better 
case than that of David, Tliat he had done a great and grieroua 
wrong to Uriah and his fiimily there can be no doubt. But could 
all that wrong have been repaired, there was another and a mucb, 
more important light in which it was to be viewed. He had violated 
two of the poflitive commands of God. A professor of religion ; a 
prince ; the head of the covenont-people ; a man signally favoured 
hy God; occupying a most* prominent position in the world, — he 
had disregarded the law of his Mater, and trampled hia statutes 
in the dust. Hia sin had been publio, and of a most aggravated 
ohara«l«r ; and contemplating all ita relations, the offence as com- 
mitted against Uriah, in comparison with the same sin regarded 
as committed against God, was a trifle ; and he, therefore, under 
the feeling of genuine repentance, cried out, " Against thee, titee 
onVg, have I sirined, and done this evil in thy sight." 

(3.) Thia suggests, then, another thought in regard to true 
repentance. It may have been often exercised towards your 
fallow-creatures whom you have offended, and yon may have 
obtained their forgiveness ; and still the great matter pertaining 
to true repentance may be yet unsettled. You may have violated 
the commands of a parent, and may have repented of it and obtained 
hia foi^ivaness; you may have wronged a neighbour, and may- 
have confessed the wrong and obtained pardon ; you may have 
heen unfaithful in a public trust, and may then have done all 
you could to repair the evil considered as an offence against the 
laws of Boeiety ; you may have led the innocent Jnte error or sin, 
and then may hare done all yon could to repair the wrong so far 
as they are concerned; and still the most important qnestiona 
pertaining to those offencea are unaffected. They all have a rela- 
tion to God and his government. They are all to be considered 
aa violations of hia law ; as ao many wrongs done to him. Nothing 
hta been done in regard to that matter, nor do you meet either 
the primary or the full requifements of repenfanee until you go 
and say, "I have ainned against huajien;" "against tJiee, thee 
only, have I sinned, aud done this evil in thy sight." 
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III. In tlie GxM place, irtte repentance, as a part of relif/im, 
involves not oiily regret for past siji as an evil in the sight of 
God, but a purpose to abandon it and to do if no more. This poiut 
ia 90 ofavious that it will be necessary to dwell on it only for a 
TOometit. It IB clear that if there be no euoh purpose tJ) abaudon 
the sin, there can be no ganuine repeatance. If Dayid had intended 
to repeat the sin, over which he mourned, aseoon aa that was for- 
given, nothing would be more plaiu than that all his sorrow for tiie 
orime would have been hollow and ioBincere. His eotvow in that 
case could have arisen only from an apprebensiou of punishment, 
and not from any genaine hatred of fransgressiou. Had the prodigal 
son made his eouiession solely with a view to obtain the favour of 
his father, and acquire another portion of the estate, intending 
then to repeat hia nets of iugi'atitude and profligacy, it is clear 
that there could have been no gennine repentance ; no regret for 
his sin as each. In all casM of genuine repentance there muEt be 
& purpose to abandon the sin, and not to repeat the wrong. This 
principle, so familiar to us in our treatment of each other, is not 
less true in our relations to God, There, also, it is true in its 
largest, broadest sense — for all Bin ia regarded na committed 
against him. When one man has done ivrong to another, all that 
ie who hae been injured can require in order to Ms extending 
jbrgiveness is, that tlie offender should make acknowledgment 
and restitution for that particular ofienee- He could not demand 
that there should be an acknowledgment to hint of all bis sins, 
nor even that he should change hia conduct in regard to others. 
But iu refareuce to repentance toward God, it ia required that 
there should he sorrow for ever^ sin, and an wiiverml purpose to 
forsake the ways of transgraaaion. He that obraea before God 
profeaaing to exercise repentance, with a purpose to indulge in 
any one sin of any kind, shows that his repentance is as really 
false and hollow, as he does who intenda to make a confesaion to 
hia neighbour for any one act of wrong, and yet purposes to repeat 
the offence as soon aa he haa an opportunity. No man, therefore, 
can be a true penitent who does not intend to abandon all sin. 
Ko one becomea a true Christian who does not purpose to break 
away from every form of tranagression, and to lead a holy life. 
Men who become Christians are indeed imperfect. Thsy are 
liable to fall into ain. They do many things over wliich they 
have occasion to mouri!. But lie who professes to become a Chris- 
tian, intendiMg that this almll be so, purposing to repeat any sin 
and then to repent of it, manifestly knows nothing of true repent- 
ance, and can have no evidence of piety, " If I regard iniquity 
in my heart, the Lord will not hear me," Psa. Isvi. IS. 
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In Tiaw of the ttoughta Euggested in this discourse, yie may 
wmarlc, in coEeliision, — 

(1.) That as a mere jnental operation repentance in religion 
(toes not differ from repentance exercised on other suhjecfs. As 
a mere act of mind, repentance toward God does not differ froni 
repentance as exercised toward an injured parent or friend. How 
can itt The difference is iu the object towards which repentance 
is esereised, not in the act of repenting, aa a mere exercise of 
mind. Yet repentance, as a mental operation, is eaaily under- 
atuod, and all are familiar with it. Who is there that has never 
repented of anything that he has done ? Who that has not con- 
fessed a wrong t Who that does not now feel that he has much 
to regret in the past, and that there is much -which he oiu/M to 
contl'BS ? Be as honest toward God as yon haye been toward a 
parent, lover, or friend, and you would haye no difficnlty on the 
snhject of repentance. It won1d he easy to he understood, arid 
all jour difBonlties would soon Tanish. Religion, if this be so, 
is not unreal, arbitrary, and impossible ; it is a practicable thing, 
and it accords with all the laws of the hunian mind. 

(3.) It follows from the yiews presented, that repentance is not 
beyond the proper exercise of the power of man. Every man 
practises it. Every child repents. Every one has at different 
times felt regret for something that he has done ; has made con- 
fession ; has resolved to transgress no more ; has turned fl?om the 
evii conrse. This is repentance; and no one in such a ease baa 
resorted to any plea that it was impiBsible, or that it was nu- 
reasonahle. No one who has injured a friend ; no child who baa 
violated the command of his father, when he is convinced of the 
wrong, and when the duty of proper acknowledgment is pressed 
npon him, erer tliiuis of faking shelter under the plea that 
repentance is beyond his power, and that he cannot eserrise it. 
It is only in religion that we ever hear any difficnlty suggested 
on the subject; thereonlythatwe are told that it is beyond a man's 
power, and tliat we must wait for a Divine inflnence before it can 
be exercised. Bat why ahontd it be heyond a man's power in 
reference to religion more than anywhere else? IVhy easy else- 
where; why imposaible herfe? The anawer is plain. Men wish 
to find an excuse for not repenting; and regardless of any reflec- 
tions on the character of their Maker, rather than forsake their 
sins they charge him with requiring that which is iinpossible, 
and coolly atteoipt to satisfy themaelvea by saying that they have 
CO power to obey liia commanda. 

(3.) It follows, from wliat baa been said, tTiat it is the sinner 
who is to repent. It ifl not God who is to repent for him — for 
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God has done no ivroiig. It ia not tte Saviouv who is to repent 
for him — foe it ifl not he who has violated the law. It is not the 
Holy Spirit who is to repent for him— for how can that blessed 
Agent feel anch sorrow, or why shonld he? My impenitent friend, 
if is your own mind that is to repent ; your own heart that ia to 
feel sorrow ; your own feet that are to turn from the evil way ; 
your own month that is to make confeEsion. 1 know and nm 
persuaded that, if it is ever done, it will be hy the aid of the 
Holy Ghost; hut I know equally well that yoii yourself site to he 
the penitent, and that this is a wotk that cannot he done for you hy 
another. The mind that has done the wrong must repent. That 
Tery heart that has sinned must feel al! the sorrows of repentance 
that are eTer felt in the case ; those very eyes that have looked 
with desire on forbidden objects must weep, and must do all the 
weeping in the ease ; and those very lips that have been profane, 
or false, or impure, must make oonfession, and the confeesion can 
be made hy them alone. 

(4.) Finally, it is right and proper to call on men to repent of 
their sins. If they repent when they have wronged a friend, or 
violated the law of a parent ; if repentance is an operation of the 
mind, with which all a fam'Jiar 'f it ia not beyond the proper 
reach of the human an ad the sinnerhimself is actually 

to feel sorrow, and o make nfesB on, — then it is right to call 
on men to repent f h sms mmitted against God. The 
gospel, in approaohin m mm nda itself to their commou 

sense, and require f h ra on y hat which they themselves see 
to be reasonahle and p p It mea to them, and says that thej 
have sinned against God , that all am may he recarded as termi- 
nating on him, and as a violation of ilia law; th t^ th t 
there should he sorrow felt in the heart; that th h Id h 
willingness to go to him and make penitent ack wl dgm t d 
implore forgiTeness ; and that there should he 1 mn purp 
to repeat the wrong no more. This is what ti p 1 d ma ds 

of every sinner as a primary and essential condjti f 1 
Is it wrong in its demands? is it unreasonahl t 1 J 

What less eould it aslct And how could it meet the convietiona 
of yonr own minds in regard to what may he reasonahly required, 
if it did not demand this I When we summon yon, therefore, to 
repentance, we urge the appeal no less hy the conviction in your 
own minds of what is right, than hy the authority of God. 
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Aora iii. 19.—." Bepciit ye, therefore, and be eonvertfid, that jour aina may 

In the prosecution of the subject of repentaiipp, I proceed now 
to consider the question ftoiu repentance is of avail in the pro- 
curing of pardon ; or the relation of repontanoa to pardon in the 
Cliristiaii s^y&tom. 

It seems to be admitted on. all hands, that repentance under 
tlie Divine admiuistiufion is connected \vith the pardon of sin. 
Lord Herbert, the leading British Deist, laid down the neeessify 
of repentance as one of the ten fundamental truths taught hy 
nataral religion ; and held it to be indisputable that repentance 
wonld be effectual in securing fot^vencss. This is probably the 
sentiment of the great mass of mankind, whetlier they embrace 
the Christian system or not. As every child feels that if he lias 
done wrong towards a fatter he ought to repent of it, — and 
argues, and in general argues justly, that if he truly repents his 
father will forgive him, — so men seem to reason about their 
Great Father in heaven. This opinion is hald by the Christian 
in connexion with his belief in the merits of the sacrifice of the 
Hedeemer ; in what sense I will endeavour to explain in the 
sequel of this discourse. By others, — by avowed Deists, and by 
infidels in eveiy form, and by the mass of men,-— the reference 
to that eacrifice is excluded ; and it is held that mere repentauco 
without respect to that will be aecopttd by God, and will secure 
the pardon of sin 

The form in which the doctiine is held by those who do not 
prnotically enibiace Chiibtianity, piobably comprises the two 
following particulus tii-bt, that lepentance for a wrong dona 
is, under tlia Diviue adininittiation, enoaghj that is, that the 
Divine government is equitable and mild , that God is disposed 
to pardon ; that when one becomes aensible of a wrong done, it 
is all that the Universal Paient wiil or can require; and that 
repentance, theieloie, wilt secure theiestoiationto Divine favour j 
— and, secondly, tliat in fact they themselves <Jo exercise i-e- 
pentaiice — all the rcpeiitance that can reasonably be demanded. 
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When they have done wroJig, ttey say, they always regret it. 
They ore pained at heart. They are ready to make confession 
and lesfitntion as far as is in tieir power for the wrong done — 
e^eu though it was unintentional. They do not recollect an in- 
stance poiliaps in which this has not been done; and if such 
nn instance could be referred to in their past lives, they would 
lay down then hook or their pen, or leave their plough standing' 
in the fuirow and go at once and repair the evii. Thus, they 
t uat the actoont between them and justice is kept substantially 
bilanced and they entertain the hope that the Divine mercy 
will not be withheld from them in the great day. 

These aie th'' principles which prevail whore the Christian 
doctiine of seeking forgiveness through the mei'its of Christ ia 
laid out of view; and the question now is, whether these are 
somd principles — or in other words, what is the true relation of 
1 epentance to pardon ? Let ua examine the system now refen-ed 
to, in which theie is undoubtedly some mixture of tmth and see 
wliat is the correct doctrine th bj t Tl qm 7 w 11 h 
conducted by laying down f 

I. It wiU bo agreed o 11 
administi-ation thav i» tw p d 
ierm, where there is no rejjentant 
or its equivalent yor^'cCTiess 
repentance, it is probably eplyd a mwhtl gfa 
tion ; not in its strict and proper sense. When a man who is 
in tlie penitentiary, or who is under sentence of death for mnvder, 
is pardoned hy the esecative, the term means merely that the 
jienaUy is remitted, or is not executed. There has been in the 
bosom of the executive no such feeling exactly as is implied in 
the word forgiveness. His feeling in the case is distinct from 
that which be would have had if he had been personally wronged, 
and he who had wronged him had come and made penitent con- 
fession, and he had forgiven 3iim. 60 when in your heart you 
exercise foi^veness towards those who have iiy'ared you when 
they manifest no repentance — as the Saviour prayed for his 
murderers, " Father, forgive them," the feeliug is distinct i^ora 
what it is when yon see them truly penitent, and when in view 
of their repentance you declare them forgiven. You use the 
term in a somewhat lax and indefinite sense, as meaning that 
you do not hathour malice against them j that you wil! take no 
revenge for what they have done ; that yon will be ready actually 
to pardon them if tliey will apply Xa you for forgiveness. 

Repentance and forgiveness, in the proper sonee of the terms, 
have, in the commoft apprehensions of men. a very close con- 
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nexjon. It is a point on which we will all start togetter in onr 
inquiry, that there can be no pardon under the Divine govem- 
raent where there is no tme repentance. There is no one point 
pi-obHlily about whicli men would be better agi-eed than. this. 
The Deist supposes this ; all men suppose it. The hardened man ; 
the man who never felt one pang of regret that he has done 
wrong ; the man who wlioUj' justifles his own oonrse j the man 
who knows that he has done eyil, and who intends to persevere 
in it, cannot obtain forgiveness in any proper sense of that term. 
He may remain for a long time unpunished, the sentence of the 
law may be suspended over him, he may hnve many comforts 
and blessings, and his life may be filled with hilarity and joy; 
but it would be an abuse of liinguage to say that he was for- 
given oi pardoned. If he ever obtains pardon, in the proper sense 
of that term, it must he somehow in connexion with his exer- 
cising sorrow for what ha has done. This, then, is a fundamental 
principle in all religions. It is a point on which Christians and 
all olher men must agree. 'Wherever it leads us, we here start 
together. 

II. My second proposition is, fliaf mere repentance of itself 
tfill not repair ait evil which you hare done, and on account of 
vihu-h you feel compunction. Sin, or wrong done, produces evila 
which no mere reffret on the part of him who has done it can 
repair. It is not an universal truth that regret or compunction 
on the part of the oifender will put away the evil, and restore 
matters to the condition in which they were befoi"e the wrong 

This truth is perhaps sufficiently plain in itself without any 
ftirther illustration ; but as it is the dividing point between 
Chrisfianity and other systems ; as it is very mateual in under- 
standing the relation of repentance to pardon , and as it is an 
important fact in the character of the Divine administration, — 
it is of moment that it should be further illustrated 

It is an essential position in the view which one takes who 
rejects the doctrine of the atjinement, and who denies its neces- 
sity in order that repentance can he of avail, that " when men 
have transgressed the Divine commands, repentance and amend- 
ment of life will place them in the same situation as if they had 
never offended."* 

Now, is this so ? Is it a correct principle in regard to the 

Divine administration? Is it one that is sustained by the course 

of events ? WiU repentance and reformation of tliemselvos arrest 

the course of things consequent on transgression, and prevent 

" ilagee on tlie Atonement, p. 19. 
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any furthci' auiFeriii^ or punishment on accoiiiit of it ? Let ns 
look a moment at facts in. tho case, and see what repentanco 
■will and will not do. 

(«) In the common, occurrencea of life, does tl r n wl by 
intemperance and Toluptuousness has injured Is ha a te his 
fortune, and his health, find himself instantly e t d to the 
enjoyment of those blessings, on repenting of his p t dn f 
and resolving on future amendment? The aiisw pi niy is h 
does not, Eepentance, even the bitterest remoi'te w 11 n t d t 
It will not at once hring back the fortune that has been lost by 
gambling ; nor will it at onee restore the bloated and diseased 
frame of lie voluptuary to " the freshness of a child's." Nor 
■will it arrest at onee the pain and anguish of body and mind, 
and the disgrace which may have been engendered by the evil 
course. These tvavel on beyond the moments of repentance, and 
meet a man perhaps far on his way beyond the period when he 
penitently forsook the path of transgression. It is true, indeed, 
that repentance is one of the indispensable ways by whicb these 
evils are to he arrested, and that, as a consequence of that, a man 
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{a) ^ ill lepentance at once ai t the ! 1 y th w t d 
in folly and vice P It may indeed make you industrious and 
' plodding and virtuous at twenty-one, and ever onward. But 
will it recall the hours which you have wasted at the card-table, 
or in the company of the idle and the Worthless, or in absolute 
indolence, or in building castles in the air, or in following after 
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wild and illusive vagaries of the mind ? It may enable you to do 
somethiug hereafter ; but it will not i-epair the past, and through, 
the longest life you will suffer disadvantage from the want ot 
what you might have acquired in the wasted days of your youth. 
(d) Will repentance obliterate the paiit which you liave eauaed 
others by your misconduct? It may do much in many cases to 
effect this; perhaps in some cases it may remove it all. A frank 
and fuC confession, the expression of deep and genuine sorrow, 
(iwy in some instances wholly arrest and remove the anguish of 
heart felt by a father o a mother i v e v of youi ug atitude and 
disobed enoe But will t al vavs do th a " Is t tl e e sal 

law ? Alas that fathe s lo ka may have been tm ed p ema 
tui-ely giey by jon misco du t and no pen tence of you:s ca 
make one hair black aga n Or the b oken 1 earted i ■ire t nay 
be no V n the gra e usbed to the ea th and oonsig ed to tl e 
tomb by the ingratitudB and foil es of a so and no pe tence 
of yours ea b g h ni up aga to the cheerful 1 ght of the 
lining Look o or tl e past Ho y sn all a pa t of those to 
whom you have done wrong wl o h ve been inju ed or p'» ed 
by yon, aie now within yonr leaeh . To how few of them oonld 
you make confession and reparation if you should ttj ! Part are 
in tlieir graves. Part are in distant lands. Part scattered, over 
your own conntry. Here, the wrong struck a parent's heart [ 
there, the heart of a sister ; there, the heart of a wife — all now 
dead. Here, it planted a poisoned arrow in the bosom of a 
friend, and he is now far away. There, it reached a benefactor, 
and he is gone, you know not where. And there, the memorial 
of it is seen in the bowed form of a father, and how can you 
make his frame erect again, and restore to him the lustre of his 
earlier years? 

These are plain principles ; and they show us that repentance, 
however genuine and bitter, will not at once arrest the conse- 
quences of an evil course, and restore things to the condition in 
■which they were before. There are things which remain to be 
adjusted under the operation of God's moral government, which 
are not aflected by the mere fact of repentance. The relation of 
repentance to pardon, tlierefore, is nol that it necessarily arrests 
the evil, and prevents all future suffering on the account of sin 
in this world. And how can he who rgecta revelation, and the 
evidence there furnished of pardon, prove that it will arrest all 
these evils at any period of his existence? What will it do 
to repair the evils done to a murdered man ; to an injured father, 
mother, or sister ; to those inveigled into error or crime who 
may now be in tlieir graves P The grand principle which 1 seek 
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to lay 3own here is, that I'epentanoe does not of itself repair the 
wrong done ; and that " indemnity ia not a consequence of 
repentance here." • Can a rejector of revelation proue that it 
will be hereafter? What would he the hasis of such an argu 
ment? What " ooantev-factB" to those which have been stated 
ni'e there to show that it is prohable it wiU be ao ^ 

III. My third proposition is, titaf when tcromf has heen dune 
repentance vjili not do anyihiTig to reetore tofavom mtlho it some 
aei on the part of him tnho is offended and injui ed The whole 
matter lies in his hoBom, in his will ; in that which no power, or 
■wealth, or inflnence, or tears, can of necessity control. 

Repentance is always in view of a wrong done. Bat a wrong 
necessarily contemplates two or more persons ,■ for even when 
there seems to be but one, by a species of fiction of laii^age we 
show that it is essentially supposed there are two. We some- 
times, indeed, spealc of a man's wroiigiivj himself; doing injus- 
tice to himself, as if there were two persons concerned, the one 
acting gainst the other — the man's b[iser passions acting against 
his higher nature : — as when it is often remarked of a man that 
" the only enemy he has is himself." And so ws retain the 
same fiction of language when wa speak of our own follies and 
faults, and say that "we cannot /orjn'm oarseloet for what we 
have done." Even here we keep up the notion, that as a wrong 
it pertains to two. There must be an act of penitence in the 
one, and of pardon in the other, before it can be adjusted. 

In ail other instances, it ia clear that wrong pertains to two 
or more parties. A wrong is something done to another— to his 
feelings, character, property, government, family, health, limb, 
life, or aouL There are two parties — the injurer and the injured ; 
the wrong-doer, and the individual, or the corporation, or the 
government that has suffered. When a wrong is done, therefore, 
it becomes at once tm. alBiir pertaining to two or more paities. 

It follows, therefore, tliat when a wrong is done, it is not the 
mere act of tlie one party that will heal it. Thei'e must be a 
common or joint action in the ease. The friend who has been 
injured must act, as well as he who h j dhmthp t 
as well as the child ; the government as 11 th bj t 

It is clear, also, that whatever m b tl f 1 n tl e 

action of the one who has done the ■« ng th m t b s e 
action or expression on tho part of th jm d b f the 
difficulty is removed. The Baoilfi.ce n ust t ly b b u ht t 
must be accepted ; the recompense mn t t ly b t nd d t 
must be received ; the confession must not only be made, it must 
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be admitted to be satisfactory. On tlie part of the injured and 
the wronged there mu t bo some aiiangemenf made ii the caae 
Bome piouLo some evpiession of a leadine'-s to pardon and to 
liave the difficult} htaled— and if he be a moral governor to 
have the ptnalty remitted — befoie he who liaa done the wiong 
can have evidence that his own arrangement for removing the 
difficulty V.1II avail It would not do foi a child to disobey & 
parent, and then to maltL su h an acknowledgment m the case 
as ho hinmelf shoald please and demand that thit should be 
accepted and as httlc ■would it do for him to do ■niong pre 
sunm^ on what 1 e supposed to b the olemenci of his father m 
such a case Such, an aiTangement on his own patt and such a 
piesunptior would do nothing to heal the breach or to reheve 
the difficulty m the case It will t d t p m th 

chaiactei of any one too iiit A hild m 1 g ini^t 
hazaidous espenmpnt -when he j) si le th f be f 

even a parent He la making m t h d w II 

■wicked experiment ■whojnestimes fh k d bs d f b 
anoe of a tiiend when he pio^oke 1 t I A h b d 

is making a most hqzaidons, as w 11 Id p nm t h 

presumes on the patience and forb f th m t k d d 

affectionate wife, by treating her w th It and t f ! 
There is a point beyond which, e ft 1 1 t II t 

■will not be safe to presume on th ki d d f b f 

any one, however kind, or genero bl H f tl 

may a man presume on the kind aa dfb-n fGd 

about whom he knows so little PHw yhk wthth 
w uld pt ff ■ g f tra "T 68 th 1 1 11 

tl f t th 1 p f h d w g th t h uld 

d th f th t and gl th t w 111 th 

■p f b k d t t h tP 

T! t q f th U laes wh wr has bee 

d wh th th la y t d I t th p t f 

1 toh thvighb d twlhhwhh 
d t Id ( e f tb t ty f p d 11 y k 
gl b t hia har t y tl t m ght f 1 y 

tl m p h p with taigi dfhp Btj 

wtrathgm thUtV t t 

1 p t g m t so p m 

Nwwhtl th jt f Iti ptedth 

A d th ht gmthisth bee Ihpt 

fGdthwthtpt wlib tdwflpd 

Bejecting as he doee, systematically d p jl U I 
tion, what does he pretend to r !j th t 11 fui h h 
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' That it mat/ be so may be true ; but does he Jmow it? 
How can he know it ? How can he know anything about it ? 
The merejiicl of repeiltaneo is certainly no evidenee of pardon ; 
for millions have repented of a wrong wlio never have been 
forgiven ; and the mere fact that a wrong-doer experiences 
remorse is no evidence that ho who haa been, ■wronged will ho 
disposed to forgive. 

Here then, again, we part with the rejector of revelation. 
We, who profess to believe in the Christian system, suppose that 
God ha$ made an arrangement on this very subject, and has 
made it known to na in his word. We not only profess to know 
what repentance is, and to presnme that the injured and the 
wronged in the case will he disposed to accept of the expressions 
of penitence, but we profess to have, what the case demands, a 
staiement from hira on this very point, which relieves the whole 
difficulty, and which assures ns that in connexion with i-epentance 
our sins will he blotted out. We have, then, what is requisite 
when two parties are concerned, — as there always are when 
wrong is done ; we have the statement of the one who is injnied, 
that repentance on the part of the other will be followed by 
forgiveness. There is but one qneation which remains to be 
asked on the subject to fill up tho argument, and to give ua 
information of all which it is needful for ns to know. It is, iu 
what way it is eansiste«t for God to do this ; or what is the 
arrangement by which it is done. This is not indeed absolutely 
necessary for us to !tnow, — since if we offend another it is 
soffieient to be assured tliat he regards it as consistent for him. 
to foigive, and the fact that he will do it is really all we need ; 
but stiil there would be an advanta^ in being made acquainted 
with, the method by which it is done if we could It mi^ht 
give ns some enlaiged views of his character, it might enable 
us more to admire the plan 

IV This leads me, then, to the statement of a fouith proposi- 
tion, t7iat the eioiciae of repenlarKf is ma<le available and efica- 
eio»i tn the cms, thtoagh the atoaeinent maJe by the tuit-iowr — 
01 in viitne of his death regarded as a saciiflce for 6tn Tho 
ciL0i(.ise of repentance in conneixion with the atonement meets 
all the neeessary conditions of pardon, and is the only plan 
which docs The meaning v, that the death of Chiiat as a 
sacrihce has done so mnch to repair the wxong done by sin, that 
novr paidon may consistently follow repentance Two oi three 
remirlis, I tiust, will make this dear 

First, as alicidy obseived m all (aocf where iept.nt\TlcB is 
piopci, a uiiHig hia btcn done — an iij ii / Im been the lesult of 
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(hut whicli cauBCS repeiitaiicB i since if there is i/o wrong, no 
injury, there is no occasion of repentance in any case. Bat 
mere sorrow or regret on your part, however urgent or pi-o- 
traeted, does nothing to remove that wrong, or repair that 
injuiyi and the wrong must he in some way repaired hefore 
i-epentance can he satisfactory. A sample case will make this 
clear. A father, in moderate eirciirastances, sends hia son to 
college, away from home. The father has just the means of 
maintaining him there by meeting the ordinary and necessary 
espenses^and no more. He gives his san. repeated and solemn 
charges on tlie subject of economy in his expenditure, assuring 
Mm that he can oiilj" meet tei-m-hills and the expenses of living 
on a prudent scale. In particular, he charges him not to enter 
a certain house of entertainment, though entirely respectaHe, 
and though kept by a man. every way respectable. Solely ou 
the score of neoessaiy economy, he enjoins tliis duty on him, 
and makes it a point of absolute command. At the end of the 
year a large bill, wholly beyond Ms power to meet, is sent to 
him from that prohibited house. The son confesses the wrong, 
expresses regret, and asks for pardon. Is there nothing to be 
done in the case hut simply to forgive him on that c f ? 

True, it may be that the worthy man who sent the b 11 h d 
authority to trust a minor, and that the father might t b 
legally bound iu the matter ; but there la the sentiment fh ur 
strong iu the father, and equally strong in this resp t h 
son j— and what is to be done ? It is out «f the questi f fh 
tather to pay; and the esistence of tliat very debt op 
pre t y m t b t fh f U d th so h 

qestiwht tbd fhivlfldsobde Ul 
tl w thy edit w 11 f th d bt h I h t 
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by all parties, that the complete I'econeiHatiou consequent on 
repentance was made effective hy the interposition of the fiiend, 
and tliat hnt for tliis, there was no way ia which it could ha¥<i 
oocm'red so well, if at all. Now it is conceivable that the act of 
the fnend might be known only to the fathor, and that all that 
the son might Jinow about it might be the mere declaration of 
the father that he would forgive him, and that in some way he 
had QiTimged the debt. Still, it would have a better moral 
influence on his mind that ho should know all about it — especially 
if the friend had been himself at some eonaiderable self-denial in 
doing what iie had done. 

Secondly, repentance is connected with pai'don, because it is in 
close connexion with that wliieh is designed to be an expression 
of the evil of the sin ; with that which is done to repair the evil 
and the wrong. My regret and sorrow show ray conrietion 
that the price that was paid, or the suffering that was endured, 
to repwr the wrong, was deserved by me. I express my regret 
mainly in view of that, and i-egard that as an exponent of the 
measm'o of ray ill-desert. The ancient penitent led his victim to 
tlie altar, laid his hands ou his head, confessed his sin, and 
the victim was slain — the penitent acknowledging that he 
deserved to die. We approach by faith the Great Victim that 
was slain for sin ; confess our transgressions before him ; lay our 
hands on his head ; and confess that the stroke that descended 
on him was deserved by us ; tliat his sufferings were an exponent 
of our guilt. 

Tldi'dly, in such cases, repentance is connected with a promise, 
an a&surance on the pait of God that he will forgive We have 
setn in the former pait of this discourse that a wrong pertains to 
two parties and that the action of each is u cessaiy in oidei to 
foigneness The action of the offended and injuied party ii 
this cise — God — consists in the airangemeut which he has made 
in Older that paidon may be consisfsnt with his justice and in 
the assurance tliat it niaj be obtained by lepentance The 
Christian leh^ion is tiie only one that is clmiaeteiized by a 
^omiae m pledji on the pait ot the lleity and thtia is lo 
promise of paidon made to men except in coimtxioii with 
lepentance and none e\eu then es.capt ii mcw of the gieat 
Saciiftce made on the cioss Lvery otbei kmd of lehgion is 
conjectuie — lancy — x^^tO — "' ^f ^t will be moie agreeable to 
have It dignified with a highei term the deduction of icTson 
No other system howe\ei makts pietensions to aj9?on«e of tie 
foia:i\eness of suis In the Chriatiai ichemc lepentmce avails 
to piocuie paidou bee lusc God his hira elf raid all the iiiUj, 
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mcnts oil hia part to make pardon consistent and pi'oper; and 
because, in view of these arrangements, he has oxpresaed a 
willingness to receive the penitent again to his arms. 

The conoluBious to whicli we have been conducted by the 
arguments in this discourse are these : — 

(1.) That there is no certainty in regard t th f g sa f 

sins in Deism, in Infidelity, in Heathenism Th I 

that any promise is made in either ofthmtht m myb 
foi^iven even on the bitterest repentance th d 

that they are bo pai'doned. No voice fr 1 
the fact tliat they mif/ ie foi^veii ; no vo I 1 es th t th y 
are. The weeping and broken-hearted pemt t t 1 yith 

no assurance that Hia sins are blotted out h p 

that the paternal arms of the Deity aie t d d t b -a 
him. All is conjecture ; all is wnceitainty 11 d tt t t 
that which, we need when we feel that w h d — 

for then onr eruahed and sufftrinif heaits ry t f d 

that we maybe pardoned, for 'jome knid sol d tkt 

we may be, that we are forgiven 

(2.) The hopes of Infidehty aio a iiulaf f th p flea 

which the infidel himself is obhga I (. I tid H m t h Id I 
doea hold that repentance doea rot ili I h vil wh h 
makLs in the actual course of BTenls lli I. t doe t est 
the pioperty ol the drunkard or the g mbl tk p d 

thiift thit it does not gnc \i„0'ar and 1 gth £ 1 y t th 
frame enenated by dissipation that it d t re 11 th 

murdered flora the grave that it does not b b k th k pe 
of youth wasted in folly that it doea t ea ly ec 
foigiveness from an mjnred parent oifi 1 Adjt th 
lery fioe of all these things he holda tb t p t vith t 

anything eke la all that is necessary to tm w y th wratl f 
God, and to aiTest the evils caused by th It f h 1 
He liolds that a sigh, a groan — though on th d th bed— 11 
that ia needful to make it certain that the i g bl k t 1 
will bo blotted out, and that his soul will be landed safe in 
heaven, IVhy doea he hold this ? What promise has ho P 
"Where does the analogy of nature sustain him ? "Where — where 
are the facts on which he builds auch a hope P 

(3.) Christianity is the only form of religion that addi'esses 
words of consolation to the broken-hearted penitent. It is tlio 
only religion that approaches man with a promise from heaven. 
It accords with the analogy of nature so fai' aa to teach that 
man ni!(s( be penitent if he would hope for pardon; and Ihen, when 
natare leaves us as a guidCj it takes up the matter and shows us 
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how and why it may be done. It comes to man with an aseiii'ance 
that Odd now will accept the confeasiona and tears of the eontrita 
itt heai't, and that the offender maybe restoi'cd to favour. 

It meets us just where we tr>ant to be met ; just at the point 
where our embarrassment is greatest. "We are weeping, suppose, 
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forgiveness, and by the imparting' ot peace to the soul — a piedge 
of the truth of its message. How this is what we want. It 
meets us at the ver}' point where wb need it. It is a beam of 
light coming down where all is dark ; it sheds peace ou a soul 
where all was perplexity and trouble. 

It is in accordance, then, with what he needs, when we exhort 
the penitent to go to God ; to confess his sins ; to look up to 
him through the Great Sacrifice made on the cross for man, for 
pardon. Such an exhortation meets the obvious wants of our 
nature, and should lead every guilty man at once up to God ; and 
in executing my commission in addressing the guilty and thedying, 
I would earnestly entreat each one of you in view of what has been 
said, to go to the God against whom he has sinned, and confess 
his transgressions, and plead for mercy. " Eepent, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be Hotted out." 
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SERMON XSIII. 

THE PIin/JSOPHICU. NECESSITY OP EErEJTTANCE. 

LuKB siii. 3, 5. — "Eicept ye repeat, ye shall all likewise periah." 

The reference in tliis declaration, twice repeated by the Sa-viour, 
is to those Galileans who were put to death hy Pilate wjiile 
offering their sacrificea, and to those persons in Jerusalem on 
whom the tower of Siloam fell. They were supposed, by those 
who brought their ease before the Sayioar, to have been punished 
in this way for their nncommoii guilt. He con'eots that mis- 
ajiprehension, and takes occasion to state to those who had 
addi-essed him, that unless (/sej/ repented, they should all likewise 
pei'ish. The meaning is, not that they would perish in the 
same manner, bat that they would as eertainlff perish. There 
was no way of avoiding that which was fairly implied in the 
word perish, but by repentance. The Saviour has, therefore, in 
this passage, strongly affirmed the necessity of repentance in 
oilier that men may be saved from destruction. 

In the two previous discourses I have considered the nature 
of repentance, and its relation to pardon in the Christian system. 
1 enter now on a consideration of its necessity as o cofidiiion of 
salvation. 

In the Scriptures thei'e are two indispensable conditions of 
salvation prescribed — repentance and faidi. The inquiry is at 
once suggested to a reflecting mind, why these two things we 
selected as the essential conditions of salvation, or why the 
question of eternal life and death is made to turn on the het 
that they do or do not exist in the mind. "Why has God selected 
these two states of mind, rather than any other two, as consti- 
tuting the bads on which we are permitted to hops for his 
favour P The inquiry has more difficulty, perhaps, in reference 
to faith than to repentatice; but stUl, no one can help asking 
why God has made repentance indispensable to salvation ? Is 
the appointment aibitrary, or is it demanded by some law of 
oar nature? Is it because ho chose to specify some condition, 
though in a manner immaterial what, — like the selection of ona 
tree out of many treas in Pai'adise,— as a tost of man's obedience ; 
or will repentance so meet tho evils that are in the soul as to 
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mftlre it proper to demand this aa a condition of salvation? Is 
it the mere appointment of iciU on the part of God, or is there 
something existing in our own hearts and lives to he affected by it, 
which. lualtes it impossible that me should be saved, in any proper 
sense, without it ? 

In connexion with these questions of a philosophicHl character, 
(here is another class of a somewhat more practical kind, "Why, 
in reference to salvation, and as a condition of it, has God re- 
quired us to exercise sorrow of heart, ratlier than insisted on a, 
coiTeot moral character as o condition P Would it not be more 
worthy of God to make eternal life depend on virtue and bene- 
volence; on honesty and truth; on the faithful discharge of oar 
duties in the family and in public life, than on any mere state of 
the feelings P And why is it that he requires the man of many 
years and many virtues, and the youth of great aniinhleness 
and purity, to renounce all confidence in these virtues, and all 
dependence on them, and to approach his throne weeping over 
the errors of a life ? Can he require feigned soitow ? Can there 
be virtue in forced and affected tears P Can there be tiiat which 
will commend us to Him when a man of uprightness, a man of 
honour, a man of truth, shall "bow down his head like a bul- 
rush," and weep like the vilest sinner ? Why has he made the 
path to heaven a path of sorrow at all P Why must we go there 
with the head bowed down with grief P Why has he made the 
road a ihorn~hedge, and not planted it with roses ? Are there 
no joyous emotions that might have beou made the conditions 
of salvation P Is there nothing that would make the eye blight, 
and the heart cheerful, and the soul glad, that might have been 
selected, of at le^t equal value with pensiveness and a heavy 
heart, with melancholy and tears ? 

Such are some of the feelings which spring up in the minds 
of men when we come to urge on them the duty of repentance. 
My desire is, if possible, to meet those feelings, and to show that 
they are not well-founded. I shall aim to prove that the re- 
quisition of repentance is not arbitrary, hut is baaed on the 
nature of things, and that a man MUST wjpent, or peuish. I 
shall endeavour to vindicate the character of God, alike from his 
right as a Sovereign to make this a eondition, and fi'om the neces- 
sity which there is in the nature of things that we should exer- 
cise repentance if we would obtain hia favour, or enjoy peace. 

I. In the first place, God has a riffht to appoint lenns on wJiic7t 
he tvill hestov) his favours on his creattires. I will endeavour to 
show you that he has this right. 

(I.) It is a common right which all exercise when they have 
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favours to confer on others. A ehai-ter for a college or a bank 
is thuB conferi'ed. A grant of land to an institution of learning 
is thus bestowed, A copjrijj-ht of a book, or a patent for an 
inYention in the arts, is thus secured. A right of y\ay, a 
privilege to coiiatrnct a bridge ov a draw ; a " permit" to build 
a liousB or a factory, ia thus secured. The right of citizenship, 
or the freedom of a city, ia thus conferred. All such favours are 
connected with conditions expressed or implied i and no one 
dottbta that a govemmeiit has the right to specify the conditions 
on which the favour may be enjoyed. It ia inherent in the very 
fact, that we have that to confer which will be regarded a^ a, 
favmir or Soon by others. The only thing to guard tliis, or to 
prevent its being oppressive, is to be found in the character of 
the government or of the individual who has the power of con- 
ferring the favour ; and in the fact that the corporatiou or 
individual, on whom it is proposed to confer it, is under no 
obligation to accept it, if it is regarded as unjust ; that is. if it ia 
considered tliat there would be no advantage in accepting it on 

(2.) God has actually dealt thus with his creatures in the 
bestowment of his favours. He has never relinquished the right 
to prescribe to men in evejytM«g on what terms his favours may 
be enjoyed. He has actually appointed conditions, by compliance 
with which, alone his favour can be hoped for— condiliona as 
clear as were ever piesonbed in a charter for n college oi a bank, 
or a patent of nobihty m'ide out by a sovereign to a feudal 
bareu Life, health, reputation, success in business, are all his 
gifts and he has proffered them to men only on certain con- 
d ti ns a d tl ditions are clearly apecihed Heatlh, for 

lUu trat n n II cases his bestowment , and he has an 

ah lut ht — ht which he is constantly exeroMing — to 
Stat t ma n hat conditions of tempemnce, prudence, care, 
ad 1 anl n as t may be enjoyed, and if the man does not 
h se t mply vith those terms, the blessing will be withheld 
Ih n which he can ottf/inaie any other conditions 

on which the blessing may ba secured, oi by whu,h he can 
induce God to depait horn these terms in \as ease by tpecial 
favoui, tnd confei the gift by miiicle Life is his gift, and he 
has a light to hay on ^hat teims it may be possessed and 
enjoyed Pioperty is thus also his gift, and he has a light to sav 
how it mav be pioouied ffind retained Heaven is his home, and 
he his a light to say on what tenns man iniy bo peimitted to 
dwell theie It is hia to bestow a haivist on thi husbandman, 
and ef[iial)"V his to piosciiho the conditions rn whi^h it maybe 
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done, and to specify as the couditiiil tl it it slnl! be b> industty, 
and by the cultivation of the earth in the pi opei teasoa and in 
the propel' manner. It is true that man has the power to reject 
the condifions— just as a company has power to icject a tank 
eharteri but it is equally tiui, tliat if it is done aud the man 
prefers to spend the time of sowing and mgatheiing in idleness, 
the favour will be conferred in no other mannei The only 
appropriate question to be asked in the ease is nhethei God has 
in fact appointed anything as mdispociable conditions of his 
favour, tiiat gettled, every quettion on the subject may be 
regarded as at I'est. 

(3.) These remarks are espLCially true in regaid to ai ff d 
He who violates a law, eats hinistlf off fiom any claim f f u 
under that law ; and if he obtiuns any favour, it m t b n 
Bueh conditions as the oue who is injured or wron d ! 11 
choose to prescribe. You have wronged a friend or an gl b 
It is deaiiy not yours now to prescribe the conditions h 1 

he shall for^ve the offence, and receive you to his fa n bat 
his. A child violates your commands. Do you not f I th t 
yon have a right to prescribe the terms on which he m y bt ii 
forgiveness? Do you not feel that it is yours to be&tow oi 
withhold pardon as yon please ? You have a professed friend 
who has wronged yoa. Tho offence is undeniable \ it is admitted. 
Do you not feel that you have a right to prescribe the terms on, 
which he may enjoy your friendship again ? And if you h uld 
require that he should express regret, and confess the w ng 
and repair the evil as fej as is in his power, would jou think 
that he had a right to complain of you P And would y th k 
it a sufficient answer to such a demand should lie say, tl t u h 
a requirement is arbitrary, and that yon might have sel ted 
some easier conditions, and tiiat you might have pla t d the 
path of return witli flowers rather than with thorns Ho 
obvious would he the answer, that it is as easy to nak tl 
confession as it vsas to do the wrong ; that the one really ju d 
in the case is himself, and not you ; aud that as to tlie (/ u 

the cise he planted thera in the path and not i/ou 

The whole question theiefoie, m legard to the necessitv of 
repentance is a condition of salvation might he lett on this 
gioand 'We might come and say to men, that God his great 
favours to bestow on hit. creatuies but leseivcs the light to 
pi escribe the conditions on which they may be received oi that 
as one whose liw has been iiolated he retains the right which 
all ■ttho are ■« onged claim of specifying the conditions on 
■wl leh piidnn may be obtaii ed B it the ilicet -which I hid 
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particularly in view was not ta show tiiat he had a tight fo 
preswibe some condition of hisfuvour, but io ahovr v/hj repentance 
is one of those conditions. Is Uiere anything in the nature of 
the ease which made it proper that this slionld be selected P 
This leads me to remark, 

II. In the second place, thai repentance U in fact an indispens- 
able condition to testoratwn to fiiovr tnhe » one has do i ^niong 
It eannot be otbeiw:se "When an oftenee la committed whea 
wtong IS done when a law has been violated theie is no war 
by which the forfeited favoui can be regained in. any case but 
by that which is implied in true lepentanoe —by a pioeess 
invohmg qU the elements oi giief legiet confession confu loii 
of face and purpose to abandon the evil comae which are 
included m repentance toward God The place fiom which tlie 
offender fell is neier regained but bj coutiition the path by 
which he must ascend to that lost height is a pathway of tea s 
If this be so it will be seen that God bj lequinng rtpentance 
as a condition, of his returning fiivoui is acting in actoidaice 
with the great principles on whith the wotld la m fact govenied 
That it IS so W^1I I tiust, be made plain by a few simple 
. ilinstrations I shall '^ary the illustrations, though with some 
hazard of lepetition because I wish to show yon that this is tlie 
way in which the affairs of tliia world are conducted. 

Let tia return a^ain to tho case of a fatlier. Your child 
violates your law ; offends you ; ie guilty of palpable disobedience. 
He is so old that he can be treated as a moral agent, and is 
capable of acting under a moral govemmeiit. He has done 
much to forfeit your favour, and to incur your displeasure. He 
has become the companion of the dissipated and the vile ; aud 
with such associates has wasted the fruit of youv toil. Towards 
that son you will cherish still the feelings of a father ; hut I may 
appeal to any such unhappy pwent to say, whether he could 
admit him to the same degree of confidence and favour as before, 
without some evidence of repentance. You demand that he 
should express regret for his errors and folEes ; you requu'e 
evidence, that will be satisfactory to you, that he does not intend 
to do the same thing again; you expect proof that he will be 
disposed by a virtuous life to repair, as far as possible, the injury 
that he has done your name and your hononr as a father; and 
the moment you hear him sincerely say, " Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee, and am not worthy to bo 
called thy son," that moment you are ready to go out, and to 
throw your arms round his neck, and to forgive him— and kot 
TILL THKN. You could Hot do it consistently with self-respect ; 
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with tlie good of your own family with the character whiph 
yon mean to maintain as a father, until then Ihere la nothing 
else that can be a substitute for this He may come back laden 
with " pearls and barbaric gold ;" he may have become eminent 
in learning ; he may liave encircled hia brow with lanrels won 
in the field of battle, — hut these cannot be a substitnte for th? 
confession and repentance which you demand as a father If still 
proud, and insolent, and disrespectful to yon how can you lay 
your hand on his head and bestow on him a father a blessing •' 

Let us recur to anoSher illustration. \ou had a friend. Yon 
thought him sincere. But he betrayed you; and in feeling, in 
property, and in character, you have been made to snifer by him. 
I ask any man, whether he can receive snoh a ffiend again to his 
ijoaom, and press him to his heart, without some evidence of 
regi'et for what he has done, and some proof that hs will not do 
it again. You cannot do it. You cannot foi^ce your natare to 
do it. The sea might as well break over the iron-bound shore, 
or the river ilow back and agwn cUmb np the mountain side 
down wliicb it had leaped in cascades, as for you to do it. You 
will satisfy youi-self in some way that he regveta what he has 
done, and that he intends not to do it again, or yon can NEVER 
receive him with the confidence of a friend. Your nature, 
though in other respects yon may be gentle and pliant as the 
osier, is as firm on tliis point as the everlasting hills, and is, in 
this respect, but the conntevpart ond the image of God, who 
does the same thing. Mind can never do otherwise. You 
cannot make it do otherwise. It would be worth nothing if it 
could do otherwise. 

Let ua lake another illustration. It nay be drawn fi'om the 
case of one who has committed an offence against the community 
— the case of a man who has been guilty of theft, burglary, arson, 
or forgery. The whole community demands evidence tliat he 
has repented of his crime, and that he purposes to do so no 
more, before it will admit him again to its favom-. If you go 
into his cell and find him alone on his knees before God confess- 
ing the sin ; if you see evidence in him of regret and soi-row 
that the deed was done ; if yon believe that t]ie reformation is 
entire and sincere, the community will receive him agmn to its 
bosom, and will forget and forgive the past, and be may rise 
again to public confidence, and to affluence and honour. But if 
none of these things ai-e seen ; if ho spends the years of his 
sentence snilen, and hai'dened, and pro^e, and without one 
sigh or tear, he is never forgiven. Ha may have paid the penalty 
of tlie law, but he is not forgiven, and the community is not 
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disposed to rcceire him (o favour; and lie goes fortb te moet 
still tlie suspicions irnd frowns of nn indignnnt world; to be 
watched with an ei^le eye, and to be excluded all liis life from 
the affections and confidence of mankind. 

"We will take another instance of the operation of tliis law. 
It is that of a man who baa wasted bis health and property by 
intemperance. He. was once in prosperous circumstances; saw 
around him a happy family ; was respected and beloved ; enjoyed 
health, and was rising to honour and afdnence. He yielded to 
temptation, and all was swept away. Peace fled from liis dwell- 
ing, and his wifo sits in, poverty and teats, and his children are 
gi-owing up in idleness and vice, and he himself is fest hasten- 
ing to a drunitard'a grave. la tbero any way now by which 
health, and domestic peace, and property, and respectability can 
be I'egained ? There is, if he has not gone too ftir — if he has not 
come tno near the end of life. Bnt how? By this course; — 
He will reflect on bis sin and folly. He will feel deeply pained 
in view of the evil that he has done. He will lament the course 
of life which has driven comfort and peace from his dwelling. 
He will resolve to forsake the ways of sin, and will abandon for 
ever the intoxicating bowl He will reform his life, and will 
become sober, indnatnous, and kind, will labour to pay his debts, 
and to establish his credit again; and, if he does these things, 
health will again revisit hia frame, and peace his family, and 
his farm will asfam be fenced, and ploughed, and sown, and the 
rich harvest wiil again wave in his fields. But this is the very 
way in which God reqtiires the sinner to come back to himself— 
the path of repentance He i equires hira to reflect on the past ; 
to feel that he has pursued a gnilfy course ; to break off bis trans- 
gressions, and to lead a diffetent life. Why should it be thought 
more strange in rehgion than in the actual course of events ? 

The same is true, to take one more instance, in the case of a 
gambler. He has been led on by the arts of tempfa,tion till he 
has lost his all. He had received an inheritance from a wealthy 
fether. Now it is entirely gone. From one step to another be baa 
been drawn into temptation, till he is stripped of all, and is 
penniless, and ia ready to give himself up to despair. Is there 
now any way by which he can emerge from this depth of woes, 
and become a man of respectability and of property again ? 
There is one, and bnt one. It is a sh-ait and a narrow path, lifce 
that which leads to heaven. He will rejlect on the sin and folly 
of his course. He will feel pain and sorrow at the remembrance 
of that hour when he yielded to temptation. Ho will mourn in 
the bitterness of his kouI over that sad day. He will resolve 
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that lie will never enter a gambling-room again ; that he will 
seek to i-epair his fortune, not in that way, hut in a better way ; 
that he will devote his life to a course of eteady iudustry and 
virtue ; and if he will do all these things, ha may regain the 
confidence of his fellow-men, and God yfiil bestow on hiin wealth, 
and respeetability. But this ia substantially the way in which 
a sinner is to retiirn to God. This ia repentance. 

So in rcapect to indolence, vice, dissipation, ciime in all forms. 
If men ever tura hack the evils which result from tlieso sins 
and follies ; if they ever escape from the withering and blighting 
curse whioll pursuea the wicked, it must be in connexion with 
repentance. If there ia no evidence of ropentnnce and reform, 
that witliering and blighting influence will pursue the traus- 
gresBOr over sea and land, to the end of tlie world, and to the 
end of life. He can never escape the corse of violating the laws 
of heaven, until ho gives evidence of sinpcra sorrow for his 
offence. But the moment that is done, the avenger ceases to 
pufsue him ; hia friends come again around him; he finds peace 
again in his own bosom ; and tha winds and the waves, the 
sunshine aud the dew, the shy, the clouds, and the earth, man. 
and his Maker, join, to bieas him, 

III. My third general argument is, tJiatJ^om fh^ ttatwe of the 
mind itself, when one has done wrong, thsre can be no secjwi'Jy Jbr 
permanent pcaee hut hy repentance and forgiveness. I say per- 
m ent p Id tdythfc temp ry jie ce y b 

bt d Id tdytit my mtbh ppy h n 

hh d Btthqti bfnsw 

p m t d subst ti 1 h pp 
Id dthtmybmd 

a d t th f t w th t 11 th t 
p t I t th th w y 

pp t d b-v h h th gu Ity 
t th t ( f ti IS f t 
1^ C t 1 1 th t th 

ft 'p t 

When a man has done wrong, one of the quesfiona which must 
occupy his attention is, in whet way he can he happy though he 
Aits done the wrong. How can he avoid the usual effects of 
guilt in the soul in producing trouble ? He has wronged another 
in dealing with him ; he has concealed the defects of an article 
in trade ; he has made a false repreaentation ; he has made a 
wrong entry on his books ; he has robbed his employer ; he has 
forged his name to n check,' he has left his father's house at 
night, and visited a senne of revelry and sin. One of the ques- 
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tions -whioh the mind einnot pracficnllT e\ade in snch cases is, 
how can this wiotig be done, and yet the wiong doex be calm 
and happy? And heie is the question wlimh is now hcfoie as 
Can the mind find permanent hippiness wilbout lepentaoce^ 
Or is that the -nny whicli nature lias piovidcd in ordei to obtiin 
permanent peace P 

Now, I need not pause to 1 t 1 th w j wl h 1 pt 

these cases. Tiiey are aim t as tl d d ! 

concerned, and as the offen wh h tj y 
course, in all eases, an atte pt t 
calls into requisition all tli i 

the guilty may be endowed d is 
art. In other cases, there 
mind from the recollection f tl 
sins of word, and thought, d d 
other cases there is sn att mpt t 
eess of reasoning, of the go t s 
in some sophistieal and Je t eal 
porary peace. In some ca th 
insenfiihle, until it is " se d 
cases there ia an attempt to bl t t th t -al k f a; It 
in the fi-ame, until the br m d b ss 1 d d f 1 

praidty may be performed wtl y dhd tdyas 

when one performs the noblest deed of virtue. 

Yet there is defect in all tliis. It does not answer the pur- 
pose. It does not meet the demands of the human mind in the 
case. It does not secure permanent peace. For it ftirnishes no 
seenidty in those respects in which security ia desirable, (a) It 
furnishes no guarantee that the mind will rmiiain in this condition 
in which you succeed in putting it. What ia your security that 
the offence will always be forgotten, by yourself? What is your 
security that your conscience will always remain untroubled? 
What is yonr security that the felae and pernicious reasoning 
will always appear as plauaibla as it does now ? "What is your 
ECcui-ity that some secret power may not undertake a work with 
your soul ; that your memory may not do its office better than 
you intend ; that in the dark night, or when far away, or when 
on a bed of sickness, you will not think of what you will wish 
not to think of? (S) But again: this furnishes no assurance that 
the siu will not bo detected, and that all your attempts to con- 
ceal it may not be brushed a'K'ay by some invisible band, lite 
cobwebs. What are holts, and locks, and false entries, and all 
the arts of concealment, when God means that a thing shall be 
i-evealed ? What murderer was ever safe when Jle meant that 
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he BhouM be known ? "What act of frand in a banlc ,■ -wlittt 
scheme of iniqaity in roljbing poou pensiooeva of their dne ; what 
well-exeoutod tbrgei'y; what eiiuie of any khitl, waa ever con- 
cealed when JTe moaiit that it should be " proclaimed on the 
iiouse-top3 ?" Ill how many ways way an offuiice be divulged P 
Wi t t 'fi m y b 1 t th hid 1 pm tP No 

i thi h w tf 1 m y b 1 tt mpts 

eltwh tpph thtt ybe led. 
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i d dw ty w Ihyrefaet 

1 Ig t E -J k th t th If p t — 

that Uie mind throws off a burden when the eye mn d 
with tears on account of wrong which has been done tl t th t 
is what nature demanda, and mtisi lutve, before the soul h ppy 
"We have all been children. Now, when we had don j, t 

a parent or a playmate, did not all the better feelings of our 
natui'e urg-e ub to go and confess the wrong? And what violeiioa 
did we do to all our gentle and pure sensibilities when under 
the influence of pride and false notions of boyinh honour we 
refused to do it, and braced ourselves in an effort to find happi- 
ness without it I But, (2,) there is relief in the act of confassion, 
and in forgiveness. Tiie very act of confession furnishes relief 
to a guilty mind ; and when we hear the word forgiveness, it 
diffuses peace through the soul. It was with a knowledge of 
the deepest principles of our natni'e tliat the Saviour said to the 
weeping, guilty female, who washed his feet with her tears, 
" Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in jieace." Go la peace she 
would — for in the tears she poured forth, on the feet of the 
Saviom', and in the words of forgiveness which fell from his 
lips, she had found relief fur her guilty consdonce — a peace 
which nothing thenceforward could disturb. 

IV. My fourth general argument is, that in a return to God 
J^'om a course nf sin, repentance toouid follow as a matter of 
coarse, even if tt were not prescribed and deman/led as a oondi- 
tion of favour. It would be impossible to come back from a 
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course of depravity to tte ways of virtue, — to form and express 
the intention to lead a vii'tuoua and holy life, — without expe- 
riencing in fact all that is essentially involved in repentance. 
If this be so, then tte requirement of repentance aa a condition 
of salvation is not an arbiti'ai'y demand, hut is in fact a mere 
Btatement of vthat must occur in all cases in order tliat a sinner 
may he saved. 

A return to God is a restoi-ation to love — to obedience — to a. 
purpose to serre him. When one has sinned, can this wtum 
occur without the exercise of son-ow for the errors and follies of 
the past ? Can it occur without regret more or less poignant 
that God was forsalien P Can it occur witlioat the formatiou of 
a purpose to do so no more ? To ask these questions is to answer 
them — for tie answer is at hand in every mind. When an 
alienated being comes back to God, it will be only by repentance. 
He will, he must feel regret that his past life has been spent in 
estrangement from his Mafeer. He will look with deep feeling 
on the many mereies his Maker has conferi'ed on him ; and with 
amazement on the fact that to this moment he has abused them 
all No man ever yet passed fi-om hatred to love ■ from aliena- 
tion to fiiendahip fiom disobedience to obedience fiora dis 
honesty to nptightness fiom lutempeia ice to tempLiance fiom 
dissipation to soberness of life — without experiencing regret re- 
morse and sonuw at his foimei course of bfc and without 
passing through a piooeBS similai to that which, God leqmies of 
the retmning tinner Ro man evei did or can letum to lliat 
God from whom he has been alienated -nithont feeling and ex 
pressing legiel that he has wandeied and without a puipose to 
do so no moie At the teniembrance of his abused metcies at 
a view of the goodness -which has kept hijn m all his wa idei 
m^a and especially of the mercy which sought hin. by the gift 
oi a Saviom he must feei and he must weep oi d he ca mot 
letuin without bittei regi-eta that he has abused so much loie 
and si ghted so much mcicy a id wasted so laige a pa t of his 
season of probation. Eetnrnnig luvc, and a sense of God s good- 
ness, must be attended with sorrow of heart tliat he ever trans- 
gressed, and with a resolution to do so no more;— and this is 
repentance. This must have occurred in the case of every one 
■who returns to God and virtue ; and the demand for repent- 
ance, therefore, is not aibitrarj', bat is laid deep in the laws 
of the human mind. 

If this train of remarks be well-founded, we are conducted to 
the conclusion which we sought— iAe phihsopJiical reason ishy 
repentanee is required in order to aakatton. 
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(I ) It follows fium the ^lew ivhipli his been til en tl !lt in 
its pnm'My demand the Christian lehgioi hois coisulted tie 
laws of oui natuie and shown respect to those Uwa Its Author 
has &howii that the laws of tl e mind aie nndeistood and haa 
based hia demands on a knowl dge of those lans A system 
of religion adapted to the condition of sinners cotild not liave 
been originated which did not demlnd repentance lioi is it 
possible foi man now to eoncen e of my pla i by which a sinner 
coald be brought to obedi nee a id raised up to heayen witli 
out passing substantially through ti e p ocess demanded bj le 

(2 ) Tt fallows that if men refuse to lepent, they aie sinniig 
agiiinst a great law of thoir nature, as weli as against a positive 
law of religion. They are constantly making war on them- 
t*lves — on all the finer feehngs of their souls — on all that is 
noble and generous in the human heart — when they refuse 
ingeunoubly to aeknowiedge the wrong ; when tlley attempt to 
cloak it ; when they resolve to persevere in a career of de- 
pravity J when they are unwilling' to go and make confession 
to their Father in heaven. Their whole nature prompts them 
to do this. It is a course whose propriety is engraven as with 
the pen of a diamond on then- own souls. It is the way 
which nature prescribes for our I'elief when we have done wrong. 
We are to seek it by confession, by teai'S, and by imploiing 
pardon ; and until this is done, there is a want in our soul which 
is never met — an unchangeable law of our nature which is never 
gratified. The only soUd and permanent peace which a sinner 
can ever find is when weeping over his transgressions at the 
feet of his offended God and Saviour, and when He smiles benig- 
naiitly on him, and says, " Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins are 
forgiven thee." 

(3.) It follows from the train of thought which we have been 
considering, that if the sinner will not repent HE MUST PEItiSH. 
This is the thought which is suggested in the text : — " Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish." It cannot be otherwise. 
There is no way conceivable by which a sinner can be saved but 
by repentance. It is a law of our nature that it mast be so — 
for there are elements in our souls, which, if we have sinned 
and ore impenitent, mast sooner or later produce misery, and 
must work out our ruin. No man can have any security of 
happiness who has done wrong, but has done nothing, and will 
do nothing, to confess and to repaid the wrong. No child is 
happy in these eiremnatances ; no man is; no cieature of a 
moral government can be. God holds a mysterious but absolute 
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power over the soul and he lits only to aiTaiige matters so 
as to d ag Toni aec"et t. is fion then hidmg-plaoes, and array 
them beJo e j om miuda to ere te ivithm you all the elements 
ot hell iheie is enough in eien mma heart and life to make 
him miseittble foi eier and evei if it be allowed to take its 
course according to the laws of onr iiatiie and to carry its full 
diKolations thiough the soul "R hen a M.nner " perishes" it will 
not be an aibitraiy thing hut it will be because, if he will not 
repent, it cannot be avoided. Ihen, sinner, in connexion with 
humble, penitent confession your soul may find permanent and 
etfirnal peace ; if that is withheld, such peace can never visit 
your bosom. May God teach you the way of happiness and 
salvation. Amen. 
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iud now c:omiHEiiiaiilil .ill m 



o oddreaaed to ail men reqiuring repentance, supposes 
that all men are personally guilty, or that tliere is some ■wrong- 
doing in tlie life of each iudividua!, whioli makes it pvoper that 
he should be required to repent. God does not demand hypocri- 
tical or affected sorrow. He does not ret[air8 bis creatures 
to repent of that which is right; or which could in no Bense 
haye heen ayoided ; or which las Ijeen done by another. There 
can be no repentance where fliere haa heou no wrong — no 

The inquiry before us now is, whether it is trno that every 
man is goilty in sach a sense that it is proper to coraninn^ him 
to repent. This is everywhere asaumed in the Bible ; it is 
aSEumed in my text; it is assumed hy every one wbo preaehes 
the gOHj)el, whether in a Christian or a heathen land. Yet the 
command is not extensively olieyed. It is addressed to thousands 
who give tberaselres no trouble about it, and who do not feel 
themselves particularly called upon to obey it. The reasims why 
they do not may be many ; but among them it may he pifesumed 
that one of the most prominent is that which I propose now to 
notice — that they do not suppose themselves to be guiUy in any 
such sense (is to mate the command in their case proper. 

In prosecuting, therefore, the genei'al subject of repentance, I 
propose fo call yonr attention to the simple iQijuiry, whether it is 
true that eveiy one is guilty in such a sense that it is needful to 
call on him to repent? In order to bring this fairly before you, 
I shall have to consider two points :— I. The estimate which 
men form of themselves on this question ; and, II. What tliera 
is in their character and lives which makes it proper to call on. 
them to repent. 

I. The iistimats mMck men form on the question of their own 
guilt. When we call on men to repent, we are at once met with 
certain classes of feelings in rpgartl to their own lives anil conduct, 
21 
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■whiol it ia necGsaary to remoTe or correct 'before tlie corainaiid 
will bo felt to liave any force. A few feel and admit tli»t they are 
sinners, — Buelisinnera aa to make the command appropriate in regard 
to themaelTea. But this ia byno meaiiB the feeling of the mass of 
thoEB to whom the command of repentance comes ; and before that 
command can be seen to have any weight, it is necessary that there 
ahonld be produced in tlieir miuda in some way the oonTietion 
that they are gniUy. In order to do as much justice aa poasible 
at the same time to the character of my readers and to my 
Bubject, I flhall, under this head, attempt to describe the Tiews 
which are commonly entertained on this point, and shall concede 
what I deem to be correct in regard to those yiews. The gospel 
of Christ does not Tec[uire me to do injustice to any man. 

The views, then, which are entertained may be deacribed as 
comprising the following partienlara t — 

(1.) Tou allege that you are not gross and open sinners. Tou. 
are not idolaters. You are not profane. You are not scoffers. 
You are uot inebriates. You are not debased by sensuality. 
Many of the heathen were ; many in eyery community now are ; 
and you would readily concede that it would in cTcrj way he 
proper to call on thejn to I'epent. It was eminently so in the times 
of the apostles ; it ia so now in heathen lands ; it ia so among the 
debased and sunken portions of eTsry community. But this, it 
would be alleged, is not the character of the mass of those to 
whom the gospel is preached. 

This, I admit, is true. Ko one can deny it ; no one should 
desire to deny it. In declaring the gospel, I am not reciuired or 
expected to do injuatice to any man, or class of men. I am to 
withhold from none of them the fair praise for what they hare 
and are'. I am not to attempt to group and hlend all men. 
together, and to represent them as in all respects on the same 
level. I am to do wrong to no man's amiableuess, or integrity, or 
purity of morals. If I meet a young man amiable and upright, 
like him whom the Saviour met, I am to "love" him as he did, 
and not to attempt to rank him with Judas Iseariot ; if I see 
a pare and virtuous female, I am not to represent her as a Mary 
Magdalene. I am neither to maintain that one man is as bad as 
another ; nor that any man is aa bad as he can he ; — and if I 
were required to do this, I should despair of bringing men to 
repentance, 

(2.) YouallegethatyouarenntSi^i(iio%awrong-doer. Yonaim 
to do right. You mean faithfully to dischai'ge your duties. Your 
purpose ia to be honeat, upright, true. You do not mean to do 
wrong to your wife, or children, or neighbour, or client, or customer. 
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or tlie Btraiiger tliat comfts into your dwelling, or that you may 
m«et in youp travels. You mean to pay your debts ; you mean to 
tell the truth ; you mean to be feithful to your promiBeB. If you 
Jai! in regard to any of these things, it is not by design, hut it ia 
to ba traced to infirmity, inadTertenee, want of full information, or 
circumstances wholly beyond your control. Tou are conscious to 
yourself that in the main this Jtas been your oharoeter. If, in the 
course of a life, we will now euppoae a life somewhat protracted, 
you hare eTer been guilty of a fnlsehood, it has been perhaps 
but in a aingle instance — an instance which yon hare a thousand 
times regi'etted — while the eharaoteristia by which you are beet 
known ia that of n man of unimpeachable ve^-acity. If in the 
course of such a long life, yon have ever done injustice to another 
man in dealing Trith him ; have tateu advantage of him by your 
Buperior knowledge ; have wronged him out of what was due to 
him ; hare overreached him in a bargain, — it has been in perbaja 
not more than a single instance, when you were younger, and you 
have ft thousand times regretted it ; and your prevailing character 
has been that of an honest man. If, at Bome time in your life, 
you have done wrong to the character of another, it was when 
yon were misinformed, or were excited by passion, or were led to 
auppose that he had injured you. Upon calmer reflection you 
have a thousand times regretted it, and if he is dead you feel the 
bitterest compunction that it was done ; if lie is living, there is 
nothing which you would not do for his welfare — and your 
prevailing cbaracfflr has not been that of a calumniator and 
slanderer. — If at times you have indulged in paseion, under 
sudden provocation, or a nervous temperament, or when off your 
guard, you iiave as often regretted it, and you are conseious 
that it ia not your habitual aim to do so, and that your deliberate 
purpose is not to wound the feelings or pain the heart of another, 
Tou cherish tlie hope also that the world will do you justice in 
this, and that in spite of these sudden and temporary ebullitions 
you will be regarded as having a kind heart, and aa ready to do 
good to otliera. 

Kow I admit that there is mnoh tratl al 'n all th" I admt 
it because it is undeniable, and becau 1 g n d n t 50 
us to do injustice to the character of any 1 man h ng I tl nL 
that those of ns who trust that we Aa 2 d t u p nt, n 

deep aa may be our conviction of tl d pra ty f th 1 t 
believe this to have been true in rega d to rs 1 I th k 

that we can all look over our livea ai d th t th t a w 
very few and far between in which we xntentionalh/ did a wrong 
thing |— in which we were guilty of falsehood, or fraud, or 
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difthoneaty. This will meet the eye of many snoli men — men wlio 
I'rojn day to day are not coiiBcioua of an intention to do a wrong 
thing ; who are consciona that they would not cheat a man for tha 
hrighteat diadem tlmt ever a monarch wore, and who go into their 
office, into the hank, into their connting-rooms, intending to do 
right to oil men, and who, when Saturday night eomea, whatever 
Bense of imperfection they may haTe, lie down on their pillowa with 
the reflection, that through the week they have not done intentional 
■wrong to any human heing. 

In what sense, then, jou would ask me, are such men called 
on to repent? Wliy is the command addressed to all liumau 
heingfl? What is there in their character and life that maiea 
it proper in their case t These are fair questiona. They are 
qnestiona which men cannot help ashing. They are questioiiB 
which the ministers of religion are hound to answer. 

11. My aecond ohjeot was to show what there is m the eharacter 
and lives of stick men which iiiukes it proper to eall on them to 
repent. My aim will he to state that only of which you are 
conacious, and to show that there is that in the case of every one 
which matea it proper for his Maker, through the gospel, to 
addi'ess him in the language of the text. 

(1.) I begin with this thought, that with all your consciona 
integrity and purity, there has not been a dayof your life in which 
you would he willing to have all jour thoughts, and plans, and 
desires, and imaginings for that day made Itiiown to the world, or 
even to your heat friends. I mean that you would not be willing 
to have all these things written down hy some attending amanu- 
ensis, or hy Bome invention resembling the mimetic telegraph, 
and made known instantly to those who are around you. In the 
purest day of your life, you would not he willing ta have all these 
thoughts written in letters of light in some conspicuouB place, to 
he read by every pasaer-by. The very thoughts which you have 
had tliia day, you would not have thua permanently transcribed 
for al! the diamonda of the East, If you were certain that this 
were to he done, if yon should see the mysterious finger coming 
forth and beginning to make the record, shame would bcffin at the 
eame time to cover jou, and you would rush from the spot, or 
cover your face with year hands, and hide it in confusion. 

Now there are three reasons why a man would not wish such a 
I'evelation of hia secret thoughts and feelings. One is, because he 
has plane which, though not wrong or improper in themselves, ho 
■would not deaire others to know, Tliey are his plans of business, 
of atudy, of inventions ; his views of a case in law entrusted to 
him ; bis methods of practising the healing art ; his tact in his 
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calling, wliicli lie would not desire to liaye every one tnow, for 
hia living may depend on it, though he may feel that if it svere 
known it would he in a liigh degree creditahle to himself. But 
eyery man haa Wb own BBecets ; and they constitute no incon- 
BJderable part of his capital in bueineas. At any rate, many of his 
proapecta would he hlasted if lia Tiews and plana were in the 
possesajon of others. A seeoud rcBson is, that many oS our thoughts 
and imaginings are merely fooliah, and trifling, and unprofitable 
— and we conid net desire others to know that our minda 
emiM he employed on bo barren sahjeofa, and in a way ao little 
heiitting oui dignity and character. We allow the imagination to 
roam quite at its ease; we amuse ouraelves in building op splendid 
castles, and then in seeing thein tumble into gorgeous fragments op 
vanish : — aa chOdren set up bricks, or bnild houses of hlooks to 
see them fall over; oraa the Arabian, in hia tales, painta a gorgeons 
vision, and sees it vaniah away. How we should not feel that in 
this employment of the mind there waa abaolntely any thing corrapt- 
ing 01 wrong ; hut we should not care to have the world suppose 
that we are C[uite so unprofitably employed as we are. There is 
yet a thii'd reason, of a much more serioua character, and extending 
to many more things. We should be unwilling that our plans and 
thoughts should he disclosed, because we feel that they are wrong. 
They are the fruits of an evil, a proud, a vain, a sensnal, an enrions, 
a corrupt heart. We are dwelling with delight on some ainful 
pleasures in the past, and trying to live them over again, when 
theyahonldbefor^otten:— thus polluting the mind aaranohhy the 
memory aa by the act. We are dwelling in imagination on some for- 
bidden pleasures, and arranging thera to our fancy ; — thua corrupt- 
ing the soul as really aa the act itself would do. We are indulging 
in hateful pride of beauty, or dress, or attainments, or wealth; 
and suffering a whole delnge of evil tlioiighfcs to come in npou the 
soul in regard to our superiority over others. We are looking on 
the dresB, or the person, or the house, or the equipage of another 
with envious feelings, and allowing the mind to he filled with 
hatred of them on account of their posaeesions, and with repining 
and dissatisfaction at our own lot. We are coveting, it may be, 
our "neighbour's house, or his wife, or his manaervant, or Ida 
maidaervant, or his ox, or hia nsa," or something else that is our 
neighbour's. We are remembering the injury that some one has 
done US, and thiaking how sweet revenge would be. We are 
maturing soma plan for the indulgence of a guilty passion, and are 
increnaiiigly impatient as it begins to ripen towards its accomplish- 
ment. We are running over trnius of thonght which we know 
are not pure, and which we feel aro polfutiiig — for "the very 
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paaSf^B of fln impure tliouglit tlivougli tlic mind leaves pollution 
behind it ;" — and if a cherub should approach ua in our reverie in 
the most aylph-like form, and on ■wings as pure as the northern 
snows, and witli the gentlestwhisperol'the zephyr, should hreathe 
into our ears that it was Icaown — how would it startle us from 
our reverie, and cover us with oonfnaiou I It is probable that 
either in respect to the desires and plans of the present, or the 
doings of the past, it would he in the power of auch a mesaenger, 
bj the gentlest whiaper in the ear, " That thing is Imoienl" to 
startle us from our seats in wild confusion and horror. 

How, then, shall we he pure before God? For, "if our heart 
condemn us, God is greater tban our heart, and knoweth all 
things" 1 Tohn iii 20 "Unto me "said an aneiaut sage "an 
ra 1 w tl J p ted d mi ea ght g tl h p 

f t I di t ted th ht m ng th f 1 t^f 

■whpldlpfllh mf campm d 
tr mbii g hi mad 11 my h to rj It Th p t 

gl d d al g h f my f th hm f my fl h t d 

d— t dbttfml Idtd spt 

b.fore m e eye . — th w iee, dllidv lb — Shall 
feeble man he more just than God ? Shall man be more ptire than 
his Mater f Behold, in his servants he putteth no confidence, and 
his angels he ehargelji with folly : how mnoh mors true is this of 
those who dwell in houses of cliy whoso foundation is in the 
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made, and shall not depart from them. But with these full i. 
view, it is right to look at the past life, and see whether ains have 
not been committed which nmke the demand for repentance proper. 
There are two classes of these sins to be taken into the account : 
those which you have carried out and ai'complished ; and those 
■which yon TOoaM have committed hut for the want of opportunity, 
and by some providential vestraiuL 

(a) The first class is made np of those ■which you have com- 
mitted, or which liave been accomplished by some open deed. 
These may seem to bo few in number, but in the aggregate they 
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may not Tie bo few. The question ia not how many times you lare 
donetfB^TOrongtliiiig, but how many times youhave done oK wrong 
tiingB. It is not exactly whether you have been guilty of one 
falseliood or more ; of one act of dishonesty or more ; hut it ia, how 
many wrong things are fairly chargeable on you whan they are all 
recUoned together — when all your acta of dishonesty, and passion, 
and deceit, ami prevarication, and unkinduess, and disobedience, 
and improper words, and pride and ranity, and corrupt imaginings, 
and envy, and jealousy, and eyery other evil thing remembered 
and forgotten, are taken together. Tor many of your sins are 
foi^ottea by you, though remembered by Him who has nttered 
the command in the text. But if such an inventory were taken 
of our lives, whnt a catalogue might be made out against us 1 
Who woald be willing to be eummoned to the bar of hia Maker 
in a strict and impartial trial of all that he has done on all 
subjects, and at all times, that ha has known to be wrong? lu 
such an honest catalogue, if drawn out before our eyes, it may 
be that we who think ourselves tnost virtaous, woald be bo over- 
whelmed that we should see that shame and confusion of face 
become us. 

(S) But there is another aspect of the point before us. The sius 
which we have designed or devised, and which we should hare 
committed, if we had hod the opportunity, or if we had not been 
reatvained by some invisible influence, or if we had not been 
thwarted in the midst of what seemed to promise a successful 
proseention of our plans, ought to be taken into the accoant. Foi" 
we are answerable before Grod, not only for what we have actually 
done, but for what we desired to do, and what we would have 
done if we had not been prevented. When a man levels a rifle at 
another with an intent to murder him, the act is not changed to 
innocence if the weapon misses fire, or if some one strikes it from 
his hand, or if God interposes and makes his arm unsteady by fear, 
or powerless by paralysis. When yon laid your plan to defraud a 
creditor, the guilt is not washed away because the laws are so 
made that you could not evade them. 'When you contemplated 
and desired to lead the innocent astray, you are not rendered 
guiltless because God in some way interposed and saved your 
intended victim and a circle of friends from the agony of a broken 
heart. The grand question is, what has been yonr desire, your 
aim, your purpose, your wish, Per these things you are to answer 
before God ; and when a man looks honestly over his life, and 
reflects on what he has wished to do, and woald have done, hnt 
for some restraint of Providence, who can say that he has no 
occasion for repentance ! Grateful he will be, if he has any just 
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Tiewa, tliat God restniiiieA him from tlie deep disgraoe of tJie 
outward act ; but lie must Battle with God jet for the internal 
plan and desire from the eseoHtiou of which God bo mercifully 
restrained him. 

(d) There is stiil another aBpeet of the point before Tia. Who 
can tell what any of na would bare been, but for some ateady and 
constant restraint? Others hare fallen into deep depravity; 
why haTo we not done it? They bare wrecked charaeter, and 
hope, and happiness ; what is the lesson which this fact should 
teach us about onrselvest Our eyes hare seen distinguished 
clergymen in different denominations fall into grass and open sin ; 
ofaeers in hanlca and custom-houses, and high public functionaries 
ahnse their trust, and ruin their character ; merchants yield to the 
power of temptation, and rnia tbemeelyes and their families. 
As we heard this, we became alarmed, and trembled for ourselves. 
We asked, if such men fall, what confldencs can we put in other 
men; what confidence in ourselves! Wby did we allow it to 
come back upon our own eoula, and flU ns with selt-distruEt? 
Because we knew and felt that there was that within ua which, 
placed in the same circumstances, would, for aught that we conld 
see, lead to the same result. Then we asked, to what we owed 
our praserration, and what we should have been if we had been 
left in a similar manner? Then ws felt that there was a deep 
foundation of evil in onr souls— in the souls of all ; and that all 
that is needful for ita development is to throw man info oircum- 
Btances of temptation without restraint. I admit that the primary 
effect of this, when others fall, should be to make us grateful to 
God that Tvc have been preserved, but it should also show us what 
is in our own hearts. No virtuous man ever yet wittiessed the 
fall of another who did Jiot feel bumbled himself, and who did 
not feel that there was in his own he^irt a deep foundation of evil. 

The truth is, wo owe muob more of our virtues to external 
circumstances — to Providential restraints — to secret checks from 
I our pride willing to acknowledge, 
nlake to himself for these things? 
Who can tell what he would have been hut for those restraints, 
and if be had had his birth in another land, or in different 
circumstances? And why should not a man, in his estimate of his 
own character before God, think of himself not merely aa he is, 
but as he would have heeu withoi:t restraint? Why, when he 
contemplates bis virtue and integrity, with the gnarda and checks 
which are thrown around him, should he not think of what ha 
might have been, and would have been, hut for these guards and 
checks ? 
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If these are jnet principles, ire can see proper foundation for 
the call to repentance and humiliation before God. Oaf open 
deeds of evil scattered along throngh life, and many of them, 
forgotten ; our plans of evil which we formed and cherished, from 
the nocompliBhment of -wliieh we were pFovi<)entinlly prereiitod ; 
our conscions weakness of principle, which would have made us 
what othere have been if there had heen no restraint on ns, — all 
thefie things ahow ns how we are eBtimated hj Him who knows 
all things, and who sees all the secrets of the heart, and show ns 
one of the reasons n;% it is that he has called on all men every- 
where to repent. 

(3.) I refer, thirdly, to your treatment of your Maker. You 
liave been careful in respect to your conduct towards your fellow- 
men, but no one can deny that our deportment towards God ia of 
much more importance in estimating our own eharaeter than our 
treatment of a fellow-oreatare. It ia mainly, I need hardly remind 
yon, on account of onr treatment of himself that he calla on us 
to exercise repentance— for all sia and wrong ullJmateJy terminate 

Kow what has been yonr treatment of your God and Sariour? 
Has your deportment towards him been such as to satisfy your 
own conscience ; such as to meet his approval ? Or has it heen 
Bucli as to make it proper for him to call on you to esercise true 
repentance ; to feel and express regret and sorrow 1 

I by no means intend to say that the feelings of those for whom 
Iwrite, andwliom I would call to repentance, have been alike; or 
that any general description wonl d accurately represent them all . 
But the following specifications, I apprehend, will find a counter- 
part in the bosoms of most of those whom I thus address, and 
will be recognised as an accurate account of the course of life of 
which they are conscious: — 

(«) Yon have mi/leeted God You have not lived as if there 
were a God ; you have not rendered to him the homage which is 
his due. In many cases this neaileot has been entire ; has been 
long-continued— perhaps has lasted through a long life. Yon 
are not in tlo habit of praying to him — of icknowledging him in 
your closet, your family, year plans of life. There baa beon 
nothing in your life which has been a proper rew^ition of his 
existence and his claims , of the fatt that he is your Creator, and 
that you are dependent on him, and that yon sustain any relation 
to him whatevei'. Suppose you had neglected a wife, a mother, 
a father, a child in this manner 1 What a tvrong is often done by 
mere ncglecl I Yet there is no one to whom men sustain important 
rolalions who ia so much neglected as God. 
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(5) 11 ou h-i\ c n ! tJJu ! i joup affections from Jlim, aad transferred 
tliem to othpra Yiu have iored tte creature more than the 
Oieatoi lou lave f,iyen that place in your affections, wliioli was 
due to him to gold, or pleasure, or honour; to your child, or to 
youT houses and innds Yotu" supreme love you have fixed not 
on God hut on these ohjecta ; and your strong attachment for 
them has displaced Hjm from the heart. Bat is there uo rvrmig 
]n fhuH transf ening your affections X Suppose yon were to transfer 
to auothtr thi> nfie'tions due to a wife,— is there no wrong 
dona' Is there lehs when the affectlonB are all withheld fiiDm 
God and cuneeutr^ted on some one other object, or distributed 
tiimug a thousand f 

((,) louhaTeneglectedtlieBible. There may be among you some 
who have never read it through in their lives ; some who never 
read the half of it; some who never read twenty chapters in it; 
some who are in no regular hahit of reading it ; some who have 
not looked int« it for years. But suppose this Book to he a real 
revelation from heaven ; to contain the trae Zaw of God ; to disclose 
the true plan of salvation ; to have been given and preserved with 
great care and interest on the part of God ; and to be full of the 
wisdom in counsel which man needs, — is there no wrong done to 
him by neglecting it? Hear a parable. A young man embarked 
for a distant land. He was an only son, greatly beloved by his 
father. He was yonng, and inesperienced, and was going among 
strangers, and was likely to be thrown into circumstances where 
be would need a counsellor. The father had himself been over 
all those lands ; had encountered all those dangers ; and be knew 
well what kind of instructions would be most useful there. With 
great pains he sat down and wrote out such counsels as became a, 
father in such cireumsfances, and gave them to his son. The son, 
confident of his own wisdom, and regardless of his father, resolved 
to throw himself on his own resources, and coolly folded up the 
inatraetious and laid them, away at the bottom of his trunk — and 
never read them. When out of Ids sight be threw them into the 
deep, and saw them no more. Was no wrong done to that father? 
Would he have no occasion to regard himself m treated with, 
neglect and scorn t 

{(?) You have violated his Sabbath. He asked of you to devote 
the one-seventh portion of your time wholly to him ; the remainder 
he gave to you, under a proper recognition of himself, to ]iursue 
your worldly j'lans. That was the time he gave you to plongb yonr 
fields, and to do your trading, and to write your letters, and to 
perform your travelling, and to accomplish your secular reading. 
But the one portion — the seventh — he deemed not more than a 
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suitable part of your time for the proper recognitioQ of himeslf in 
the world, and for secnring those spiritual iiiflueiioes on tlie aoul 
indiBpenBalile for your own lieet good. You took all the time to 
yourself. Yon worked hard all through tlie week, filling the mind 
■with worldllnesa, and then took "the l^ord's day" to do up a 
great number of miseellaneous items that could not be hronght 
into t!ie week, or that the customs of society would not allow you 
ia do, Yott read novels and newspapers ; you wrote letters and 
adjusted your aceounta ; you indulged the worldly tkwiJdng which 
yon could not find time for in the week; you mode out briefs, 
aitd arranged the testimony in a case preparatory for the morrow; 
you lounged; you slept; yon went abroad for recreation. Is there 
no wrong in this ? " Will a man," says the prophet, " rob God V' 
There is indeed no wrong on the supposition that the Sabbath is 
to be like all the other days of the week. But suppose iC is not. 
Snppose there is some meaning and binding force in these words, 
" Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy ;" and in the 
declaration that it belongs to " the Lord thy God," and that " in 
it thou shftlt not do any work." May there not be a robbery of 
time as well oa money? And may not your Maker be robbed 
as well as mac? 

(e) You have cherished hard thoughts of God. You ha?e 
thought that his character was unloTely. You have thought that 
his laws wei'e stern and severe. You haye thought that he has 
dealt hardly with you when he has taken away your property, 
your health, or your child. Tou have thought that he was partial in 
Baling others, and not saving you. You have complained in your 
spirit that yon were to die, and to be judged ; and that jon were 
exposed to his endless wrath. Is there no wrong in this ? Suppose 
your child thought thus of you — what would you think of him ? 
Would it be ^reeable to you that he should entertain these 
thoughts of a iather ? 

This catalogue might be indefinitely extended, hut I have said 
enough for my purpose. If these things are so,— if it is true that 
we have all guilty thoughts and feelings which we would not have 
disclosed before the world; if we ar^ eoiiscioufl of many acts of 
criminality in the past, and admit that there are many more which 
we may have foi^otten, and would have been many more if we 
had not been restrained; and if it is true that we have been guilty 
of long-continued wrongs against our Maker, — then the poeition 
which WHS laid down may be regarded as demonstrated, that it is 
right for God to call on every man to esereiss true repentance. 

I add but one other remark in conclusion. These sina and 
wrongs with which vou are chargeable— secret and open, remeni- 
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bered and forgotten — must in some way ie disposed of Th y mn t 
either be repented of aud forgiyen, or they nrast b 11 d t 

your remembraii''e bereafter, and enter into the cl ni f wl 
you are judged. It is impo^ible bat tbat they should hut d 
in aome proper way by your Maker. If they are fo g i th y 

are blotted from, hia book, that enda the matter. But if they are 
not, they must como into judgment. And who could bear this 
reTelation ? Who is there that ■would not turn pale, and tremble, 
and call on the roclts and mountaine to cover him, if he knew that 
all that he has ever tboagbt, and said, aud dona, were about to be 
diacloBCd to asaembled worlds ? 
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SEEMON SXT. 

THE ETIDENCES OF TRUE KEPESTANCE. 

2 Coa »ii. 9—11.—" Row I rejoice, not thst ye were mads sorry, but that 
ye sorrowed to repentance ; for ye were made aorry after a godly sort, that 
ye might receive damage by hb in nothing. For godly aorroH worketh 
repentance to salvation not to be repented ot; but the aorrow of the world 
wovketh death. Eor behold thia selfeame thing, that ye Borrowed after a 
godly Bort, what oarefulneaa it wwuBlvt in you, yea, what clearing of your- 
seivea, yea, what indignation, yaa, what fear, yea, what vehenient deaire, 
yea, what seal, yea, what revengal In all things je liaye approyed yonr- 
salves to be cleat' in thia matter." 

This whs an instance of genome repentance, and the things here 
enumerated are cbaracteristica of true repentance. The ease 
referred to was one in which manifest wi'ong had been done hy 
the church at Corinth, 1 Cor. t. Paul had written, to them, 
respecting the wrong, enjoining on them to talte the speediest 
mensui-es to pat it away, Tliis letter had had all the effect 
whieli he wished. They had seen the error; they were deeply 
grieved and pained on account of it ; they felt the force of the 
reproofs of the apostle ; and the sorrow which they experienced 
■was such as God approved, and such aa was fitted to work salva- 
tion. There was deep distress of mind — eiinced in their " sor- 
rowing after agodly sort ;" there was "carefnlness," — or diligence, 
effort, forwardness in removing the evil ; there was a " clearing 
of themselves," — not an apology for the sin, but a desire to state 
all the mitigating dicumstanees of the case, and to show that 
the church was not dispraed to be the defender of evil ; there 
was " indignation," — indignation against the sin, and a cordial 
hatied of it ; there was " fear,"— fear lest the thing should be 
continued or repeated — a slate of miud aniioua that the whole 
evil might he corrected, and that no vestige of it should remain 
among them ; there was " vehement desire," — a fervent wish to 
remove all cause of complaint ; there was " zeal," — zeal in 
putting away the sin, and in producing a reformation ; there was 
"revenge" — that is, tliey immediately set about the work of 
punishing the offender. This Borrow, and ardour, and earnest- 
ness, and promptness, the apostle regarded as guod evidence of 
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the genuinenesa of their repentance ; ns a specimen of that 
" godly sorrow which worketh repentance unto salvation not to 
be repented of." 

The subject which will now he considered ia, the evidences of 
(rue repetitanee. The inquiry is, What are the evidences of true 
repentance P 'What distingruishes true repentance fTOm false ? 
How may we satisly oui'selves that we have ti-uly repented of 

The ehai-octeristiea of repentance may be arranged under three 
heads, or three things seem necessary to the full and complete 
proof of true repentance. They Bie tliese ; — the internal 
feeling of regret or sori'ow which is experienced in view of sin ; 
Gmpta-pose deliberately formed in the mind to abandon it; and 
the actual forsaking of the evlL I say these ai'e necessary to 
the fall and complete evidencing of real repentance. It is ti-ue 
that the™ may be circumstances where the first alone, or the 
first and second combined, would he indicative of genuine repent^ 
ance, but there might be no opportunity to test them, and tlie 
three are necessary to furnish evidence that shall be of the 
highest kind, or that shall be satisfactory in the highest degree. 
I propose to illustrate tl)ese in their order. 

I. The flrat which I specify is, ike infernal feeling ; the regret 
for the wrong ; the sorrow of heart which is experienced. This, 
of course, will be known only to the individual, except bo fei- as 
he chooses to make others acquainted with it. 

I do not say that mere regret or soi-row, of itself, is ^K evi- 
dence of repentance, for it may not he the right kind of sorrow — 
it may not be snch as would bear the application of a test — it 
may not be permanent in its influence ; but regret, or sorrow, 
enters always into true repentance. It results from the laws of 
tlie mind that where a wrong which we have done is contem- 
plated in a proper manner, it should produce regret and pain. 
It enters into the meaning of all the words by which we are 
accnstomed to express repentance. Thus in the text and eon- 
text, the apostle says that the letter which he had sent to the 
Corinthians had made them " surry though it were but for a 
season ;" he says that they " sorrowed to repentance ;" ha speaks 
of their "mourning ;" he speaks of their "sorrowing after a godly 
sort." There may, indeed, be great diversity in the depth, and 
pungency, and duration, and external expressions of sorrow 
experienced by true penitents. This divei-aity arises much from 
a difference of tempei-ament ; from the previous characters from 
the extent and aggravation of sin ; and, so far as appearaneei 
are concerned, from tlie habits of self-control or the want of it in 
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individuals. There is often tlie moBt aeep and pormanent feeling 
■when there are no tears ; and the sorrow which is accompanied 
by loud and boiateroas oufciies, is often a sorrow which, lies very 
neai- the surface of the soul, every trace of whose existence soon, 
vanishes. . But sonow of some kind ia necessaiy to repentance; 
and if we have never ]iad a pang of regret for the past, if we 
hare never felt that we have done wrang, if we have never felt 
ashamed, and humbled, and confoanded in view of our errors 
and faults, if we have never had anything of the spirit of tile 
publican when he said, " God be merciful to me a sinner," or of 
the prodigal when he said, " Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called tliy son," 
or of David when he said, " I acknowledge my transgression, 
and ray sin la ever before me," we may be sure tiiat we have 
never truly repented. 

Yet we should not suppose that all son'ow experienced in 
view of past ains is necessarily true repentance. " There is a 
sorrow of the world," in view of sin, " which worketh death." 
Judas the traitor had deep anguish in view of his crime, and 
went and added to Ms guilt another enormous act of transgression. 
Many a gambler has liad the keenest feelings of regret when 
his money is gone, who had no real penitence ; and there is 
deep sorrow in those " doleful regions" where there is " weeping, 
and wailing, and gnashing of teeth," but there is no true repent- 

At this BtE^ of our inquiry, therefore, it is of the highest 
importance that we should endeavour to lay down some marks 
by which we may be able to distinguish that soi-row which entei-s 
into true repentance from that which constitutes the Mae \ — and 
this may be done by asking ourselves the simple question, I?7iy 
do we feel sorrow at all in the case ? WTmt is it that produces it ? 
If it is produced by any of the things which I will now specify, it is 
clear that the sorrow furniahes no evidence of true repentance: — 

(I.) If it is produced by the mere dread of punishment. It 
ia clear that in such a ease the son-ow which exists is not in 
view of the sin, but only of the pettalij/. If the apprehension of 
pnuiahment were taken away, the sorrow alao would disappear. 

(2.) If it arises trom the mere shame of detection. In such a 
ease there is clearly no e^ddance of true repentance. A man 
may be greatly ashamed and grieved because some base, or 
mean, or vile, or detestable act is found out, who would havo 
had no trouble on account of it if it had remained concealed. 
His grief is, that he has been exposed, not that he has done the 
wrong ; and there arc none, probably, who have not done many 
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tilings which would suffljse the cheeks with ciimson if they were 
known, but who have no compunctious TisitingB as long as they 
afe coucealed. 

(3.) A similar kind of false i-epentaiicc or sorrow for the past 
arises from the idea that a man has made a viidake, m is likoly 
to sntfer loss on account of h e conduct l\'lien a man has made 
a, bai-gain ■which js likely to involve lum m loss ■i^licn he has 
missed an oppoftanity to make an advantageous baigain he 
often experiences regret, and m many cases reflects oi himself 
for bis folly. So a man may feel in lelation to his ] ast lite 
lie looks at the money which he has tquandered md the time 
which he has wasted wJiicli ought to ba'vo hetii employed in 
study or in honest industry at the honis of hia lite which, 
lie has trifled away in foolish conveisation ot equally fool sb 
reading ! and finds himself now placed tt an eminent disod 
vantage on account of it ind if he has anj p oper senic of it 
will regret it. But still he may regret it, not as having any 
sense of tlie wrong, or the sinfuin^s of his course, but only as a 
matter of loss — and with much the same feeling that the man 
has who has mode a bad bargain. If the loss could in any way 
be made up to him, he would have no trouble on aoconnt of bis 
course considered as sinful. So a daughter of vanity may exer- 
cise the same kind of repentance in view of the waste of time, 
and the loss of health, in the ball-room. She has allowed her 
rest to be broken ; she has exposed herself unprotected by any 
suitable dress to the cold of a winter's night after being heated 
in the dance ; and she begins to be alarmed at the paleness of 
her own cheeks, and then at the slight heclic that she cannot 
conceal, and then at the cough which will not leave her, and she 
is sad and sorrowful as she sees that the grave must soon close 
over her in spite of all that friends and physicians can do. But 
there is necessarily no genuine repentance here — no sonow for 
the sin. She moarns over her faded health and beauty ; over 
her imprudent exposure ; over the fact that she has wasted her 
life ;— but there is iio sorrow that she has done wrong ; that she 
has offended God ; that she has spent her time in the neglect of 
her Saviour and her soul ; and that she has jeoparded her 
salvation. 

(4,) There is ofleii sorrow, and deep sorrow, in view of our 
conduct considered as a violation of some law of etiquette, when 
there is no sorrow for the act considered as a violation of tlio 
law of God. I apprehend, that some of the deepest paiigs that 
aie fclt in this world are those which arise from the violation of 
some social law ; from aometliing tliat may eipoae you to the 
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eeiiBure of so-ealled " society ;" eometliiny that may oceor to 
throw you out of the fashionable circle in which you wish to 
move ; something that niay forfeit tbe favour of those distin- 
guished in elevated life, whose " good grnoo" you wonld wish to 
preserve. Many ,a votary of ioshion expeiieuees pangs of this 
kind keener thin ordinarily accompany tiue repentance towards 
God , and amidst tht ever \arying delusions of the human mind 
it IS possible tliat this may somttimes he mistaken for true 
repentanee You have ofFuided the woild you have been dis- 
appom ted in your attempts to secure its favour ; you have heeii 
thiown out of the ciieles wheie yott weie ambitious to shine; 
and yoa turn your attention to i elision, and suppose that you 
come into the chmch a tiue penitent And yet there may be 
110 evidence of lepentanoe at ali You may never have had one 
real sigh of regi et foi anything that j ou have ever done ag'ainst 
God , and you come w eeping to the altar of Christ, not because 
you have oSended Inm, but because you have been disappointed 
in your foolish ambitioii to move in a circle from which you have 
been excluded. 

It would be easy fo enumerate many oUier things of this sort 
whicli may bo mistaken for sincere repentance. The idea is, tiat 
the sorrow whieb. is produced by mere losa, or by the disgrace 
of exposure, or by disappointed ambition— the sorrow which 
terminates ou the woj-W,— has in it necessarily none of the 
elements of repentance. I will not deny that any one of these 
things may be the occasion of turning the mind to a contempla- 
tion of tliQ evil of the course pursued, and that, impressed with 
the folly of these things in one point of view, you may be led to 
see their folly and wickedness in a liigker sense. But clearly, 
in the matter as we have contemplated it thus far, there is of 
necessity no true repentance, and a man may have all these 
filings, and never experience one pang of regret for his conduct 
regarded as a sin against Oud. 

The sense of what I have said, therefore, is this: — that true 
repentance is based on the contemplation of ait act regarded 
as in itself evil and wrong ; regarded as a sin against God. 
"Whether it exposes to punishment or not ; whether it is detected 
or undetected ; whether attended with, loss or witli gam ; whether 
I'eputable in the eyes of the %vorld or disreputable ; and whether 
it will continue us within the limits of tiie clique, or clan, or 
caste where we have been, or raise us to that to which we have 
aspired, does not affect the question. It is seen to be evil and 
wrong in the sight of God, and tlie sin is loathed, and we loathe 
ourselves on account of it. Our thoughts are not occupied 
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atout tlie question of exposure or concealment ; about thehouonr 
or disgiace attending' it] but about ite intrinsic loathsomeness, 
and batefalness, and vileness. It follows, consequently, that the 
true penitent, in dealing with his own heart, is move concerned 
with those things that are unknown to the world, and of wliich 
there is no danger that they should be known, than he is with 
the fact that tile " seoi-et faults " that have been concealed fi-om 
every eye ore now disclosed, or with those presumptaons sins 
that every one sees. It is sorrow for the wrong done ; the 
intrinsic evil ; the loathaomencsB, the Tilenesa, the ingratitude, 
tile corruption of a heart seen to be blacker and viler than has 
ever been suspected by the woiid. "When that sorrow exists, 
and from these causes, a man may trust tiiat he has e^cercised 
true repentance. 

II. The second thing which I specified as entering into ti'uo 
lepeutanee is, the purpose deliberately formed in the mind to 
abandon the eeil. My meaning in this connexion is, that it is 
not enough to have sorrow for the past, unless there is a puipose 
corresponding with that sorrow, and co-extensive with, it, to 
forsake the cviL course altogether. I will admit, also, in regard 
to this, as in regard to the former, that even t}ds would not be 
full and complete evidence of the sincerity of repentance — for 
{!,) the purposa, though formed, might not be adhered to ; and, 
(2,) there might be no opportunity to carry it into effect : but 
there can he no true repentance, and no satisfactory evidence o£ 
l-epentance, where this pui'pose is not formed. 

To explain this remark still farther, it should be said, that the 
purpose referi'ed to is not one of distant and future amendment, 
bat is one which contemplates the immediate and entire abandon- 
ment of the evil ; a direct " brealiing off from transgressions by 
righteoosneas, and by turning unto the Lord," To resolve to 
abandon a sinful course at some fnture period, however solemn 
and sacred that resolution may be, is no evidence of presBnt 
repentance. In such a case, the actual state of the mind is seen, 
in the determination to continue tlie wrong-doing, and that state 
indicate a prevailing love for the sin, and a determination to 
■practise it as long as it will he safe. 

It is not difficult to persuade men to form purposes oi futvre 
amendment. Indeed, most men need no persuasion on that point, 
but, however wicked they may be, they have in general made 
up their minds to it ah-eady. The point of difficulty is, whea 
vou come to persuade tlie man to resolve at once to give up 
his habit of profane swearing ; to become temperate ; to forsake 
the companionship of the vile ; to abandon his disiioiiest acts in 
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dealing ; to commence the hahit of family prayer ; to begin to 
serve the Lord. I should have no difficulty in so aettins before 
you the evils of a wicked life as to persuade you to resolve at 
some future period to reform ; my difficult]- is in persuading you, 
in Tiew of a life perceived to he lorong, to resolve at once to 
break off from yonr evil ways. I wish now to show you that 
there can be no evidence of repentance without this. 

It surely cannot require many words to coiiTinee you that this 
is so. In all the appeals that are made to men in the Bible to 
repent of their sins, it is implied that there should be a resolu- 
tion at once to forsake the evil. It is novthere hinted — it would 
be a mockery of all our conceptions of repentance if it were— that 
men might resolve to pnrsne their evil courses a little longer 
iutending theu to return to the Lord. Nothing b more mat if at 
in the Scriptures than the daty of immediate repentance oi all 
that is involved in a purpose to abandon an evil course as soon as 
it is seen to be evil. "We all see at once, that this accoida with 
all the conceptions that we have on the subject of j-epeutinee 
If a man does not thus resolve, whatever may be the espiessims 
of sorrow which he may utter for the past, it is cleai thit his 
heart sfill loves the evil. The purpose, moreover, must lelate to 
entire abandonment of the evil in every form and modification 
It will not do, for example, for a man to resolve to abandon the 
ope7i. form of the ain, and to pi'aclise it in secret. It will not do 
for him, constrained by public sentinent to y'eld so far to that 
public sentiment as to abandon the Mn for the piesent and to 
retain the secret love of it in his heart and to hope for the time 
when by a change of public opinion it may be piopei for him to 
resume it. It will not do to resolve to give up one foi m of the 
sin, and to practise it under a different name It would not do 
to take the capital which public sentiment oi the laws should 
forbid him to employ in one way, and to im est it in a form 
equally evil. It would not do, for example for a man who had 
a large capital invested in the slave tradt to lake tliat same 
capital and build a distillery, or to sell out his distillery and 
become the lessee of a theatre, Wheie theie is tiue lepentance 
there must be a deliberate pai'pose to abandon evil m any and 
every form, and in every modification The repentance il 
genuine, is not so much for the /orm of the evil as it is foi the 
evil itself. 

This is BO plain, that it requii-es no firthei remaika to p o\e 
that when there is true repentance tlieie will be a puipose 
deliberately formed to forsake evil as ev I to fa sake /I n 1 
It is neceBSary here, ns undtr thy foi nei held only to make j, 
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few remarks ill order to diotingiiish. true repentance flora false 
considered in this view It maj be obseived then that m thia 
aepeot, more than in the formei a man may be led to resohe to 
abnudon a course of evil fiom some motive wluth maj be no 
indication of sincere lepentance He will be stil! more likely to 
resolve to abandon a, conrse of conduct from some motive whi h 
ia no indication of tiue repentance than he would he sinoeiely 
to regret it. He may he mdnt ed to resoive to abindon an evil 
course from any one of the follo«ma; motiies^ — and whtn these 
are the motives nothing tin be mfericd as to the genuineness of 
repentance ;—(l ) It mav be because the course m'vohes a loss 
ai property, aid not because he is convinced of the 'Hrons 
Thus a man might give up f,aiablmg or horse racing because he 
always loses ; oi a seller of ardent spirits might abandon the 
trnific, because it makes eo many had debts oi a man might set 
his slaves at Iibeiti because diey are unprofitable Deauuble 
and proper as the course in this and similar instances might be 
in itself, yet the man should not infer that he has had any tme 
repentance for the wrong; for it is clear that if the business had 
been profitable, he would have had no trouble on the subject. 
In the same manner a man may resolve not to travel any more 
ou the sabbath, or to withdraw his investments from a sabbath- 
breaking railway company, not because he exactly sees that it ia 
wrong, but because he is appi-eliensive that in the end it will 
prove to be unprofitable. (2.) A man may resolve to abandon 
an evil course, because he is involved by it in disgrace. He has 
become a drunkard, and he resolves to Teform, not because he is 
convinced of the evil and wrong of intemperance in itself con- 
sidered, but because he has lost his character in. the w f th 
community, and is likely also to lose all his budn ss It is 
evident that, in such a case, ttere would he no true p ntanco 
for the cause considered os an evil, but only of reg t f the 
dishonour and disadvantage coming on him. (3.) In 1 k mann 
a man may resolve to abandon a certain course b au, th 
strong current of public sentiment is set against t Ihu 
multitudes are the friends of temperance,— not because they see 
any evil in moderate drinking, and especially in wine-drinking ; 
and not because they have any sense of the goodness of God in 
keeping them from the ruin info which others have fallen, who 
began life in the same way in this respect with themselves and 
not because they have any compunction that they e\ei ■nastcd 
their own money, and squandered their own time, and jeopaided 
their own souls, or mined their sons or others by then own 
example, — but because fhe public sentiment is changed The 
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result IS indeed a good one whatevpr is the motive — for it is a 
gisat point gained when even one fiom whatever cause, becomes 
a wiim practical friend of thoioii^h tempciance; but let not 
the man euppose that theie la nocessanly anj principle in this, 
or that theie is any genuine regict for the evil of hia own 
example and life 

The sum of what I have said undei this head of my diacourse 
13 this —that in tiue lepentaice thpte will always be a deli- 
berate purpose to abandon every bmI but tliat so far as this 
luinishes any eiideaee of true repentanee eveijthing depends on 
the mohte bv which it is done 

III The thiid point which I piopoae to illustrate is, that in 
true repentance there tvill ie an actual forsoMng of sin; an 
endeavour to aiTest the progress of the sin at once, and to repair 
its evils on oui'selves and on others. The essential idea here is, 
that injuiy has been done by the life of dn, and that there is an 
actual exertion to stay that injury — a closing up of the plan of 
evil — a coanter-influence of good commenced, to be continned 
ever afterwards. This occurred in the cose mentioned in tha 
text; and it is so manifestly required in every instance of true 
i-epentance that it wonld be improper even to attempt to prone 
it. Ail that is necessary ia to show what ia implied in it. This 
evidence of repentanee, then, involves the following things ; — 

(1.) It involves an honest abandonment of the sin, no matter 
how lucrative, how alluring, how reputable, or how honourable. 
The eye in ti-ue repentance is fixed on the sin, not on the profit 
or loss, the honour or dishonour. "When there ia true repent- 
ance for a eourae of life, there will be an immediate cessation of 
the wrong, no matter what may be involved in it — even though 
it may he attended with the sacrifice of any amount of proper^-. 
At Ephesus there were many persons transacting a lucrative 
bnsiness by a species of magic, employing a considerable invest- 
ment of capital. Many of Uiose engaged in it became convinced 
by the preaching of the apostles that the employment was evil, 
and they " broaght their books together, and burned them befofe 
all men," amounting in value to fifty thousand pieces of silver. 
Acts xis.. 19. So if a man who has been engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of ai'dent spirits becomes convinced that the busi- 
ness is contrary to the word of God, it wOi be abandoned, no 
matter wliat may be the pecuniary loss, or the efikit on his 
business. The consideration of properly as opposed to the will 
of God in the case will not afiect Mm for a moment. If he is a 
true penitent, he will hereafter live an upright and a godly life. 
He will seek another employment, or he will beg or starve rather 
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than perBifit in doing wrong. If a man is convinced thot slavpry 
is sinful and wrang, no peeaniary consideration will induce liim 
to continne the relation for a moment longer ; tlie only question 
■will be in regard to the welfare of tliose whom the law has recog- 
nised as under his pioteetion. If a man is convinced that it is 
wrong to run ears, or canal-boals t n th bb th and 

that it is wrong to be the owne f m y this t d n 

pecuniary consideration will indu h m to t p p ty thus 
invested ; no pecuniary loss or sa floe w 11 p t h n th 

drawing from the business. The 1 q t n th t pas es bef e 
the mind, when there is true repe tan g d C th ght 

and the wrong of any particular cou of 1 f and wh n that 
settled, all is settled. 

The remai'k now made may hs extended to everything — even, 
to those things where no pecuniary aacrlSoe is involved. What- 
ever may be the nature of the sacriflce implied in giving up a 
sinftil course, it will he submitted to. For thei-e ai'e often sacri- 
fices, on becoming a true penitent, greater than those of money. 
If you have loved the ^a,j world ; if you have been the patron 
of vanity and folly; if you have lived, not to honour God, but 
to lind pleasure in the theatre or the bail-room ; if your heart 
has become wedded to a life frivolous in the eyes of mortals, and 
odious in tlie eyes of angels and of Ood, it may require of you a 
Bacrifiee which gold could not well measure to give up this 
course to which yon have been devoted. Yet it is of the nature 
of repentance for the follies of the post that it should be done. 
What i-epentance requires, is not that you should come to the 
altar with streaming eyes and a head bowed down like a bul- 
rush to-day, to mingle in sneh scenes again to-morrow ; hnt it is 
that the evidence of your repentance should he manifest in the 
place where wrong has been done. Your vacated seat at Qie 
table of sinful hilarity and song ; your vacated place where you 
haTe been accustomed to be seen in the dance ; your prompt and 
decided expression of a purpose to lead a different life, when 
allured to scenes where God is forgotten, and where religion cannot 
be honoured, is the way, and the only way in respect to this 
in which you can evince true penitence for the past, and satisfy 
the world that you mean to live for nobler ends. 

[%.) True repentance, as it respects the conduct, and as the 
evidenee of it is to be found in the conduct, iuvolves a course of 
life that is fitted to repair the evil which we have done to our- 
selves by our foi-mer lives. We cannot, indeed, even in the most 
thorough repentance, do tliis entirely. Wo cannot recall the 
wasted hours j we cannot recover the money that we have lost 
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by MC1013 indulgence we cannot ■xt once regime healtk to the 
body enei\ated by dissipation — peihnp^ we cin iieiei do it per 
fectly — but we can set abont an boneat purpose to lepaii the 
ei il by a diffei ent com se of hfe as far as it mav be possible 
"^e cannot indeed recoier tlio hours alieady wasted but we 
may resolve that theie ehall be no moie ■wasted and we may be 
at such a time of life that the squindei ed part shall not male 
rialJy affect oui ultimata attainments and uiefulneas TVe cannot 
recover our squandered propeitj , bit we can so legalate oui 
li^es that there shall be no iirie sqnandeied, and so (hat we 
may acquire all that shall be necessaiy for oui own wants and 
the wants of otti families and so as to fun lab ua the means of 
doing extensive good. Vt e may have, indeed, injuied oar health , 
hut the injury may not be irreparable, and we may resolve that 
the wrong done shall be can'ied no fai'tlier, and we may yet 
bo enabled (o pursue our task of life with restored and invigo- 
rated powers. If there is such a purpose at once to cheek and 
arrest the progress of tho evil on ourselves, there is evidence 
of genuine repentance for the past ; if thero is not, sighs, and 
tears, and professions amount to nothing'. 

(3.) The evidence of repentance implied in our eonduot invoves 
also such a course of life as shall repair, as far as possible, the 
injury done to others. There is much, indeed, here which cannot 
he repaired. You cannot recall from the grave the man who 
has been deprived of life ; you cannot bring to the cheerful light 
of the living, the father and the mother whose hearts liave been 
broken by your miscondnct, and who have gone down with 
sorrow to the tomb ; yon cannot make the hair of a father that 
ha-s been tamed prematurely grey by your ingratitude and folly, 
black and glossy again ; you cannot restore to innocence the 
deluded victim whom you have mined by your seductive arts, 
your example, or your bad principles. 

But you may, notwithstanding, do much to repair the evil 
wliieh you have done to others. A wounded father's heart you 
may heal by a frank confession, and by a subsequent life of strict 
propriety and virtue. A wrong which you have done to another 
by dishonesty and fraud, you may in n great measure repair by 
confession, and by an honest restoration of all that you have 
taken from him by fraud. And thongh in many cases it may 
be beyond your power to undo the wrong that you have done 
to them, yet you may more than compensate for this to the world 
by the service which you may render to society. In a battle, 
you have at one moment proved yourself to be a coward, and 
the battle may be lost; but in a hnndreii subaequont engnge- 
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ments yoa may be faithftil to your atandaid, eairymg it into fliB 
veiy camp of the eiien j I.011 may have made oie iifldel by 
your e'^ample or btl prine plea ail yon can iiPTei aaye Ttm 
now fiom the blighting mflutiioe of infidthty bnt by a eo 
siafent and zeilous Chiistiaii life you may save hnndreda <i 
othei-? from betommg' infidels In the days of join sm and 
folly you may have led one ingenuous and noble youth to love 
the into-^icating glass and no effoit of yours can aai^him fioii 
a dmnkards grave but by baoommg now the waim and coi 
Histent fiaend ot temperance lou may be the means of suing 
hundreds of such youths from auch a ginie and so far as society 
13 conterned yon may do an hundiedfold to repau the wrong 
Saul of Tarsus, when he was converted, could never recall to 
life the martyred Stephen ; nor could he bring back to the earth 
those whom he had imprisoned, and against whom he gave his 
voice when, they were put io death; but he could devote his 
great talents to the work of propagating the religion which ha 
had persecuted, and save thousands and tens of thousands from 
a more dreadful death than that of the mai'tyrs. He did it. He 
sot about the great work of repairing the wrongs which he !iad 
done to tlie world (is a persecutor ; and the sincerity of his re- 
pentance was evinced not only by his expressions of deep humi- 
liation and sonMW in view of the past — by his solemn declara- 
tion that he was the " least of all the apostles," and was not 
" ilt to be called an apostle, because he persecuted the church of 
God,"— but by such a Ufo of devotedness to s righteous cause as 
man never before led, and by a cai'eer pursued in repairing fho 
wrong, which was felt to the enda of the earth, and which will 
continue to be feit to the end of time. 

In this abandonment of an evil course ; in this struggle gainst 
sin ; in this solemn purpose to forsake that which has been seen 
to be wrong, and in this honest and persevering effort to repair 
the injuries which have been dane by our past miscoaduct, is to 
be found the evidence of true repentance. 
We may learn from our subject, 

(1,) That there is mnch/afee repentance in the world. There 
is much sorrow that expends itself in sighs and tears and tempo- 
rary emotion, and that "brings forth no fruit meet for i-epentance." 
There is much foi'saiing of sin for other reasons than because it 
is seen t& be wrong. It is abandoned because it is unprofitable j or 
because it is unfashionable ; or because it does not comport with 
good breeding and the maintenance of the character of a gentle- 
man i or because the popular sentiment sets strongly against it ; 
or because it is expensive, and cannot well be afforded ; and not 
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beesnse there is any 3eep sense of the evil. The evil la still 
lovod, and you would be ready to practise it ngain if yaar own. 
eireumstaiioes, or the views of the public, should Ire changed. 
Ro, many men break off fiom certain sins, not because they hate 
Ihem, but because they ore growing' old, and can no longer 
enjoy them ; many do it, not beeauso their ■views are changed, 
but because they are laid on a bed of pain, and the honi- of deatli 
draweth near. It becomes, therefore, obviously a veiy solemn 
duty for each one to examine his own heart, to ascertain whi/ 
it IB that he has forsaken the paths in which he once so 
cheerfully walked. 

(2.) We taay see the reason why a death-bed repentance is of 
so little value. Jeremy Taylor maintained that a death-bed 
repentance is impossible. There could not be, he said, evidence 
furnished that it is sincere and genuine. Bat, whatever may be 
true on that point, our subject teaches us that all the ei'idence 
furnished by a death-bed repentance is of very little value. A 
moment's reflection, it would seem, would satisfy any one of the 
truth of this remark. Let him think how many regrets are felt 
by those in healtli for their past conduct, which never amount to 
tnie penitence ; how many expressions of sorrow are made, 
followed by no coiTcspoudent action ; how many alarms are felt 
that produce no tu iun„ fiom sm ; how many resolutions aro 
formed only to be disregarded and then let him reflect on the 
usual condition of tlie mud on a death-bed !~how incapable of 
calm reflection ; how hkelj to act from the influence of mei-e 
alarm ; how often it is wholly ot partially delirious, — and he will 
see how little dependence is to be placed on expressions of peni- 
tence in such circumstances. Let him ask himself also how 
many in the sphere of hia obsoiTaiion there hare been, who on a 
sick bed have resolved to forsake their sins and to live to God, 
bat who on their recovery have shown that their repentance 
was false and hollow, and he will learn what to think of that 
j'epentanoQ when there has been no such recovery. It is a 
common thing for men when they are sick, and suppose that 
they are about to die, to become apparently penitent and reli- 
gious ; — not common for them when they i-ecover to give evidence 
that the repentance was genuine. In a ministry now of nearly 
thirty years, I have had opportunity to see many sick and 
dying persons. In ail that time I cannot now recall a solitary 
instaiiee of one who became apparently penitent on a sick-bed, 
who iiimished any evidence in his subsequent life that it was 
genuine. Now, if this be bo in the usual cases of restoration to 
health, I would liol say that it wonhl absolutely jirore that in 
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eases which terminated differently there was no evidoncs of true 
I'epontauce ; but who can help asking the question, What 
evidenee would they have probably furnished, if they had been 
restored again to health? 

(3.) Finally, the conclusion of the whole matter then is this ■. — 
If we would have evidence of repentance that is iBorth anything — 
that Tviil fm-nish consolation to our friends when we are gone— 
that will enablo them to go and bend over our graves with the 
consolation derived from the belief that we ore in heaven ; if 
we would have them go and inscribe on the stone which marks 
the place where we sleep, in an intelligent manner, some simple 
and sweet passage of the word of God indicating their belief 
that we are happy, or have them plant there the flower which 
as it blooms fitim spring to spring shall be expressive of the 
hope that we shall be raised to life and glory, ihni evidence 
nmst be found in a life of piety so uniform as to show that we 
liate all the ways of sin. It must ba founded on the workings of 
our minds in their best state, and in their maturest powers. 
And for myself, I desire to have, and to leave to my friends in 
that hour when, so far as this world is concerned, I shall give 
them the parting hand, a hope not derived from the workings of 
a mind broken and prostrate by age or disease, or from an 
expression of regret then wrUTig from my dying lips — but a hope 
derived from the best exercise of my intellect and my heart in 
my maturest days, employed with prayerful energy, and assisted 
by the grace of God, on the great subject of religion. No other 
subject so deinands the esereiae of those powers ; nothing else 
would I desire to have placed on so firm a basis, and so far 
beyond the danger of deception, as my hope of immortality. 
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FAITH A CONDITION OP SALTATION. 

Mime jCTi. 16.—" He that believeth, and is bapHietl, eliall be saved.'* 

In illustrating this text, 1 propose to answer the question, why- 
faith hRs been demanded as one of the conditions of salvntion. 
The objections to giving such praminence to faith in a system of 
revealed religion, and to making the whole question of salvation 
turn on it, ate objections more commonly felt than urged ; hut 
they are such that it will not do (o pass them by as unworthy 
of notice. They are such as these : — that the rewards which 
God has to dispense to men are elsewhere bestowed, not accord- 
ing to their faith, but according to their character and conduct j 
that it would seem to be proper that the retributions of tho 
future state should be according to what a man does, and not 
according to what, he helieres; that it is not probable that the 
retributions of ctei'nity would bo made to turn on any mere state 
of miad, and that if they did, tJiei'e is no reason why the state 
of mind implied in faith should be selected in preference to any 
other i and that to make eternal life depend on the exercise of 
faith is, in fact, to propose a reward for credtflitt/, and to justify 
(he remark sneeringly made by the sceptic, that " our holy 
religion is founded on Mth, tiot on reason."* Perhaps to these 
objections, some would be disposed to add another, that even the 
Scriptures themselves declare that when the rewards of eternity 
shall be apportioned on the final tiial, the retribution will he 
" according to the deeds done in the body," and that the grand 
question which will come up will be, not what a man has 
ielieved, but what he has done. 

These olgeotiona are wo:-thy of particular consideration. I 
propose, then, to draw your attention to the inquiry why faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ has been made an indispensable condition 
of satvaljon. The inquiry will be exhausted if the following 
points Cftn he made clear ; — that it is proper that there should 
he some conditions of salvation ; what would be the proper 
characteristics of such conditions ; and whether these character- 
istics are found in the failh that is required in the gospel. 
» Hume. 
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Yon will perceive that the oi^meiit wliioli I propose to con- 
duct is one that is to be ilerived \ery matei-iolly from on appeal 
to the common sense of men, and will rest much on what calm 
Tpfleetion Ttiil show to each one to be proper in the ease. 1 
regard this mode of argument as legitimate, because I suppose 
that, iu iaot, the gospel makes its appeal to the common sense of 
mankind, and is to he kept up by that from age to age. 

1, It is proper tliat there should be some coniHHoDS of salvation ; 
that is, that there should he something in view of which the 
rewards of eternal life shall he bestowed, or which will con- 
stitute the public reason why tliey are bestowed. The essential 
idea here ie, that in cider to our being saved, there should be 
something on our part which will indicate our wish to be saved ; 
or which, will show that we regard salvation as a gi-eat and 
desirable thing, and that we are willing to be saved in the 
method proposed. This proposition ia so clear, that I suppose 
it will be admitted by all persons, unless it be held that all men 
will be saved ; and even then it would hardly be maintained that 
men would be saved without ani/ conditions — that is, without 
anything tliat would be a public and sufficient reason why they 
should be admitted ilfo ]iea\en 

lh\t if men are saved there are to be some conditions on 
which it IS to be done seems to be clear, because it is the uni- 
veisal law undci "hich we h\e There are certain well-under- 
stood terms on which we expect that the Divine favours will ha 
bestowed and the knowledge of these constitutes the basis of all 
oui calcuiitions and efforts It la true t3iat favours are some- 
times conferred without respect to any known conditions ; but 
It IS also tiue that such intei positions are very rare, and_ that 
they never enter into a wise man's calculations as a basis of 
action Thus sometimes a man may, in pulling np a shrub, like 
AtahuaJpi open a vein of sibei sometimes a man may discover 
a valuable mine of gold or coppei on his farm j sometimes he 
may unexpectedly be found to be heir to a great estate in a dis- 
tant land i or some one of whom he knows little, and on whom 
he may have no claim, may, by a mere freak, leave all his pro- 
perty to him by will. But these things oceur so rarely, and are 
regulated by laws so subtle, if regulated by laws at all, tliat they 
are not the ordinary rules on wliich men act, and they can n©\ er 
enter into the calculations of a wise man. As theie aie no 
known condiiiom on which they are regulated, we do not foi m 
our plans in view of them, and, in fact, our plans are the same 
as if it were understood Ihat they were never to occui 

The great law under which we act is diflticnt It is, that 
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(liere ai'e conditions on whiell all that wa hope for depends. 
There are things appointed by which we are to show our interest 
in it ; our aenae of its value oui deoiie to obtain it If m e arc 
to have anjlliing, it is on ceitain conditions — if wealth we aro 
to labour for it; if healtli, we are to tike proper precantions ii 
regard to it ; if reputation we aie to fhow that we deserve it 
There is not one thing which we expect ondei the opention oF 
chance or hap-hazai'd, or which a w se man would calculate on 
from that boutcc ; and since this is the gene nl law nndei which 
we live, no one can complaii that the offei of heaven 19 put on 
the same footing. In fact no one rf cs con pliin Each man 
supposes that thei-e is some cond lion on whi h eternal liappi 
ness may be obtained. Ea h one suppo'Ses in his heait that he 
does certain tilings, or that he ie/mei ceitain things which will 
be regarded as the ground 01 reasoi why he should be made 
happy hereafter. One man with this view mamtai is a 1 fe of 
strict integrity and honesty , anothei is kind to his family, to 
the diati-eased, to the poor ; 1 th f d f 1 t j 

and gloiies in the name of a p t 1, tl 1 tl 

outward duties of religion tl p t 1 lid 

immures himself in a conve t th m k p 1 m t 

distant shrine ; another bel th t th G d d th t 

Mohammed is his prophet d (h b 1 th t J 

the Christ, the Sou of the Bl ss d 1 1 > 1 sal t ly 

through him. In all thes d 11 th tl th d by 

which men hope to be sa d th at! g h 1 th y 

regai'd as a condition of sal t th t so h g 1 h will 

indicate such a desire for & 1 t , or s lI a fit cs f t, th t 
it will constitute a public reason why tliey should be saved, and 
not lost. 

It may be regarded, then, as the common opinion of mankind, 
that there should be some conditions of salvation and this common 
opinion evidently nccoids with the Senptuies 

II The second mqunj proposed was Jfliol are the proper 
chmacleristics of suck conditions f Making oui appeal to the 
common sense ol men, and to then observation in legaid to the 
manner m which the Dt^ine fiivour on othei subjects tlian re 
ligion is bestowed it will not he diificult to fuinish an answei 
to this question The following seem to me to be obvious and 
just principles in the ease 

(1 ) The conditions of salvation should be is e isy ss possible, 
coi sistently with tlie m'unten'uice of othtr intt. e^ts That i-> 
tlie> should bs such as uot to put sah at on out ot the pow ei ot 
in f r v,\i!im it i'j d 11,1 td and to whom it it piopusi^d Ihtic 
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might be other impoi-tant interesfa to !» looked at and aecnred, 
hut evidently this is one, and one whieh couid not be overlooked. 
If the other interests could not be secured oonsiistently wirli tJiis, 
it is clear that no offer of salvation could be made. If a gari'ison 
were besieged, and a surrender were proposed and agreed on, it 
is plain that the conditions of the surrender should be sucli as 
could be easily complied with by nil who were embraced in the 
ai-tieles; and if ivomeii and childien were included in the number, 
it would be the height of injustice to make tlie terms sucli that 
they could be complied with only by armed wai-i'iors in their 
full strength, and that tieliveranee could be secured only by tha 
highest skill of military discipline. So in salvation. A pioposal 
for solvation should be such as will be adapted to all. Ic should 
be such as oa bo en bra ed by all It should therefore be oE 
such a gene al ol araeter that t wo Id be applicable to all, 
and ao easj that all ould a a I the nselves of it. But who are 
the tU cmb -aced a a pku of salvat on ? Not philosophers 
merely not men of learn g a d "a k and experience, and 
wealth a d age onlj —but women ch Id en, servants i the poor, 
the unlettered the do vi trodde fl a savage, as well as the 
fiee na and the i ai of o v liz d life It is quite clear that a 
CO d t on of sal at on i}ht be conceived of that could be com- 
pl ed w th bv a n an oi the ntellect al power of Plato or Bacon, 
wl ehwoullhec t ely bejond the giaspof acliildor a savage; 
and yet it is as clear that in a system of religion designed for 
tnan, there were important reasons why the question of salvation 
should be made to turn on some one thing that could be com- 
plied with by all. It would be very easy to show that the 
distinctions made in this world by rank, and wealth, and talent 
are not such as it would be desii'able to perpetuate in heaven, 
and tliercfore not such as could properly be laid at the founda- 
tion of a system of true religion on eai-tli. 

(2.) The condiUons should, if possible, be such as would meet 
certain evils whieh already existed, or which would bo likely to 
exist, if salvation were not pi^ovided. Thus, fur example, in tlie 
methods by which property is to be bestowed on men, it would 
seem to be desirable, and in fact to have been a leading thing' in 
the plan, to meet the evils which would grow out of indolence; 
and at the same time that property was conferred, to confer a 
much greater benefit on the character by the very method by 
■which it was to be obtained. For, there are great and undeni- 
able evils in indolence. There are great evils which exist when 
property can be acquired without the necessity of effort. There 
would be incalculable evils to mankind if their wants were all 
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supplied without the necessity of exertion. The hard soil ; the 
stern climate ; the very rocks of New England, are more favour- 
dhle to good infiaences on the character thnn the soil and olimate 
by which all the wants of man may be supplied under the 
equator ; and every blow which man is obliged to strike to 
secnre property, is of more value to him than the property which 
he obtains. So all the exertions which are necessary to secure 
health, or honourable reputation, or a comfortable home, are 
designed to meet certwn evils which would exist if these exertions 
were not necessary, and which do exist always when the ends 
can be reached without those means. It would be an incalcu- 
lable evil for man if God should build houses for him as lie 
creates trees ; if he made wheat to grow as he does cockle and 
clover i if he ci-eated flax and hemp as he does nettles and bram- 
bles ; if ho manufactured the robes of piinccs as lie does those in 
which the lily of the valley is adorned ; and if he clothed the 
daughters of men with rich attire and with brilliant ornaments, 
as he gives its beauty to the humming-bird or the flamingo. 
Every exertion which he has made necessary for man or for 
woman has been designed to meet some evil which would eidst 
if such exertion were not required ; and every condition which 
he has imposed on which these things are to be obtained, is an 
arrangement of benevolence. On the same principle, in malting 
ari'angemenfs for salvation, if there were any existing evils iu 
the mind of man by nature, or any things which woald be evils 
if salvation had not been provided, it might be presumed that 
there would be an eye to those evils in arranging the t«i-ms on 
which men might be saved. If, for example, there wei-e evils 
which arose from the want oi faith in God, it might be presumed 
that the conditions of salvation would have some reference to 
those evils, and would be adapted to correct them, 

(3 } The conditions of salvation should be such as to show on 
thptfhm-wlwldbfli t t t t\ Ig 
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■which a tannop is willing to lay out on his furai, shows his 
estimate of the value of the harvest ; the perils ■which a merchant 
■will encounter to procure in a far-distant oify a etook of goods, 
sliow his sense of the value of gain ; the willing' privations to 
■which the soldier submits in tie tented field, show his sense of 
the -wortli of glory. The degree of interest ■which we have in 
anything is expressed in this way, and so expi'eased as to ho 
intelligible to ail men. 

It could not ha expected that salvation would be conferred on 
us in any way in which our desire for it should not bo expressed, 
any niove than it would be expected that diamonds, or gold, or 
oai'thly omwiis would be. Accordingly it would he reasonable 
to suppose that the conditions of salvation would he such that 
by complying with tliem there might be the honest indication of 
a desire to be saved. It would bo wnaecountable, if the matter of 
salvation shoald be arranged in this respect in a way unlike 
anything else ; and if wo should find that it was bestowed upon 
men where no desire was expressed, and there was nothing 
which could be eonstiued into a wish to be saved. 

(4.) The conditions of salvation should be clearly sneh as to 
have a good influence on the character ; to enlarge the mind f to 
elevate the Tims, to cultivate the nohiei powers of our nat'ure. 
This may he observed to be the ebaiacter and tendency of all 
the conditions which God has madt necessary, in seeming awj 
object which he appiores The cultivation of the earth, for 
example, is in itself adapted to pioduce a happier effect on the 
human mind in keeping it pure, aud raising the thoi^hts to 
God, tihan any othei woildly occupation— for it had more 
directly the appointment ot the Deity In that appointment, 
emanating as it did from God, theie la nothing in itself tliat is 
fitted to enfeeble tlie mind , to debase the powers ; to degrade 
our natuie, to aroase gioss and sensual propensities; to excite 
mad and turbnlent passions So m the appointment respecting 
salvation, it eannot be supposed that the conditions would be 
such as to debase and degrade om natuie , it cannot be belieTed 
that inything 'would be spet-ifitd that would call forth our 
sensual propensities, oi that would make our views more oou- 
tracted and nai row We sliould look ibr that which will expand 
the mind , which will elevate the thong his to higher objects than, 
those on the eaith , which will lead us op to God, and to the 
contemplation of nobler lelations than any which we sustaiu 
here below Wbethei fatth, as a condition of salvation, is 
adapted to open the eyes on other woilda, and to bring higher 
aud nioie iniT oitint iLlations ind mteiLsts to view than, those 
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disclosed hj sense, would be a, fair and legitimate subject of 
iuqairy. 

Ill, The third inquiry proposed was, WhetJior Hiese character- 
istics are fotmd in the requirement of faith as a candilion of 
sahatioti f In answering this question, it would be easy to go 
over again the points which have been apeciiied, and to show, in 
regard to faith as a, coudition of salvntion, that it is one of the 
easiest terms which could be proposed, and that it is adapted to 
man as such — to all classes of men ; that it meets certain gi-eat 
evils 111 the world wlit;,li have heeii originated by the want ot 
faith, and which have always eiisted wheie theie has been no 
Gonlidence in God , that it is a condition in which the highest 
inteiest may be shown in salyation, and the highest desire to be 
saved , and that it is fitted eminently to ele^ ute the thoughts, 
and to pun^ the hcait, and to ocoomphsh just those effects 
■which ou^ht to hi, aeeomplishcd on the mind of a being like 
man, leading him to act not uiidei the inhuoucu of seuae, bat 
With refeienee to the world to come But to dwell on these 
pomts would bo only to go over the ground again which wo 
hate already tiod , and the subject is capable of illustration in a 
somewliat different form, and in a manner that shall bear more 
dii-ectly on tlie quesliou why faith in Cliritt pai'tieularly is 
required in order to ftelvation. 

Bearing in mind the remaifca now made — that a restoraiioii 
to confidence would meet innumerable evils in a family, in a com- 
mercial community, between neighhours, and between nations, 
where it had been disturbed, awd that the testoratiou of con- 
fidence in God would meet all the eyiia under which this world 
labours now, — I proceed to show why^/intA in Christ particularly 
is made so important as a condition of salvation. With reference 
to this, two remarks may ha made. 

(I.) The first is, that we arc to repose faith or confidence in 
Christ, as authorized to negotiate the terms of reconciliation 
between God and man. The whole system of revealed religion 
proceeds on the foct— a feet wliich is apparent without any 
revelation — that an alimtatiun exists between God and man, or 
that man is in a state of revolt. It was with reference to thia 
alienation that the Son of God cama into the world, to accom- 
plish the most difficult of all undertakings, that of reconciling 
opposing minds, and of bringing thorn into harmony. On the 
one hand, there was the Infinite Mind of God, whose law had 
been violated, and whoi.e government had beou rejected and 
outraged, and whose threatenings had been disregaided ; and on 
the other, there were countless millions of minds that were or 
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■would be wholly alienated from the Creator. To bring the holy 
Creator and the millions of rebellioua created minds to harmony ; 
to propose the terms on wMeh God was willing to pardon ; to 
make such arrangements that he could consistently pardon ; and 
to bring the minds of revolted men to a wiilingness to be 
reooncDed, and to cease their rebellion,-— was the work undertaken 
by this Great Peacemaker. 

But it is evident that this work could not be accomplished by 
him, unless there were confidence in him on both sides of this 
unhappy controversy. In infinitely smaller matters, when nations 
are alienated, and have long been contending, if a mediator 
should propose arrangements of peace, or if amhassadora are 
appointed to negotiate a peace, it is clear that (he matter could 
not proceed a step, unless there were cunfidonce on. both sides in 
the mediator or ambassador. 

Christ is a great Mediator ; a Peacemaker between God and 
man. On the part of God, there was every reason to repose 
entire confidence in so great an undertaking ; for he was bia 
only-begotten Son, eternally in his bosom, and loved, with an 
infinite love, before the foundation of the world, John svii. 34, 
By him the worlds bad been made (John i. 3 ; Heb. i. 2) ; by 
him they had been sastttinedi and under him, with reference to 
the work of redemption, their affeirs had been administered up 
to the time when he appeared in the flesh. God the Father 
reposed unlimited confidence in him when lie appointed him to 
be the Mediator, and entrusted to him the execution uf the 
great purpose of reconciling the world again to the Divine 
government. This confidence reposed in Clmst in the work of 
mediation is often referred to in the New Testament by tho 
Saviour himself, and by the sacred penmen. " This is my 
beloved Son," was declared from heaven at his baptism, " in whom 
I am well pleased," Matt. iii. 17. " Father," said the Saviour, 
just before his death, " glorify Uiy name. Then came there a 
voice from heaven, saying, I have both glorified it, and will 
glorify it again," Jolm xii. 28, "Thou host given him power," 
said he again, "over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to 
as many as thou hast given him," John xvii. 2. " All power is 
given mito me in heaven and in earth ; go ye therefore and 
teach all nations," Matt, sxviii. 18, 19. " I am the way," said lie, 
" and the truth, and the life ; no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me," John xiv. 6. So we are told Umt " tliera is one God, 
and one Mediator between Gad and men, the man Christ Jesus," 
1 Tim. ii. 5. These things show the degree of confidence which 
God reposed in him in tho work of mediaCionT—entrusting to 
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liiiii the message of mercy, appointing him to convey it tn men, 
and endowing him as Mediator with all the power and authoiity 
which wei'6 requisite to accomplish so great a work. 

Bat eonlideiioe in Christ is not le^ required in regard to the 
other party than in respect of Him who had appointed him. It 
is clear tlint, irnless we have confidence in him as tlie messenger 
and ambassador of God; unlessweregardhimaa sent from heaven 
and authorized to propose terms of reconciliation ; unless we feel 
that he can make a definite arrangement, and that what he pro- 
poses will be sanctioned by God i unless we feel that he is 
autliarited to propose terms of pardon, and to declare our sins 
forgiven, and to pronounce us accepted and justified, it would be 
impossible for as to avail ourselves of any arrangement for 
salvation through him. We should feel tliat we were trifiiTig 
with a great subject; and in our serious moments, and when wa 
think of the great interests at stake, we should be in no humour 
to faifle. None of w would seriously think of embracing any 
terms of reconciliation with God proposed by Mohammed, or 
Zoroaster, oi- Confucius ■, by Lord Herbert ot Mr. Hume ; for 
we suppose that none of these men were authorized to propose 
terms of salvation ; we have no faith in them— no confidence in 
them as am.hassadoia of God, whatever we may think of tliem in 
other respects. We should feul no more safe in regard to salva- 
tion after such a negotiation than we did before. The primary 
ground of faith, therefore, in Chiist is, that we should have con- 
fidence in him as a mediator, an ambassador, a peacemaker ; as 
authorized to propose to ua the termn on which peace may be 
obtained with an offended Creator. Ail this was involved in 
tlic idea of the Messialisliip, and parficulai-ly of his being the 
" Great Prophet that shoubl come into the world." " If ye 
believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins," John viii. 24. 

(2.) The second remark to which I referred, showing specifically 
why iiiith in Christ is demanded, is, tliat he himself is in fact the 
only Saviour ; it is by his agency and merits only that we can 
be received into the favour of God. He came not only to briiii/ 
the message of reconciliation, and to propose the terms, but to do 
and to suffer whatever was neoessaiy to be done and suffered in 
order that we might be accepted of the Father, or in order that 
we might be saved consistently with the interests of justice. 
The case somewhat resembles what it would be in the instance 
of an ambassador coming to negotiate a peace, who should not 
only come to propose the terms, but should aotaally have in his 
t that which alone could be regarded as a reparation 
* done by one of the parties to the other, and who 
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shoald come not only to persuade the party wliieli liad done the 
wrong to be willing to be reconciled, but also to take the benefit 
of what he was ready to furnish to lepair all the evil done, and 
to satisfy the other party. lu such a case, it would not be un- 
reasonable to aalc confideTtBe in himself, or to make this one of 
the eoiidilionB by which the fiivour might be available. In fact, 
it could not be consistently made available in any other way, or 
on any other condition j and nnless there were faith in liim, tlie 
negotiation eonld proceed no further. 

Thus, we are required to exereite faith in the Lord Jesus. 
We aie destitute of merit. We hare violated tiie law of God, 
and can do nothing to repair the wrong. We are debtors to nn 
incalculable amount ta justice ; and we have nothing with which 
to pay the debt. We can do absolutely nothing to vindicate our 
own conduct ; to repair the past wrong ; to undo the evils that 
■we have done; to mate up for the dishonour which we have 
put on the law of God, to atone for our thousands of faults and 
follies. At tliia point the Son of God appears, aiid he comes 
with the assurance that he has liiniself perfectly obeyed the law, 
and has done all the honour to it which can be done by obedience; 
that he has suffered a most bitter death — a death aggravated by 
every form of cruelty — as au expiation for our sins ; that he 
will become the guarantee or surety that the law shall suffer no 
dishonour if we are saved, and that no injuiy shall result fjom 
our pai'don ; that iu fact all the good effects have been secured 
whioli could be by our being doomed to bear tho penalty of llie 
law ourselves ; and that all that is needful for us now is to 
become united to him by an indissoluble bond, to put ourselves 
under his protection, and to be so identified with him that it 
will be pioper to treat na as he is treated — to ti'eat us as j/ we 
had personally obeyed the law, or home its penalty. That 
which will eonatitute the closest union in the ease, and which 
will do most to render this identity of treatment proper, is /oS7i; 
simple confidence in him as our Saviour, and reliance on his 
merits. If tliat exists, we are safe — safe as he is, and destined 
to the same glorious inheritance in heaven ; if that does not 
exist, we are left aa we were without a Saviour, and the law is 
suffered to take its course, and we pei'ish. The primary ground 
of condemnation is noi that we kirce noi believed on /lira— but it 
is, that we were before under condenmation for our sine, and 
should have been whether he had come to save us or not. That, 
however, is greatly aggravated, showing at once the justice of 
the previous ground of condemnation, and greatly enhancing 
it, that wc did not embrace his offered conditions of dellTerance : 
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as when a man ia siek, and is likely to die, and certainly isill 
die if he does not take a certain medicine, and yet i-efuses to 
take it, the primary groand of the diEBeulty is not that he trill 
not ta/ce the medicine ; the main, the essential difficulty preceded 
that, and would have esisted whether the medicine had heen 
provided or not — but, aa a moral heing, his case may be greatly 
aggravated hy rejecting the only thing which would save him 
fi-om the gi-ave. 

I have thus stated some of the reasons, as I understand them, 
why faith in the Redeemer is I'equired as one of the indispens- 
able conditions of salvation. Two remarks may he suggested in 
conclusion ; — 

(1.) The gospel is adapted to man. Its conditions are of such 
a nature as was clearly proper in a system of religion designed 
for man, as suck, oontemplftting the race as made up of a gi'eat 
variety of classes and eondiiions — the rich and the poor ; the 
high and the low ; the free and the bond i tho leai'ned and the 
ignorant. It was plain that the terms should not be such as would 
be adapted to one class to the exclusion of another, but should 
have such a refurenee to what was common to us as men, and 
what was practicable, that they might be embraced by all. Thus 
salvation resembles all the aiiangements which God has made 
for the race — and is like the air which we breathe, and the 
water which we dnnk at the fountain, and the fruit which we 
pluck from the fa ee, — adapted not to kings and philosophers only, 
but to children and peasants , not to princesses only that shine iu 
courts, and delicate females that " will not adventure the sole of 
the foot upon the gi-ound," but to her who has her liome in the 
most secluded valley, or who, in the wildest sportiveness of nature, 
trips lightly over the hills. And to despise religion on this 
account ; to pass it by neglected ; to deem it unworthy of our 
notice because it has been embraced, and loved, and enjoyed by 
the poor, tlie uneducated, the unreflned — is as wise aa it would 
be to refuse to breathe the air of heaven because those of humbler 
rank breathe it ; or to taste the water of the fountain beeauso 
"one on whom fair science never dawned" stoops down and 
drinks there ; or to refuse to find pleasure in the landscape, or 
the light of the sun, because some poor slave has seen beauty in. 
the prospect, and felt his soul expand with the feeling that he 
was a creature of God — or because some poor wretch has looked 
out from the grated window of a dungeon, and felt a ray of 
comfovt come into his soul as he was permitted to see the beams 
of the morning illuminate the tops of the distant hills. 

(2.) It follows, that if there are conditions proposed for salva- 
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tion, if these conditions are not complied with, then there is no 
rational ground foe hope of eternal life. So we feel and know 
abont other tilings ; and why shall wo not about salvation P "VVe 
avail ourselves of the conditions on which pTOperty, health, re- 
putation, may be obtained; and feel that the only rational basis 
of hope in. the case is, that we comply with the terms on which 
these thing's are offered to men. If we are unwilling to comply 
with these conditions, and the favour is withheld, we feel tliat 
we have only ourselves to blnrae. But these terras are not as 
east/ as those on which salvation is offered. It is easier for a 
man to be certain of going to heaven, than it is to he certain of 
being rich, or of enjoying health, or of being honoured. A very 
small part of the toil which the merchant or the farmer endures 
to procure wealth ; a veiy small part of the self-denial which 
the soldier practises to obtain honour; a veiy small part of tha 
painstaking which the invalid reaorta to when he goes to other 
lands to restore himself to health — and often in each case in 
vain — would secure beyond donht the salvation of the soul. The 
means appointed are more easy ; the result is more certain from 
the voice of experience ; the promise is more sure. But if man 
will not employ those means, why should he not fail of salvation, 
just as certainly as he must be poor, or sick, or unhonoured, if 
he gives himself up to indolence, and makes no effort to he rich, 
vigorous in body, or honoured ? And if at last he perishes, when 
the conditions of salvation were so easy and so available, whom 
shall he blame but himself? And how can he amid peiishiiig 
if he will not avail himself of the onli/ terras on which God has 
ever promised eternal life ? In view, then, of all these considera- 
tions, I repeat once more the solemn declai'afJon of Him who is 
" the way, the truth, and the life," your final Judge and mine : — - 
" He that belioveth, and is baptized, shall bo saved; and ho that 
beliovoth not shall he damned." 
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TIIE VALUE ASD IMPORTANCE OF FAITH. 



Heb. Jri. B.— "But without faiUi it is impossibb to please him; far ho 
that Cometh to God must believe that he ia, ami that he ia a rewarder 
of fhsoi that dihsantlj seek him." 

Thbiib nre two points of inriniry reapecting ftith -which I next 
propoaa to consider; — one ia, the place which faith occupies 
in the BjEtem of roTealed religion ; and the other, the reason why 
such ft degree of prominence has been giiren to it. 

I. The plaee wkieh faith occupies in the system of revealed, 
religion. 

No oike CMi mistake as to this. It is deckred to he indispeasalile 
to BalTation ; the whole question of life or death is made to depend 
on it ; it ia necesaarj in order to aTail ourselves of the benefit of 
the death of Christ ; the opposite of faith, i. e. nnhelief, is condemned 
iu the most unambignoua manner, and it is solemnly declared that 
the want of it shall for erer exclude from the kingdom of God, 
It is nnequiTOoally stated in the New Testament, that where there 
is not faith there is no true religion, sod that no one can approach 
God with any hope of neceptance without it. It Is made one of the 
conditions of salTatJon which are never dispensed with ; and what- 
ever else a man may have, if lie have not this, it ia declared that 
lie cannot he saved. 

The following pass^es of the New Testament will show the 
place which faith occupies in the ChristiMi system, and, thongh 
familiar, seem necessary to he repeated in order to prepare for the 
remarks whieh I have to mate in explanation of the auhject. 
" He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he that 
believeth not shall he damned," Mark xvi. 16. " He that 
helieveth on him is not condemned ; but he that believeth uot is 
condemned already, because he hath not believed in flie name of 
the only-begotten Son of Grod," John iii. 18. " He that believeth 
hath everlasting life, and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God ahideth on him," John iii. 36. " If ye 
believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins ; and where I am, 
thither ye cannot come," John viii. 24, and vii. Si. So the test: 
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" Without feith, it is impossible to please him; foche thatcometli 
to God itiusE beJioTe that he is, and tliat he is a lewacder of them 
that diligeiitlj seek him." 

Sach passages settle tlie question in regard to the prominence 
■which fiiith occupies in the system of revealed religion, and show 
that, in that syatcm, the whole snhjeot of mail's salvation is made 
to depend on it. It is one of the two indispensable things on 
■which the salrafioii of any of the race is made to rest. 

Now to this TJew of the importance of faith in a system of 
religion, I need not say that nuiueroua objections at once occur 
to many minds. The prominence given in Cbrifltianity to faith 
lias been a standing objection urgert by infidels against the system ; 
and even iu minds not inclined to aoepticism there are diflical- 
ties ■which are not easy to be remoyed. Mr, Hume, in his 
Essay on Mimeles, remarks with a sneer, tbat " our roost holy 
religion is founded or^Ja-ith, not on reason ;" and then proceeds to 
show that it is not safe to subject it to any severe test of reason 

The most material objections, and thi^e -mhich involve real 
difficnlty in regard to the prominence given to/ailh in the system 
of Christianity, are the following ;— 

(1.) That it is an arbitrary arrangement ; tlmt faith in itscil 
has no such, essential prominency and importance as to malve it 
proper to select this as a condition of salvatiou ; that as a mLutal 
exercise it has no poculiar dignity or value over other mental 
exercises which shonld havo Jed to its selection; and that, in 
itself considered, there is no more reason -wiij/att/i should hare 
been selected as « condition, of salvation than why, for examplo, 
hope, or fear, or love should have been. 

(2.) That salvation should not bo made to depend on any mere 
mental operation ; that the rewards of heaven and bell should bo 
apportioned rather to the ohai'aeter and conduct than to any mere 
state of mind ^ that we jadgo of man, not by what they Relieve, 
hut by what they do; that the retributions of tJiis -world neeee- 
serily, in coarls, in families, in holding offices, and in the raeasuro 
of prosperity which men enjoy, or the reverses which they ex- 
perience, are not determined by ■Vfbat men believe or do not beliovi:, 
but by wliat thoy dn, or fail to do; and that there is a propriety 
that the same rule shonld bo observed in the retributions of the 
future state. 

(3.) That fnitb, as a menial operation, is beyoud our oonti'oi ; 
that we are so made that -we cannot help believing where proper 
evidence is presented, and cannot make ourselves lielieve where 
thei'o is not; and tbat as men have no control over their faith, 
they ai-e not reaponeihle for their belief. 
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(4.) Tliat it is no matter what a man lielieTBB, provided liia 
conduct is rigit ; and that one mode of faitli can no more affect the 
interests of society, or a man's own soul, than anotbe)" ; and that 
the grand question is, not what are a man's o^iniims on speculative 
mattera, Tint what is his eharaetm: 

(o.) It would probably be added, that faith stands in riuite 
sti'ong contrast witli reason^ and tiat to represent religion as 
depending on faith is to undervalue the rational nature that God 
ijas given us, and tliat it is in fact malting credulity a virtue, and 
diminishing the respect vrhicli our Maher has taught us to show to 
onr own rational powers. 

I could perhaps make tiiese ohjections appear stronger l>y ex- 
panding them, but I have not desigaedly diminished tlieir foree, or 
concealed the point of difficulty. It will he seen at once that they 
are capable of being made to he weighty objections, and that the 
public defenders of the Chriatiau system are not at liberty to pass 
them by unnoticed, or to treat tJiem aa though they were worthy 
of no regard. As interested themseb cs in the questions of reb^ion 
ae well as in relation to their office as guides of others they aie 
bound to meet them in a frank manner and to inquAre whether 
tliey can be removed. 

XL We are conducted, then, to the Si'cond and main point to 
he considered — the reason why such p o niMnec has hcii asmtjned 
to faith in the system of revealed rdi/ton 

I begin this part of my subject by ohserviig that a woid, 
though susceptible of an easy and tmohjectionahle eiplanation 
may by long usage, or by certain a^ooiations have had certain 
ideas attached to it which may gi-ently injure its uie in in org i- 
ment. Instead of suggesting only what is essential in the moaning 
of the word, it may suggest, either with that or without it, certain 
other things which may greatly impair its force, and leave a vary 
erroneous impression. Thus the word fattk, when suggested, 
may have in many minds a near alJiance to m-ed%dity ; in the 
same minds, or in other minds, it may be understood as some- 
thing in contradistinction to reason, as implying t]iat faith is not 
based on reason, or wonM not be snataiiied by it ; and when the 
■word is used, there may he conveyed with it the idea that it is 
something wholly separata from reason, and that tho thing in 
reJatiou to which fiiith is exereiBed is something wliioli could not 
be supported Tiy reason. This was evidently the aspect in which 
the word was suggestedto Mr. Hame's mind when he said, " Our 
most holy religion is founded on faith, kot on reason." , 

There will be some advantage, therefore, and no injustice in 
any waj', in conducting the argument, in taliiitg a word which 
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inyolves all that ie essential ia/aifh, witiouE tlie danger 60 wliicli 
I iave referred, I proposSj thBrefore, to make nsa of tlie word 
eonfidmce; & word whidi espreases all tliat is easeiitial in the 
idea oi faith, and which ie not liable to the disadyantage already 
referred to. Confidmee, it is clear, may he founded on good and 
Buhetaiitial retisona. Indeed, it cannot ezist without aoinething 
that is regarded as a yalid reason in any particular case, for we 
always coimoot witii that word the idea that there is good reason, 
in the instance to which it is applied, why confidence should 
exist. If a man has confidence iu. the ability of a mercantile 
house to meet its engagemonte, it ia supposed to ha because he 
has good reason for it. The same thing may be true indeed of 
faith, and should be in all true faith, but the word does not 
always suggest that idea. I propose, therefore, iuillustrating the 
value and importance of iaith, in a system of religion, to make 
use, in general, of the word con;?(iCTMe instead of the more nsual word. 

The question then is, What is the value of confidenee in a 
community; or, in other words. Is there any such value to bo 
attached to it as to justify the primacy and importance attributed 
to faith, in the Bible t What important part does it perform in 
the world ? What evils result from the want of it 1 

Faith, or confidence, if a virtue at all, or if of value at all, is a 
social or i-elative virtue. It is true that we sometimes speak of 
having eonfidenee in ourselves ; but it is under the influence of 
that common fiction of the mind by which we regard oarselves 
as two persons, or ua having antagonist feelings and principles ; 
na when we speai: of the reason and the passions as in eojiflict, 
and Etruggling foe the mastery, and identify ourselves with one 
of them as at war with the other, Rom. vii. 17—23. But when 
we speak of Juiving corifidemB, with strict propriety, it ia of 
confidenee in another— another person, a government, a bank, a 
debtor. Faith, then, might be distinguished, if it were necessary 
to go further into an esamination of this point, from many virtues 
which terminate on ourselves, and which pertain only to ourselves. 
The point of examination now ia, its value in the relatims which 
men sustain, or iu soeial interests. All that I can say will be 
merely to vary a very simple idea, or to apply one thought to 
different things ; but it will, I trust, conduct us to the conclusion 
wliioh it is desirable to reach in order to confirm the statement 

* Some of the rcmaflts and iliaatrations on the eubjeot 0! faith in tMa 
clisoourae haTp biienmBde substaotiflUy in a liifferent connexion in apvavious 
sermon in this volume, but Ihey aeem so approprinte to tlie design of this 
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(1.) I iD^iii ■with a raferoncB to the Talne of confidence in a 
iamily. It can hardly he necesearj to do much more hare than 
simply to refer to the subject. Ail of ns foel that the welfare of 
a family depends wholly on this ; and that if it were destroyed, 
Iiappineaa would at once flee from our dwellinga. All the good 
order, the prosperity, the hftppineae of a fftmily depends on the 
confidence that a hnsband and wife repoae in eaoJi other ; in the 
confidence that children hare in their parents ; and perhaps in a 
not less degree in, the confldenca which parents have in their 
children. Every hour that we live in these relations we are 
dependent on that confidence for our peace of mind ; and in rela- 
tion to our domestic comfort and order there is nothing that could 
he Buhetituted for it. Every hour of happiness that any of ua 
have had in the marriage relation "haa heen identified with that, 
and at any moment our happiness would have been destroyed 
effectually if that had not existed. There couldhaveheeuno Eub- 
Btitute for it. No prosperity ahroad ; no success in business; no 
honours layished upon ua in the world ; no sudden gains ; no 
pleasures derived from literature, science, or the arts, could have 
been a substitute for tliis, or could have mitigated the pangs 
which would liave existed in the bosom at the very idea of 
"infidelity," or a want of confidence, in this relation. The 
happiness and suEcess of a parent depend wholly, too, on the 
confidence which his children repose in him. No parental govern- 
ment can answer the purpose where tJiia is not secured ; there can 
he no domestic peace where this ia not found. It is not on foree 
that we rely in governing our families and making them happy ; 
it is in the confidence which our children shall have in our wisdom, 
our integrity, our ability to give them the advice which they 
need, our qualifications to govern in the little community of which 
we are the head. If that cannot he secured in a family, there is 
nothing else that can he permanently suhstituted in its place. 
And, as already remarked, perhaps to a not leas degree is domestic 
happiness dependent on the measure of just confidence that we 
repose in our children. If we have no confidence that they will 
act rightly ; if we cannot trust them out of our sight ; if we feel 
when they go out of the door that they will TiBit some jlace of 
in&ray, regardleaa of our eommanda, whatever elae the\ may 
have, whether learning or tilent it is plain that peafe will he a 
stranger to our bosoms, and that slumber will not visit our 
eyelids. 

Now if these things he bo it will he seen that the moat effective 
mischief which any man <iuld du, oi c uld deaiie to do, in a 
family, would he simply to dostroy this mutual confidence. If I 
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had the power, aiiJ wished to strike the moat deaSij blow at the 
heart of a family, I should do nothing more. I should go and taSe 
away all the confidence of a linBbaiid in his wife, and of a wife in 
her husband, and fill their minda with diBtrust and jealousy — and 
liy doing this I should take away all peace from, their luBoma, and 
Bleep from tiiBir pillows. Or I should go and destroy all coiifldeiico 
itt the bosom of eoua or daughters towards a father ; aud teach 
them to fee! that he was not worthy of their respect or Jove — and 
I ahoald thus introduce insubordination and disobedience into the 
most peaeeftil dwelling on earth. Or I should go and destroy all 
the confidence of a father in his sons or his daughters; and I should 
make him restless and sad whaneTer they were ont of hia sight ; 
and I should fill liis bosom with the ieeceat anguish at the feeling 
that all his hopes had been blasted, and I should transform all hia 
eheriahed and happy prospeeta in regard to their future character 
into dark and gloomy forebodings, and I should so torment him by 
a simple want of confidence as to make him wish that neither he 
nor they had been born, and long for the hour when he ahonld 
find rest from his mental tortures in the grave. 

(3.) Let na apply this remark to the relations anat d 
commercial community. Let a mati ri.'flect but for o m t 

how much the prosperity of suoh a community depends t 1 

confidence, and he cannot be insensible to its -value and i p ts ee 
Let confidence in a cocomarcial house be shaken, and h W! y 
interests are afieoted by it at once I Let confldenee in b k b 
shaken, and there may not be an interest in that comnin ty wl }i 
is not affected by it. As when the storm shakes an old k th t 
has stood for generations, the admiration of men, the f -d t, t 
flbras of the roots, flue and tender, that run under th d 

liidden from human Tiew, shall be torn and rent, so t wh 
confidence in such an institution ia shaken. There are th us d 
interests which you would not have supposed would 1 be 
affected, that feel the shook. For such a shock affeots t m ly 
the commercial world— the men whose business may be 1 | d t 
on ita stability. In that bank shall have been eo fid I th 
little property of hundreds or thousands of widows and pha 
He who had had the ability to lay up what it was h ped w Id 
make old age or the day of sickneas comfortable, had e tra tit 
there. The professional man that had saved from his hard earnings 
what he felt he should need when the infirmities of age should 
forbid his longer toil, had felt that he had made competent provision 
for declining years, and had deposited it there. The fether who 
lad a beloved daughter, for whom he would make some provision 
sa an expression of his love, aud who had sought to calm his own 
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mind wlien lie reflected that lie iniglit lie t[Jceii away, and ha no 
longer able to be her protector and friend, ha.i depoaitod what he 
meant for her there. When coofidenee failBinsachaiiinEtitutioii; 
■when it reels, ready to fall ; when it comes down a mass of raina, 
and no one can tell where the millions entnisted to it are Hcattered, 
there are thoueanda and tens of thonsands of hearts that are mode 
to bleed, and a blow is struck that vibrates through & community, 
reaching remote poinls that you would not hare supposed could ha 
affected by sach a shock. 

To commercial men, it is needful only to advert to this point. 
Well do they know that the entire prosperity of the community 
depends on confidence, and that when that is gone, all is gone. 
To see this in its full force, all that would be necessary would he 
to recall to recollection past evenfa in our own community, and 
iu our own land. From the minds of those who then lived, and 
especially from the minds of the multitudes who were so deeply 
interested, those scenes will never pass away while life lasts, Oon- 
fidenee in banks, and commercial Louses, and in the solvency of 
distant debtora, seemed almost universally to have failed, and the 
whole land was agitated and oonTulsed, Jiot because we were poor, 
or because our soil had ceaaed to be fruitful, or onr air was pesti- 
lential, or our resourcsB had departed, or because " grim-visaged 
war" li'owned upon ua, but because em^dence was gone. 

The same remark might be made here which was made respect- 
ing the peace of a Jitmily. If I had the power, and were disposed to 
iiitiict the deepest evil on a community, I sliould do no more than 
destroy this universal oonfidencs. I should go into the commercial 
world and breathe suspicions, and start rumours, and insinuate 
doubts, and circulate reports, and unsettle the confidence of one 
commercial house iu another, and of one bank in another, and of one 
part of the country iu another, until I produced universal distrust; 
and just so far as I succeeded, I should spread universal ruin. No 
foreign war, no spreading pestilence, no change of tlie seasons, 
would prodncB deeper distress iu this laud ; for what cammercial 
operation is there that could be continued for a day, if confideuce 
were gone X 

(3.) Let us apply this remark to the intercourse of nations, and 

see if we can find an illusti'ation of the value of confideuce or faith. 

there Nations never liave been entirely independent of each 

th tyadan thyrehtmigl adia 

Ti y m y b d p d t tl -nm t a d law 
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tl y th so Th y d| t t I th 
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they are distantj and are depeadent for a UionBani things wliicli 
can be produced in the one, but which oaunoc be produced in the 
other. Pormeriyj when men had fewer artificial wautSj and ■when 
the facilities of commerce were less, they were far more indepen- 
dent j for Assyria, and Persia, and ancient Germany, and Gaul, 
■were far less dependent on other nations, and would feei the effects 
of any cliange in other nntione, far less than Great Britain and the 
United Slates, or even France and Russia, wonld now. The 
tendeney of things is to increase the dependence, and to make the 
nations of the earth one great brothei'hood. 

There lave been two ways of endeavouring to secure a safe and 
prosperous intercourse among nations : — by the force of arms, and 
hy treaties of commerce and of peace ; by the dread of tlia awoi'd, 
and by mutual faith. The ancients relied mainly on the former ; 
and seemed to regard a treaty as secure only so far aa tliere was 
dread of the armed legions, or the war-galley, Rome had little 
ooufid ce ■ h fid It f h f th t d dt h 



Th urse (8 op m 

world to re nn te 
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Htill— to latimidnte, and to aecure co ifld d th t 

of reliance on Ijoth ; but there isagwgse thtthfm 
is ■onnec^sary, and that our main d p d is th 1 tt 

What mereliant is there that ee da hap 1 m. t 

porta to Calcutta, or Canton, wh tl ks t tk m d 

Tesaels that float in distant seas a eas hy h m y nun C 
bis property aafoly to the chances f mm J Wl t t th t 
holds the commercial world togeth d d mm 1 

Is it our navy, our army, or is it the faith of treaties? You may 
say, perhaps, that those treaties wonld not be regarded if an armed 
power were not at hand to enforce them ; but that remains to be 
Bpen. The truth is, that the nations are depending more and more 
on what is for their mutual interests, and on the faith of treaties ; 
and are looking ■with more and more jealousy on any armed 
interference, and more aversion on any effort to secure com- 
mercial adrantoges by superior force of arms. The world is to 
be held together by confldenee, and not by the terror of arms ; 
and the saeredness of plighted foith is to take the place of the 
Bword. 

Let any intelligent man reflect how much at this moment the 
commereeof our own country and of thereat of tiie world isBecui'ed 
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Tiy treaty, by pliglited faith, and he will see tlie force find the 
value of the oheerTationB which I am making. There is almost 
no nation — none with ■whom a treaty would he of value — with 
whom Bnoh a treaty of commerce does not exist. There is nlmost 
no land, no port even, where we have not a consul — not an armed 
man at the head of embattled legions ; not a man with the em- 
hlaaonmenta of war — the epaulette and the flword,^lnit a eimple, 
plain, nnostentationa eitizen — neually of plain dress and plain 
manners — the lit reprBSBntatiTe of a peaceful treaty, and the 
exponent of the faith of nations. What ia right to he done in the 
land where he is, it is presumed will be done ; if wrong has been 
eommittecl toward any of the citizens of his own land, he preaumea 
there will be a disposition to redress it; and though he may 
feel indeed, and be assured, that the entire power of his country 
would be ready to enforce what is right if it is denied, yet how 
rare a thing it is that there is any allusion to such power ia 
regulating conimeroia.1 infereourso. 

Suppose, now, all this were to come to an end. Suppose no 
further reliance could he placed on treaties and international 
compacts. Is there any form of mischief that could be done in this 
world so great as to disturb this cottfidence between nations, this 
faith in compacts ! If it were done, if it were felt that there were 
no reliance to he placed on any treaty hereafter, even with all the 
armed force that you could send, ia there a vessel that would leave 
this port, or any other part of our land, to bring hade the produc- 
tions of distant climes? Could the commerce of the world survive 
such a destruction of confidence ? 

(4.) We may apply the remark respecting the value of conli- 
donce, or faith, to the administration of a government. . We have 
seen its value in a family, in the commercial world, in the inter- 
course of nations. It is an obvious remark that it is of no less 
value in the administration of a government, in the enaotiug and 
execution of the laws, in a judicial transaction. Peace and 
harmony, and in connexion with them all forms of prosperity, 
depend wholly on the degree of confidence that shall be reposed 
iu the administration of a govemmeut, or the decision of a court. 
You may be certain, indeed, that a sheriff or a marshal has power 
to summon an armed force to bis aid, but you are not induced by 
that to pay your taxes or your custom-house duties, or to submit 
to the judgment of a court. You calmly acquiesce, because you 
have confidence iu the general working — the eqnitableness of the 
institutions of your couutry. Such confidence may be reposed in 
a judicial opinion that a nation shall acquiesce iu it, though con- 
flicting claims of the highest order may be involved ; the laws of 
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States may have come in collision; and property to au amount 
whioh no one can eetimata maj be at stake. 

Our wIioIb lanii ia dependent erery day on confidence in 

the government; on contidente in tlie judges; on confidence in 

the general virtue of the people ; on confidence in the excellence 

f t tufi Tl t wl 1 f th g m t th t 
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The demand in the Bible is, that man shall lepuse conMenee in 
liis Maker, for " without faith it is impoBsiblo to please him." 
The inquiry which we hare had iu view bsa heen, "What is the reason 
why faitb under his goyernment has such a primacy, and is of 
so mncli value 1 

Ifow it is obvious that the laluo ot rotfidinee is aa guat 
ill God's goveniment aa m on\ otlier, and m'vy be is greit in 
the universal ftimily, embracing all worlds, over which lie preaidps, 
as in the much smaller families with whii'h we are converaant 
Bnt it ehonld also be added, that to an eitent elsewhere propor- 
tionably unknown the goYeniment of God is one ot ooi^dence, 
not ofjoroe. With all power in hia arm, and with al! lesonrcee 
to hind, and fetter, and restram, and punish, at his command, 
still that which he most relies on in his alraimiitratiott is not 
,forae, but loye and coiifldence It is m every way probable that 
tJiat is the OTil/y thing on which reliance is now placed in heaven 
ill controlling the pure and happy minds there, and that vsat aa 
thay know the power of God to be, they are not restrained hy 
that, T)ut by the all-controlling influence of affection. Thoy have 
eoi^dence in God— in his wisdom and his goodness — in the equity 
of his laws and in the principles of Lis adrainistration ; and this 
is all that is needed to preserve order, and harmony, and peaceful 
ohedience ia heaven. For 

Love is the golden chain llmt biiiik 
The happy souls above. 

The tiling, too, on which reliance was placed in Paratliae to secure 
obedience was eonfideaoe. There was no force employed there. 
There were no walls built around it which man could not overleap. 
Thei'E were no cherubim with flaming swords (« prevent the 
egress of man, as there were, afl*r his apoetacy, to forbid his 
return. As long as eowfifUiice in Ood remained, man was happy. 
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Wi.eii that fnileil, lie was ruined-, aud the want of Miifidonce in 
God was there, U9 it ever liss been since, the source of all the 
woes that man hae e: puneaesA. With strict philosophical acou- 
Facy, all the woea which haTe eome upon the race have arisen 
Irom a want of confidence in God bb '.ha jnst moral GoTemor of 
the world. Man haa no oonfidenct h. Iiis law, in his goodness, 
in his truth, in his promises, in bis thTeatenings. m hifi qualifica- 
tions for empire. He Las no such eoniidenc« in Iiim as to suhmit 
to hja teachings ; to how reverentlj to his will where his dealicgs 
are mjaterious ; to resigiihimsalftoliimin hie trials; to embrace 
his promises, when he offers heaven to him ; to feel alarm, and to 
turn from his sins, when he threatens the punishment of hell. 
Even now, with all our external sources of trouble and woe, with 
all the sorrows and ills of poverty, want, siehnflss, bereavement, 
and dreaded death, this would be a bappy world if msa had con- 
fidence in God ; for the moment you cau infuse into the bosom of 
a sufferer, no matter whether in hereavflment, ou a sick bed, or 
in any other form of woe, eortfideiiee in God, that moment you 
have soothed the anguish of the soul, and diifased through the 
hoBom peace and joy, 

I will ask your attention, iu view of the reasoning purened in 
this discourse, only to one thought of a praoticel tiatnre suggested 
by the subject. It is, that infidelity, or unbelief, aa a speealative 
or practical matter, is not a harmless thing. It is ofteu supposed 
to be so. It is regarded as a mere matter of speculatiou ; a thing 
in reference to which the utmost freedom of the mind may be 
innocently indulged; a thing in which you do others no ■wrong, 
for you deprive them of no property by it, and suppose that you 
do nothing to sap the foundation of (heir happiness. 

But if the views suggested in this discourse are correct, nothing 
can be more Tmfonnded than this opinion. Is that a harmless 
system which, if it came into your fitmily, would unsettle all 
the confidence which you have in your wife, and all the confidence 
which your children have in you as a father? Is he an innocent 
man who would unsettle all confidence in a commereial house, in 
a bank, in a lawyer, in a physician, in a bench of judges ? Would 
that be an imiocent system which would breathe suspicion in the 
community on the character of every minister of the gospel, and 
every professor in a college, and every teacher in a school f And 
if you may sappoee that a man of capiWl should establish a system 
of agencies all over the land, and have them wholly under his 
control, and that the design ahould be by a well-aiTanged scliema 
of operations to destroy all confidence, say in every merchant, and 
every monied institutiou, wonld yon say that that was a harmloaa 
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fid wl li til poo ti la ted th 1 ed d th 

dy ng rep & d th ir S whi h h Id 1 th m t 

ifiwt! t ppt dtflthttly f-Bak 

d f tl 1 w Id, d to a w th t h p — w 11 T y 
th t stuJ J torn ] mlea Why than wh y 

bcm t g t eatal 1 hee y te w th w f una ttl g 

th td m y Jitlmdtttth h 
ont the land? Is confidence in the foundations of morals, and 
confidence iu God as the righteous moral GoTcrnor of the -world, 
of leas importance than in a man or in a hank t The perpetrator 
of the deepest misciiief in this world is the man who livea to 
nnsettle oortfidmee. Let my enemy como, if Be wishes, and tnke 
the little property irliich my hands hare earaed ; let him come 
and Btrilta me on one cheek and on the other ; let him take my 
coat and my cloak also ; let him tnra me out from my happy and 
peaceful homa, a penniless TranJei th f ce f th th — 

hilt let him not come and destroy th hd -wl h my mf 

reposes in mo, and I in her ; let h ra n t m 1 un ttl f h 
foundations of moral principle in -wh h I ha ndea d to 

gi'onnd my children ; let him not k to al t co fid 

in eaoh other and iu onr God. P dp 1 ss d 11 

and naked, and with ne certain dw 11m place II Id ir d 
with my family with one source ot p 1 n d t h d 

if they trusted in me, and 1 in th m d U C 1 1 t th 
most splendid palace that imperial w 1th Id b Id a d d 
I could never he happy if oonfide th 1 my Mak 

and my Saviour, wei-e blasted and d t y 1 

Nor is unbelief, as a practical pe ! tt m 1 rml 
Sinner, it is not an innocent thing th t y u 1 fid 

no iaith in the God that made yon 1. u w lum y u w ^ 
your own soul. There ia no being that is so worthy of your con- 
fidence as he; none that has so high a claim. And how caa you 
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" please liini" if you lave no eonfldence ia him 1 Can a child— 
a Bon — a daughter — though iearned, nnd accomplished, oi' graced 
with polished mannera, though admired for heauty, or praised 
for taient, or diatingiiiehed for eIoc[ueuee, — enn such a child 
'■ please" hia father, can he be worthy of his loTC, if he has no 
just ooufldeuoe iu him — if he treats him with cold neglect — if 
he never relies on his promises, or respects his principles ? 
Sinner! the source, the root, the germ of all tlie eyil in yon^ 
soul, is the want of eoiifidenceiii God The eyil will he arrested, 
the ruin which is Homing on von will be sta> ed, the moment you 
are brought back, through the great Medntor, to exercise faith 
in him who made you — aud not Ml then. Without that, 
dissociated from him, you are d^itmed to a degree of wretcliad- 
ness aud woe, compared with which all the erils produced by 
want of confidence in a family a commticial c mmuuity, between 
nations, or uudor a human ^ri-emm.ut, -ir-- trifles not to he 
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SERMON XXVIII. 

FAITH AS AN ELEMEHTART PEIKCIPI^ OF ACTION. 
2 Co!i. V. r.— "Wa walk by faith, not bj aight." 

In the first discourse on the suly'ect of faith, I illustrated the 
inquiry why faith is made an indispensable condition of salva- 
tion ; iu the secoml, I considered the value and importance of 
faith. 

Paith enters so much into tlie Christian system, is regarded 
as BO essential art element in our conduct as religions beings, and 
is designed to accomplish so important effects on our character, 
tliat, in every point of view in which it can be i-egarded, it de- 
mands our careful and prayerful consideration. It seems (o 
be supposed that there is some foandation for the importance 
nttaohed to it in our very nature, or that man is so made that 
it ia designed that faith shall be an important element of his 
conduct, and shali exert an important influence over him. If 
there were not something in man that laid the foundation for 
this, the prominence given to faith in the Bihle would seem to 
be unanthoi'ized, and the purpose of making so muoli out of it 
would seem to be an attempt to institute an arbitrary arrange- 
ment, and tfl separate religion from all other principles of action. 
1 propose, then, in order to explain the prominence and the 
value assigned to faith in the Bible to consider it as an elemen- 
taij principle of conduct or to inquire into the influence which 
it la adapted to exeit on man I shall lefei to it, not esclu- 
sntly as a Christian virtue — foi the object is to inquire why it 
should bu incorporated among the Christian vntues at all; but 
as 1 state of mind — a principle of conduct — a lav, of our being. 
Oui aim IS to ascertain what place it is designed to occupy in 
the mind of such a bemij as man ind placed m the circum- 
stances in which he is and the beai ng of all my remarks will 
be to illustrate the powei of that piinciple stated in the test, 

■S\ e walk by faith not by sight 

111 ordei to illustrate the subject propeily, it will be necessary 
to consider two points :— I. What the principle is ; and, II, Its 
n element of conduct. 
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I. The first inquiiy is, What is the principle referred to? It 
is of the highest impoi'tance to settle this, because, either by 
inadvertence or design, faith is so often confounded, with other 
things, that its value as an element of action is by no means 
appreciated, and on this account religion ia charged vrith that 
■which, if true, would make it unworthy the Berious attention of 
mankind. A very common impi-esaion is, that faith is synony- 
moiis with credulity, and that in proportion as we exalt faith as 
as principle of action, we undervalue reason. Let us then inquire, 
and see whether we can ascertain precisely what the state of 
mind is, when we say in any proper sense, that a man "luoffis 
iy faith." Perhaps we can bring out the state of mind which 
it is proposed to consider, by placing it in contrast with other 
things. 

(1.) It is to be distingaiahed from credulity, and indeed in 
many respects ia the opposite of credulity, " Credulity is a 
weakness of mind by which a person is disposed to believe, or 
jield liis asseut to a declaration or proposition without sufficient 
evidence of the truth of what is said or proposed ; a disposition 
to believe on slight evidence, or no evidence at all." — Webeter. 
Credulity relates to the belief of reported or alleged facts i be- 
lieving them when there is no auffloient testimony or evidence, 
and is the opposite of clear aud thorough investigation ; faith, 
as an element of action, refers not so mneh to what are noto 
facts, as to what may he: not so much to what has been in the 
past, as to what may be or will be in the future. Ci'cdulous 
men believe in things which are said to have occurred, or which 
ore alleged to be occurring at the present, which are of little 
importance in themselves, and which are fitted to exert no good 
influence on the chaiacter; fkith has relation, as an element of 
conduct, to things to come, and to those things which are deeply 
to affect our character and destiny. Children, in an amiable 
sense, are credulous — for they act on the principle of our nature, 
which teaches us, and prompts us to believe, until we learn to 
distiTist by painful experience. "Whatever is repoi-ted to them, 
they believe-— for they have not yet learned to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, and indeed have hardly learned as yet that there 
is any such thing as falsehood. Men in tlie infancy of society 
are credulous— for theyaie then much like children and amidst 
the mnliitudes of things which are befoie then minda, and the 
numerous questions which piesent themselves, and undei the 
influence of an imagination easily excited, they haie not jtt 
lijarned to oepaiate the liue flora the false, and belie\e them all 
alike r stones of pietematiual appaiitiona, and the influence ot 
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the stars anil poitents, and omena, and the deeds of demi-jods, 
nil togethei Heme, ill early history is made up of marvels — 
like the books with which it has been so much tiie fashion to 
enteitam childieii The dupes of superstition are ocedulonsi for 
they connect certaiu things with religion, and they have settled 
it in their minds that all that ia connected with religion is true. 
Hence they can believe that the blood of St. Jauuarius ia liquified 
at certain aeaaona of the year, and that the " house of the Virgin" 
was borne miracalonsly through the air from Paleatina to Italy; 
hence they can believe in the virtao of climbing up the steps on 
Pilate's ataii"oase, and that the " seamless eoat" of Christ wna 
discovered by St. Helena, after lying for centuries unknown, and 
then agdn, that it waa as marvello ly p cs d n the cathe- 
dral at Ti'evea. Infidels, though it m m t b a paradox, 
are credulous men. Lord Herbert, g th b t f them, was 
among the most credulous of mei nd I t k fh liberty to 
afBrm that, as a hod>/ of men, none h b n distinguished 
for credulity than those who have b k d an ng infidels. 
Faith, as a principle of action, is wl lly d t g h d from this. 
A man who lias faitli, and is greatly fl d by t, may be a 
credulous roan ; but his credulity p t t th things con- 
nected with his mental oi^anizati U t t h s acting by 
faith. 

(2.) By many, faith is sometimes contrasted in a sti'auge manner 
■with a habit of scepticism and of doubt, and with an implied advan- 
tage in favour of the latter. It ia supposed by them, that, as a 
habit of mind, ft disposition to doubt, to be cautious, to be slow in 
admitting evidence, and to refuse assent in oases where so many 
yield so readily, not only stands in strong contrast with the state 
of mind required in the gospel, hut is a better state of mind. Such 
a man, therefore, supposes that while ho retains this disposition 
of mind to examine everyOdng in an impartial manner, and to 
admit the fall influence of all reasonable doubts on liia mind in 
any case, he cannot be a Christian. Yet, if I understand the 
mattei", tliis is not a jtiat view of the ease at all. The faith of 
the gospel is not opposed to the most candid and thorough in- 
vestigation of any subject; and the state of mind here referred 
to, and placed in contrast with it, is not distinguished from the 
fiuth of the gospe! by a habit of bolder and more independent 
thinking. The difference between them is not in regard to the 
fi'eedoin of inquiry; it is in regard to tlie influence of hope and 
of desire. Give to a mau who is a sceptic the influence of the 
hops wbicli the gospel proposes; ei'eate in bis heart a desire for 
that on which Mth rests, and in view of which it acts, and that 
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same man will he no moie tantious ind independent than he 
■who lives by ikith It la the absence of this, and not inde- 
pendence of thinking, which diatingiiishGi Inm , for while he 
hna no desire to know God, to hve foi ever, to he holy and pnra 
in a futme woild, he 13 of course BCepticol Ho cares nothing 
about the evidence on the subject. He neither examines it, nor 
will he allow it to make any impression on his mind. His mind, 
therefore, is not betfei; in the sense that it is more candid, and 
caulioufl, and independent; hiitvrorse,m thesense thatit isamind 
that does ot f 1 o appreciate the influence of hope, and of 
desire f that wl h is of the highest value and importance, 

(3.) Faith a au lement of conduct, I need hardly say, is 
distin t f m a t ng nnder the mere influence of the sonaes. 
" We alk by f th n ( by sight." Most men act only from a 
i-eferen e to the s ns s or in the light only which the relations 
of the s n es at n tg'eots. They say, " Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die," 1 Cor. xv. 32. " I shall have peace, 
though I wallc in the imagination of mine heart, to add drunken- 
ness to thirst," Dent. xxix. 19. If they do not live under the 
influence of the senses, in the lowest meaning of the term — that 
of gross corruption. — yet they aim to give what they would 
regard as the due influence to the information deidved from the 
senses, or the inlets of knowledge from the external world. 
They become " matter of fact " men ; their thoughts range only 
through the circle of the questions which arise about " profit and 
loss ;" or they make close calculations by measurements of heights 
and distances, and abide by them. They give no scope to the 
fancy — to hope — to those generous impulses which would carry 
them out of the range of mere calculation. Now tliis is well as 
far as it goes ; and is the basis of many of the excellent rules of 
economy, and a reatrainer of extravagance. But it may make 
the mind exceedingly narrow, and prevent the development of 
some of its noblest powers. Man is made to be something else 
besides a mere creature of sight and of hearing ; he is capable of 
being much more than an ingenious measuring and calculating 
machine. Faith, aa an element of action, do^ much more — is 
much more expanding and noble. Even the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, though heavens, admitting the influence of this piin- 
ciple, fui-nished a striking illustration of the power of faith. 
'I'hey opened their eyes on distant worlds, and supposed there 
were many other things than the sight reveals ; and tliough the 
gods which they aupfosed to have a dwelling-place in the groves, 
and by tlic fountains, were the work of imagination, yet they 
acted out iliG principle of our nature -which lories to find other 
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things than the sight reveals, and were nniler far better influences 
in many respects, in elerating and expanding the mind, than 
they -would have been if ennfined to the grovelhngs ot sense 
Men -whn haTe no principle ot fuith in their natuie, who aie 
uaireraally sceptical in legard to its reveHtiona, aie lite thf, 
ancient monnera In tlieir tiail barlta they crept along the 
shore ; always kept some headland oi promontoiy m view , 
ancliot«d in & friendly bay at night , and nevei put out into the 
open sea Colnmbns, with different feeling, turned his prow 
boldly to the West, and held it steadily in that direction in the 
fiiith of " giving a new world to the kingdoms of Castile and 
Leon." So faith goes beyond the limits of time and of the 
senses. It not only believes in the osistence of file worlds which 
the telescope reveals, hat jmqples those worlds; not only believes 
in the existence of that universe which striltes the outwai-d eye 
aa so glorious, but in the existence of a more glorious Ood that 
formed them all ; not only believes that there is such an atom 
in creation as this earth, and such a thing as the " vapour of 
human life," but that there is a world to come, and that there is 
life everlasting. 

(■I.) One thing more may be slid in order to distinguish iaith 
as an element of action. It has a very near relation to hope ; 
and is, in fact, on the authority of an apostle, th« embodiment of 
hope. " Now faith is the suhdance of things hoped for," Heb. xi. 1. 
It takes hold of things that are not seen, bnt which may be as 
real as though they were ; and of things which are not yet facts, 
but which may he. A young man hopa for disUnetion in 
political life. As a reality, it has as yet no existence. But it 
may have. It is in his mind's eye as (f it were a reality, and be 
sets it before him ss his hopes and desires would prompt ; and 
though far distant, he studies, and struggles, as if it might be so. 
Demosthenes when he went into his cave, and fried the strength 
of hia voice by the lagmg elements of the deep, doubtless had in. 
his mind a eve an nmge of what it would be to be the first 
onfor ot the woiid &ee what/nifA entered into such a purpose, 
and into such a conception ;— faith in hia own powers ; iaith in 
the effect of caieftil culture; faith in believing that formidable 
obsticles may be overcome ; faith in his countrymen, that they 
would do hononi to hini who deserved it ; feilii io history, that 
it would tiansmit his name to future times ; iaith in all coming 
jjenerafions, that they would receive hia name with honour, and 
tiansmit it onward So now in higher things ; — fwth carries 
the mind npwtid and onward; fastens on oyects of hope, and 
turns them into liMng forms, and allows them to influence the 
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mind; and the view by faith of those superior realities turns 
giants here to dwarfs, and mountains to mole-hi!ls, and erowna to 
baubles, and heaps of hoarded gold to particles of glittering daat, 
and the palaces of princes to tlie play-hoases of children. Man 
begins to live for nohler objeetB; and there comes over the soul 
the expanding and elevating thought that tiete is something 
worth living for, and that he is indeed immortal. 

II. Having thns endeavoured to state what this principle is, I 
proceed to consider, in the SEcond place, its influence as an 
eletneni of conduct. "With an ultimate view of illustrating its 
influence in religion, and of showing you that there is much 
■worth living for beyond what the senses reveal, and that it is 
rational to act in view of that, I will endeavour to illustrate its 
value under these specitioations ;— as prompting to action ; as 
expanding and elevating the mind ; and as indispensable in ajl 
just views of religion. 

[\ ) We may consider it as an element of otir nature leading 
t ho T^wUlktt 1 without particular 

f t 1 W h th t t stands in contrast 

tl Id cal ul t tl h t d 1 sed by the mere 

t t: y t th th th 1 d grovelling ohg'eets 

th t pp 1 I th pp t tes Am t whose character there 

t t th 1 t f faith, wh his no confidence in 

t! pw ttthmmtm dar esting evils ; in the 

It d p f t 1 1 ty f ty tl e practicability of 

CO tl g rs f I km d m ing individual or 

ed g 1 m If h f 11 w-men ; or in God. 

H d n tui bey d -y 1 mitcd range — that 

wh hh mud lisw Ise t or which is within 

th mpaa f y dcallti Ltus look at such 

md nl wbtCwld mplish in such a world 

th 

( ) A t dy f m t ed t th f the aie, and the 

h d th 1 1 gh d h th d ta-, of an education in 

h 1 d th m d t expand his mind, 

stands on an eminence in the wilds of the West, and looks over 
a boundless forest. It waves in the interminable distance, and the 
sun has never yet been suifei'ed to penetrate through that thick 
foliage to the earth. Thei'e is no city, or town, or even log-cabin 
to be seen. Not even the smoke of the Indian wigwam reveals 
that any human beingis there. Bat there, an intelligent eye may 
see the evidence of as rich a soil as the sun ever shone upon; 
and those valleys may yet he covered with hai-vests and with 
flocks ; and houses and mills, villages and towns, may yet spring 
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up thpre. Winding along, through tiiat foi'est, may be seen tlie 
course of a river — and the opening where it runs shows that it 
is a iroad stream — though on its bosom never yet floated any- 
thing bat the bork-cEtnoe of on Indian. In all that boundless 
expanse, there is neither road, nor bridge, nor fence ; neither 
church, nor college, nor school-house. Yet that man is possessed of 
faith ; faith in his axe, in his awn, in his skill — in himself, in his 
growing hoy, in his neighbours that will unite with him ; and 
he hdienes that all that forest may be felled, and that it may 
become a fertile held, and that colleges and sanctuaries and 
cities may smile there ; and that on that river the magnificent 
Bteamer may glide laden with rich productions fram tliat teeming 
soil. Many a weary day must indeed be spent, many a hard 
blow must be struck, befoi'e that result shall be reached ; but there 
is more than hope that it may be done, to animate and cheer the 
woodsman ; there is faith that it mill be done ; and the forest 
gives way, and the fields are plouglied and fenced, and houses 
and all the improvements of art appear in what was the inter- 
minable wilderness, as if by magic. Yet there is no magic about 
it. It is all the result of desire, and hope, and faith, — and 
coiTCS ponding toil. 

(h) A man looks at hia country. He greatly loves it — for it 
is the land of his birth ; Ms interests are there ; and in every 
way he desires its prosperity. But he sees it oppressed. It 
groans under heavy and mijust bui-dens. There ai'e evils. The 
unconstitutional claims of the government, the evils of a deficient 
representation, may be deeply felt j or foreign ti-oops may be 
quartered on the ti t th m. On these things the patriot 

looks with deep m ti ndw than, earnest desire that they may 
be removed. Th m whose soul the reigning element 

is donbt, or wh g n d olely by the decisions of his 

senses, would be p mpt d t effort for relief, would venture 

nothing for it. B t 6 thus d 1 men look upon the wrongs of 
their countiy in th t m f H mpden j not thus did Pahiek 
Henry and John Hancock look upon the wrongs which our own 
land endured. In those minds and hearts there were no elements 
of scepticism. There dwelt there in the strongest degree the 
element al faith. They were moved, not by the love of gain or 
applause ; they not merely felt that their country was suffering 
wrong i they not merely hoped and desired that their wrongs 
might he removed, — hut they had strong faith, nnwavering 
KOiifidcncB, that it might be done. They had faith in the justice 
of their cause ; in the virtue of their countrymen ; in the valour 
of men that miglit be summoned to defend the national rights ; 
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ill the fathers and motliers of the land, that they would givo up 
their sons to its defence ; in the iiatione of the earth, that they 
wonld approve their oomfie; and in God, that he would be tho 
Friend of the oppressed and the wronged — and -whatever liberty 
tliei'e 18 in England or io this land is the result of euekfai^. 

(2.) We have considered this principle of our nature as an 
element leading to action. Let ns now, for a moment, consider 
it as an expandinff and elevating element of conduct. We might 
here talte the veiy eases which have ah-eady been referred to, 
and perhaps they woald furnish ail the elucidation which 
would bfl required. But we may vaiy the iEusfrations, and 
while we furnish new confirmations of what has been already 
said, place the point now before us in a more distinct light. John 
Howard, born to an ample p -ope ty a I e compassed by all that 
was necessary to worldly enjoy ent th leisure for literary 
pursaita, or for the pleasures of the tahle or the field, or for the 
wflned courtesies of life in England m ^ht have spent his days, 
as thousands do, with most 1 mited t ews and w th a h a t most 
selfishly conti-acted. A scept c as to tl e world n p em nt a 
doubter as to fJie feasib I ty of a y p ojeot t 1 t th de- 
graded ; a diaheliever in any enterprise that loo! d t th 1 a- 
tiou of the more debEised portions of mankind an h oi- 

fined himself to questions of mere ealculati n — h m 1 1 have 
lived onlj' to improve his estates, and in one n w 1 his 
ideas might have for ever revolved. But & d had endu d h at 
with a heart benevolent by nature ; and the finjj f P d ce 
pointed to an object worthy of its exercise. H a 1 d to 1 ok 
on the prisons of Europe. But how did he look on them? Irue, 
there was enough to excite all the compassion of his soul, and 
snch a man would weep over the nnpitied wi-ongs of tlie prisoner. 
But he looked on them not only to weep. There was another, 
and a much higher and more expansive feeling in hia bosom 
than mere compassion. It was/«iiA. It was a belief that those 
woes might be mitigated, that those wrongs might be repaired, 
that the condition of the sufferer might be alleviated. What was 
this ? It was eonfidenee in human nature ; in man, — in his sense 
of justice and humanity, when roused to it; in princes and law- 
givers—that they might be disposed to do right; in society — 
that its woi'ldngs might come nearer to perfection ,■ above all, in 
God, that he would show himself the Fi-icnd of the oppressed 
and the wronged ; — and this faitli expanded the heart of JHbward 
to embrace the world, and made him what ho was. So Clarkaou 
and Wilberforce looked upon injni-ed Africa. — not merely with 
the feelings of compassion, but -vnUi faith in the English heart; 
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in. the jnafice of their coutifrymen, if their sentiments were fairly 
expressed ; in the sense of right with whieli God has endowed 
mniii and in the Givat Governor of the nations, that ho would 
ultimately crown with snccess every effort to break the bonds of 
oppi'ossiaa. 

An American youth, edncafed at a nniversity, and about to 
enter upon the theatre of life, looks out over the world. He has 
a heart filled with love to the Saviour, and is desirous of living 
to do good. His thoughts are turned to the gieat Weat. But 
how many difficulties may he seen there ;— difficulties, not so 
much of poverty, and privation, and toil, and want of the kind 
of society to which he has been accustomed — hut difficulties in 
saving that vast region from the evil influences that are setting 
in upon it from all quarters of the world. Far move formidable 
are those moral difficulties than vrei'O the forests, and the un- 
hiidged rivers, to onr woodsman ; and yet with an eye of faith 
lie may look ail over that land, and see it in the future, spirit- 
ually, as the " garden of the Lord." He crosses the monntoics 
with no doubt that there the standard of the Cross is everywhere 
to he erected; that those lands are to be cultivated by a Chris- 
tian people ; tliat churches are to he reared, and that colleges 
and schools are to scatter their rich benedictions all over tiiat 
immense region. He has fnith that this is all to he a Christian 
land ! and he enters upon his work with a higher and more ex- 
pansive aim than his own country in any other department can 
furnish. Long, perhaps, he labours under disoonragement, and 
amidst many ti'ials. Worldliness abounds j error reigns; few 
give heed to his voice ; yet he never doubts that " the wilder- 
ness and the solitary place shall be glad, and that the desert 
shall hud and blossom as the rose." 

With similar feelings, and at the same time of life, another 
youug man casts his eyes over the heathen world. How dark 
and degraded it seems [ How many millions, and hundreds of 
millions of human beings are sunk in idolatry ! How sin—most 
loathsome, and debasing, and revolting — abounds! What scenes 
of misery open on his view; what cries of distress break on his 
ear! How long and unbroken has been the reign of death! 
Who shall elevate the degraded man P Who sliall scatter the 
darkness of the world ? It is not in man, he sees, to do it. 
There is no recuperative energy in the heathen mind to recover 
it from its low debasement. There are no agencies there at work 
to bring these evils to an end, and to re-enstamp upon those 
degraded intellects the effaced image of a holy God. More than 
in any other department of human action, perhaps, he goes to 
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his woik uiidut the influence oi fatih — fiuth in the simple pro 
mise of God — and his hosom, nmidat (Jl that diacouinges niid 
diaheaitens, is e'^panded as by fiith he sets "afai" the time 
■«hcn " one song shall employ nil nations, and the dwellers in. 
the -vales and on the rocks fliaU shout to each other, and the 
mountain tops fiom distant mountains shall oatch tlie flJ^nJ 
joy ," when " tlie eaith shall be filled with the knowiedije of the 
Loid, OS the wateis co\or tlic aea " In his beneiolenoe and his 
faith, he embiacea the woild, foims, as Paul did, the loi^est 
plans for its -welfai'e; and devotes himself to the high and noble 
enterprise of spreading everywhere tlie religion of ti'uth and 
Jove. He believes tbat truth has power; that the race may be 
elevated j that oppression, idolatry, and wrong of every kind 
may eease ; that tlie gospel is mighty, and will prevail. He has 
faith even in man — degraded as he seems to be, and is ; that 
there is some chord in his soul that may ho struck that will 

pdtthpffdff fpd dof heaven ; and much 

I h fthmGd dl p iss, that this world shall 

t 1 y b th unk d w t h d, but that it shall ba 

d m d and 1 t d H m i t 1 to see it in the reality, 
1 t 1 t b 1 1 d gl object in the distant 

( d k th t m y h dship must be endured 

If t al d that m y } th ust g-ivo himself to the 
Moik and fall m a heathen land before it is accomplished, he is 
lulling to be one of those labourers that the bnght millennial 
mom may yet dawn upon tho woiid 

{3)1 haie endeavomed to illustrate this piinoiple as an 
element of action and as elevating and e^ansive m its natore 
rheie remains bat one othei thought, the third, to complete the 
illnstiiition of tile subject It is that it is an indispensable 
element in all ttli^on The enor of false leligions is uot in 
acting by fatth when they people tho invisible world with 
diiinities, it IB, that the oljecis of then faith are not leil but 
are fiilse But all religion must be a woik ot tilth It goes 
beyond the regions of tbe senses It peitiins to the future, to 
the distant, and to the invisible It is designed to buny the 
invisible, and the futuie to bear upon i s as realities If this bo 
uot BO thete cm he no lehgioo The only tiling that leason 
asks m the case is, that those objects be tn fact real, and not 
tile creations of ftincy. But if we have religion, we must believe 
that there is an invisible God ; that there is a futui'e state, yet 
unseen, of course i that there are to bc'rewardshereafter; that we 
ia-c destined to a higher sphere of being, and that it is rational 
to act hi view of that higher exislenee. How ciin there be any 
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religion of any iiiid, anless there ia faith iu these things ? And 
all religion, of all sorts, ia just a work ot faith, aad is designed 
to inflnence us fij; faith. We see one world, and we belicTe that 
there ia anothei- ; ive see stars and suns, and we believe that 
there ia a God who made them ,■ we see oorselvea to bo sinners, 
and w b 1 th t ny be reooTered from sin ; we see tJie 

•a 1 d 1 {, ad d, and we believe that it may he 

d m d 1h t we are to die, and we helieTo that we 

y li g <J b yond the limits of the world of aenae, 

■w b h f IS w Id thftt ia invisible, and a^t aa if it 

w re kty d ligion, aa ia all other things, faith, 

mb dy th oept of hope, is " the giiimtance of things 

] ped f th id ic i thinga not aeen." The mind ia carried 
fmth wlmt f the world disclosed by file visual 

ou t fh w Id and the thinga unseen control and 
m Idth h t 
Aid wh t p t al ^ood shall follow ftom this dis 

us M h ^ y wav It has bionght bito e us one 

f th 1 f t on which lebgion puiposes to engraft 

t If and wl h la d t ed to work wonders for man It is 
th t to whi h ti w Id ves its elevation thus tai , and all that 
h b comjl h d f r the ince Eieiy field that ■He see 

in 1 ff th h t IS the result of tlie faitli of him, who 
— faith in the seed, and in the tortile 
d tJie tain, and the Providence of God , 
ty which we enjoy is the result of the 
— f men who beUeiod that opprcsaioa 
nd that man might be elcvited to a 
wn rights , every college m the land, 
ry asylum foi the blind and the deat, as 
actuary, is a demonstration that those 
V d that mnoh might be done for the 
w t h d d th t th race might be elevated and saved, 

W p t t der the influence of aense. This arises 

almost from the necessity of the laws of onr being But our 
Maker meant tliat tlie strong prinoiplp of faith should come lu 
to eonnteract this tendency, and to reveal our own tine woith 
and dignity, not aa aenanal beings, hut aa rational and imaiQital 
— aa capable, unlike otlier animals, of going beyond the ran>o 
of the senses, and of acting in view ot the distant, the gient, the 
unseen. Hence, we can act in view of the future — of the future 
liberty and glory of our country, as if it pa&aed befoie us in a 
splendid panorama. We can act in view of a world redeemed — 
as if already the shont were going up from every land, " The 
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liiii^doinB of this world havo become the kingdoms of our God 
and of his Christ." We can act in view of Ood — as if we saw 
him everywhere, and felt that lie heard every word, and knew 
eyeiy thoug'liti "enduring," as Moses did, "as sceinij him who 
ia invisible." We can act in view of heaven — as if we already 
saw the pearly gates wide unfold themselves, and could look far 
into distant worlds. 

What man needs for his elevation is the acting out of this 
piiueiple of fiiith — acting more by faith, and less by sight. 
He ueeds a more vivid impression of the pi'esence and the glory 
of God ; of the reality of heaven ; of the power of truth ; of the 
wonders of the invisible world — the glittering crowns, and the 
thrones, and the harps of heaven, — and then indeed the things 
of this world leauld he baubles and trifles. The religion of this 
age needs to be expanded that it may become more a religion of 
faith ; the church needs in be taken away from the dominion of 
the senses, and led to exercise a more simple faith in the truth and 
the promises of God ; and the human mind needs to be elevated 
and purified by the contemplation of things that are vast and 
everlasting. Then shall man rise to his true dignity when other 
worlds shall have to his view the reality of this ; and when iu 
their overpowering splendour and gloiy, as apprehended by the 
mind, the objects which now seem so vast to us shall dwindle 
down id nothing, and when all through his brief journey to the 
grave, man " shall walk by faith, and not by sight :" living by 
it every day ; forming his plans iu view of its revelations ; 
consecrating himself and his all, by its powei% to the service of a 
holy Saviour and to the good of the church and the world ;— and 
then, when his work ia done, whether sooner or later, under its 
revelation of brighter worlds, dieerfuUy going down into the 
cold river of death — the narrow stream which divides the 
shadows amidst which he lias been moving for a few brief days 
from the realities of the world which, amidst those sliadows, he 
discerned afar, and where he is now for ever to dwell. Thus let 
«a live — thus may we die. 
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SEllMON SXIX 

TUB IMPOETANCE OF THE mQUIIlT, HOW SHALL MAN BS 

JDST IVITH GOD? 

Job XIV. 4,—" How can mau he jusfcifiGEl with God .'■' 

These are the words of Bildad — one of the sagea who had 
entered into controversy with Job in regard to the government 
of God. They were uttered in 'view of the majeely and holiness 
of the Most High ; and the meaning is, " Allien the greatness 
and glory of God are contempiated, how can man he regarded as 
holy hefore him ?" " Dominion and iear," saja the Shnhite, " are 
. witli hjm. Is there any nnmber of hia wmies ? How, then, can 
man bejustl'iedwith God? or how can he be clean that ia born of 
a woman ? Behold even to the moon, and it shineth. not ; yea, the 
Gtare ai'e not pnie in hia sight. How mneh lesa man, that is a 
worm?"' The same sentiment hod been twice before expressed 
by the apeakera in this controversy. It waa first uttered by 
Elihu in perhaps the most aublime acconnt ever given of a viaion 
of God to men :— " A thing was secretly bronght unto me, and 
mine ear received a little thereof. In thonghts from the visions 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came npon me. 
and trembling, which made all my honea to shalte. Then a 
spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh stood np : it 
atood still, bat I could not diacern the form thei-eof: an image 
was before mine eyes, fliere waa ailence, and I heard a voice, 
saying, Shall mortal man be more just than God? ahall a man 
be more pwre than his Maker? Behold, he put no trust in his 
aervanta ; and his angels he charged with folly ; how much less 
in tliem that dwell in hoiiaoa of elay ?" Job iv. 12 — 19. Tlio 
aame sentiment was espi'eased also by Job himself as a doctrine 
by no means new to him, and as one which had received hia 
careful thought, and to which he freely expressed hia araent; — 
"I know it ia so of a trutii;— how should man be just with 
God?" Job is. 2. The question thus propounded by these eaatern 
sftgca, in the earliest debate among men of which we have any 
roL'Ord, may be regai-ded as an inquiry proposed by man — by 
kumau nalure. It expresses the deep workings of the human 
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soul in all ages on onB of the most important and difficult of all 
KubjeetB, The question means, How shall man he regai'ded and 
treated 08 righteous by his Maker? "What methods stall he 
fake to Becnre such treatment? What ean he do, if anything, 
to commend himself to the faTtmrable regards of a holy God ? 
■What can he do, if anything to make amends for the past "^ 
What can he do, if anything, to turn iway fntuie wiafh '' Can 
he vindicate himself before the eternal thione for what he has 
done ? If not, can he see how it is consistent foi God to tteat 
him aa righteous? This question meets us everywhere, and 
enters into and raonlds all the foims of religion on the earth 
Let us contemplate it with the interest which becomes so giixve a 
[[ueslion, and one which is so identified with oui everlasting 
welfiire. The inqniry, as illustrating and ejtpressing the feelings 
of human nature, may ba considered with reference to two 
points — its importance, and its difficulty. 

I, The importance of the mquirrf. 

(1.) Its importance will be seen by this consideration — No one 
can be saved tmless he is just or nghteoiis in the fight of God. Unless 
there is someway by which God ean consistently regard and treat us 
as just or righteous, it is impossible to believe that we can enter 
heaven when we die. Unless man is personally so holy that ho 
cannot be charged with goilt ; or can justiiy himself by denying 
or disproving tlmt chaise of guilt ; or can vindicate himseljf by 
showing that his conduct is i^ht ; or caj» appropriate to himself 
the merit of another as if it were his own, no one can believe — 
no one does believe — that he can enter heaven. Probably there 
is no conviolioii of the human mind more deep and nniversal 
than this ; and every man, whether conscious to himself of acting 
on it or not, makes it elementary in his practical belief. If any 
one is disposed to call tliis proposition in question, or if he is not 
conscious of acting on it, ha will sea that it must he true, by 
loolting at it for a single moment. The proposition is, that no 
man can be saved unless he ia just or righteous in the sight of 
God. Can God save a wicked man as such, and in view of his 
wickedness? Can he hold him up to the universe as one who 
ought to be saved? Can lie take the prafaue man, the scofter, 
the adulterer, and the murderer to heaven, and proclaim himself 
as their patron and friend ? Can he connect a life of open 
wickedness with the rewards of eternal glory ? Nothing can ho 
more clear than that if a man is made happy for ever in heaven, 
thei'e will he some good reason for it, and that I'eason cannot be 
that he vi'aa regarded as an unrighteous persnu. Thero will bo 
a fitness and propriety in his being snrcd ; there will be some 
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reason why it will be proper for God to regard and ti'eat him aa 
righleoas. This view, which is perhaps suffioientiy obyions, 
may be illustrated by a reference to Immon government. No 
just government could become the patron and friend of the 
pirate and tlie murderer, or bestow its rewards on oca who in all 
respects deserved to meet the penalty of the laws. On this 
belief, also, every man acts in reference to his own salvation. 
Each one has a Arm conviction that no man can be saved unless 
he is jnst in the sight of God A man, when he thinks of being 
saved, always thinks either that he has kept the law of God, or 
that he his a good eicuae foi not complying with, it, oi that he 
can make leparaiion by penances, pilgrimages, sacnllces, or 
fastings, or that he can appropiiate to himself the menC of 
anothei He never thinks of finding favour with God as a 
trinsgieasoi, or on account of his ciimes, he nerer supposes 
that his iJiiqmty can be tlie foundation of his sahatiou Gcd 
made the human soul, and he so made it that it nevei could 
bclieie that he would aive a man becaase he was wicked, or 
nnless thcie wis wme way m which he could be legardcd and 
tieated as nghteous 

(2 ) Ihe importanLO of the inquiry la seen fiom the testimony 
of man eveiywheie Man is aiipaiently gieatlj indifferent to 
lehgion, and it often seems impossible to mouse his attention 
to the gieat and momentons questions connected with it But 
taking the race togethei, he la not so indiffeient to the subject 
as he appears and could we know all the seciet thoushts and 
feelings of each individual, wo sliould find tliat his mdifterenoe 
la often lu appeaiance onlj Iheie are vioikings of the soul 
which are caiefully excluded fiom jmblic view Theie aie 
thoughts which eveiy man has, which he would not wish otheis 
to knon of. Iheie are deep, agitating, protiacted inquiries le- 
Bulting in settled conviction, or t&ssing the soul upon a restless 
sea, which men would wish to hide fram their best friends. 
There is often a deep interest in a man's mind on the subject of 
religion, when his whole soul seems to the world toi"pid and 
inactive, or when he would re3>el your inquiries, or when ho 
would seem as " calm as summer's morning," 

A very slight aoqaaintance with the human mind or with the 
history of opinions is all that is needful to see the importaneo 
which the inqniry on the subject of justifloation has aasumed iu 

(u) It was seen in the investigations of ancient philosophers 
and sages. " How shall man be just with God," was tlie ques- 
tion which pressed itaelf on the minds and hearts of the speakers 
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in tliB book of Job, and was a qnpstion which was echoed and 
re-eolioed in the whole heathen philosophic world. Many who 
are profomid and patient inquirerB on other subjects, often regard 
investigations ou the subject of religion as unworthy their atten- 
tion. They think them appropriate inquiries for contending 
theologians ; for disputations nnd subtle schoolmen ; for the feeble 
in intellect, or for the dying ; but they regard them as having only 
slight claims on a phiiosophio mind. Yet were they to go and 
take lessons of the mnatai's of science and of profound thought, 
they would think differently. Will such men tell ua what points 
of inquiry have most occupied the attention of the intellects of 
other times? Will they refer to (he volumes which contain tho 
results of the investigations of past ages ? Will they let Sooratps 
once more speak, and Plato give atteranee to his views, and 
Cicero and Sunccn declare what most engrossed their atfentioQ? 
One thing tliey >dll find in all the past — one grand absorbing 
question they will meet with cTerywhere— oue inquiry to which 
all physical science was made subservient. It was tho subject 
of religion ; the question of man's ncceptance with God ; the 
grounds of his hope of future blessedness. The i-enl inquiry 
among thinking men of all ages and lands has been, " How shall 
ma,n ho just with God ?" 

(h) The same earneaf nees of inquiry wa find still in the licatnen 
world. From the recorded views and religion of the heathen, 
we may leani much about man when he utters his sentiments 
without disguise,' and what we find universally among them we 
may regai-d as the language of human nature. Now there is no 
one thing expressed witli more uniformity or move earnestness 
all over tile pagan world than this qaeslion, " How may we be 
just with God P" It was the foundation of all sacrifices, penances, 
pilgrimages, self-inflicted mortifications. All these things were 
intended so to niake expiation for ain, or aot« appease the anger 
of the gods, that they who thus performed the rites of rel^ou 
might ho regarded and treated aa righteous. Take this inquiry 
aw3y,and theii' Kaoiificea and penances would he unmeaning. Take 
this away, and the earnestness of their religion would soon cease, 
and degeuGinting into an empty form, would of itself soon expire. 

(e) There is anotlier method by which wa may leai'n the views 
of die human soul about the importance of this inquiry. It 
is by contemplating tbe soul ivheu under conviction of sin, 
and reflecting oa its prospects about the future world. Then 
there is no inquiry so momentous in. the view of the mind as 
this — " How shall a man be just with God P" There are many 
more persons in this state than is commonly imagined. There 
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is pvobalily no one who reaches tlie years of mature reflection, 
before whose mind this inqairy hoB not at some period assumed 
ail engrossing importaneo, "With almost no danger of error, yoa 
may assume of every man whom j-ou meet, that his mind either 
has been, or is now, deeply interested on the subject of his Bftlva- 
tiott, and that in. his life there are periods wlien no inquiry 
appears so momentons aa this. In his moments of solitaiy 
musing, or in a time of boi-eavomont, or under the preaching of 
the gospel, or when rnmembered truth aeema to come with new- 
armed power to his soul, or when the recollection of guilt seems 
recalled to him by some invisible agency, or when lying on a 
bed of languishing, this great inquiry has come before him. How 
may he be justified before his Maker? How may the guilt of 
his sins be washed away ? How may he be regarded and 
treated as a righteous man ? To those who have been in this 
state (and who has not ?) it is needless to say that tlien no inquiry 
seems more momentous than this. In times of revival of religion, 
the student in a college loses his relish for his ordinaiy studies, 
and almost the capacity to pursue them, absorbed in the mora 
important study respecting aaivation ; the merchunt loses his 
relish for his gains, engrossed in the greater inquiry how he may 
obtain everlasting Ufe ; the farmer, the mechanic, and the mariner 
feel that they can hai'dly pursue their wonted employmButs, for 
a more momentous subject has engrossed the soul. The eye mav 
lie pas ag H I y b t tl th hts h 11 b 
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of the question, " How shall man be just with God P" We need 
not pause hers to consider whether this is a just estimate which 
the soul thus puts on the magnitude of this inquiry. We ai'e 
concerned only in getting at the language of man himself when 
in his sober moments. It will at least be conceded, that in tlinse 
moments of profound absorbing thought, — tliosa. moments when 
men of all classes are willing to turn aside fiom theii nsuil 
pursuits; those times when the gieit inquiij can ninke the 
pleasures of the ball-room and the scLULh of splendid amusement 
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tasteless, iind can looaen. the hold of tho yofaiies of gold on tlieir 
gains, and causa iiie ardent student to turn asitJo from his books, 
— then it is that the hnman mind is as likely as evei' to jadge 
correctly of tho impoi'tanee of what has come before it. Yet 
there ia but one sentiment then — that this questioji absorbs and 
annihilates all othera. 

(3.) Thei'e is another consideration which shows the import- 
ance of this inquiry : it is, that the views that are entertained of 
justifloation modify nnd shape our views oonoerning all the other 
doctrines of religion. It is the central doctiine in the whole 
system, and spreads its influence over every other opinion which 
mau holds on the Bubjeot of salvation. The opinions entertained 
oil this subject distinguish respectively the Protestant and the 
Papal communities ; divide Protestants themselves into two great 
parties, evangelical and non-evangelical j separate heathens from 
Christians ; give form to all the systems of infidelity and Deism, 
and constitute the peculiarity of every man's individual failli. 
When it is fenown definitely what a man thinks on this ono 
point, it may be known whether he is a Papist, or a Protestant ; 
a Christian, or an infidel ; a heathen, or a friond of the Saviour j 
a formalist, oi a demoted seivant of God Lntlier did not say 
too much when he said of thii doLtiiae of justification, that it 
was the artiole on which depended tho penmnenoy oi nun of 
tho chuich, and with i sagacity equal to that of Talljiand 
when fiom a lery slight mattei he predicted tliat the throne of 
Prince would be overturned, Lufhei san that the doctrine ot 
justification wonld meet eveiy coiiuptiou of tlie Papacy, and 
eventually overturn the system 

The fabric of the Papicj is an ingenious attempt, eliminated 
and ai ranged nndei the nnspicca of a hi^licr thin human mteilett, 
though felien, to delude man with the belief that theie is some 
other way by which he may be justified with God than by faith 
in the Saviour. The whole system of heathenism is an attempt 
to answer the question how man may be justified with God. 
'I'liB systems of infidels, and of men who are depending on their 
own morality, or relying on penances and pilgrimages, are 
another answer which is given to the question. If the observa- 
tions now made are correct, it will be conceded that this doctrine 
has an importance which cannot be over-estimated. If it be so, 
that no man can be saved who is not justified in the sight of 
God, — that tliB race everywhere, in tlie anxious inquiry of sages, 
in the systems and sacrifices of the heathen, and in the deep 
worlcings of the soul rendering eveiy other pursuit tasteless and 
valueless, has shown a sense of its importance,— and that it 
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Bpveada its iiiflaonee over every form of belief, — tlio importance 
of the inquiry will be admitted. 

II. The second point proposed to be noticed is, the difficulty 
of the inquiry. By the spealier in our t«st it was ei-idently felt 
tliat it was not easy to furnish an answer to the question pro- 
posed, Bildnd, Eiiphaz, and Job were agi-eed in one point; 
it was, thnt man could not be pronounced free from sin before 
a ho!y God. The eyidence of hia depravity was too manifest to 
admit of this. In tlie sight of God, too, tliey held that the very 
heavens wei^e not pure, and that tbe angels wei'e cbargeablo 
with foily, Job iv. 17; xv. 13. So bright wns his holiness that 
the moon waa shorn of its beams, and the stars were not pure, 
ch. xsv. 6. How, then, could man be pure ? How could he be 
just with, GodP 

But what is the difficulty? Why has the human mind been, 
so much perplexed in relation to it? Why may not God admit 
man to heaven, and regard and treat him as if he were righteous ? 
Tliese queslions can be answered in a single remark, and the 
whole difficulty may then he seen at a glance. It is, that inan 
is in fact not righteous. The difficulty ia, to see how God can 
regard and treat him as if he were. It is easy to see how, if he 
were righteooB, God could treat him so ; or how he could treat 
him as a sinner — that is, acoorduig to Hs real character. But 
how shall he treat him differently from what he deserves, or aa 
if he had a character which it ia known he has not ? Whatever 
theories may ho embraced by men, or whatever opinions may be 
entertained on the subject of religion, it is tme as a matter of 
fact that these perplexities have been felt by men, — that they 
lisvB given rise to grave and agitating questions, — and that man 
has not felt that he could give a solution that waa wholly satis- 
factory. There is no inqnii^y which has taken hold on man 
everywhere, under ail forms of government and opinion, and in 
every climate, and amidst every degree of progress, which has 
not had Bome real foundation in the nature of things. The race 
in its soberest momenta does not busy itself with trifles, and 
especially will not allow itself to bo ttoubled and tortured by 
inquiries that are of no importance. The difflouity which has 
been felt on this subject, therefore, is not imaginary ; but from 
the fact that the inquiry has been, so universal, and so beyond 
the human powers satisfactorily to explain, it is clear that God 
meant it should be regarded by man as a point to be solved only 
by Divine revelation. The real difficulties in the ease, and the 
state of the human mind in regard to them, may be illustrated 
by the following observations : — 
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(I.) There was tlio mposs b 1 iT of man s Tind ati "■ 1 imself 
fi'om the ehai'ges of gi it b o gl t aga at h b If lie could do 
tliis, nil ■would be elea for God w H not co demn tl e ocent. 
But it could not be done Theise ohargea we a brought n such 
a, way, and enforced n sucl a minne that man could not so 
meet tliem as to escape ti a couy ct o of fch r t th They are 
biought where there a a evelat on b) Cod I n self m hia word] 
and where thei's is not, as well as where thei'e is, by conscience. 
Man IS told, in the word of God, that he is tt sinner ; hm recollection 
of what lie has done assnrea him that it ia so; the dealings of 
God with him convince him that thei'e must be some cauae of 
aljenation between himself and his Maker ; and every sick bed, 
and eveiy grave, and every apprehension of future wrath, eon- 
Jiims the conviction. If man were to undertake to convince 
liimsdt that he is not held to be guilty, the argument could not 
ba deiived from the dealings of God with him in this world. 
It is not easy for a man to satisfy himself that he is cot a sinner, 
when the e^rtli is strewed with the dying and the dead ; when 
his best friends are cut down all aronud him ; when he himself 
is to die, and when he is so made that he cannot but tremble at 
the apprehension of the judgment. If any one \s'ished fo con- 
struct an argument to prove that he ia not a sinful man, and 
that man can he just with God, he wonld need to be removed to 
some world where he would not see so many things liiat seem 
to be mementoes of hnman depi'avity, and so many evidences 
that his Creator regards him and his fellow-men as guilty. Men 
have everywhere felt thi diffl Ity There is no one sentiment 
in which men more f ly than in this. Every man 

regards every other m si and puts himself on his 

defence against him f 1 Ik nd bolts, and notes, and 
bonds, end securities U d t t this ; aud every man knows 

that he himself also m Th e is nothing of which he 

ia better apprized, » th g h hel a more flrmly than this. 
There is not a living m n f h t Id bear the revelation of. his 
thoughts to others fo gl d y a d that not merely because 

others have no right to k w i t passing in his mind, but 
becaase he feels that tl seth ght vrong. Coniiuion, blushes, 

fihame, and shrinking wonld diffuse themselves over everj' aa- 
sembly, and through every crowded thoroughfare in the streets of a 
great city, and in every lonely path where stranger shoald meet 
stranger, if each one knew that another was surveying eloaely 
tlie thoughts of hia heart, and saw what was passing there ; and 
if every man felt that hia bosom were so transparent tliat all 
the workings of his soul could be observed by otliers, no one 
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Mould venftire out of his ehaiuber ; no one would move aloiiff 
the pathways where hs might encounter a fellow-man ; tho 
tliroDged places of busicesa would be deserted, oiid our groat 
and crowded cities would become lika the cities of the dead. 
No man would venture at midnight oe the monntMn top, or on. 
the lonely prujiae, to stretch out his bauds to heaven, and say, " I 
am pure as the stars tliat shine upou me, or as the God that mado 
them." So universal is the consciousuesa of guilt, and so certain 
does every man feci in hia solier moments that he cannot vindicate 
himself before God. " H vi tJ U m Uj t with God f" 

(2.) It must have been ly pp t t m ad any one 
can see now, that it wo Id m I 1 ffi Ity f the guilty 

wei-o saved, or if they w ded d t 1 righteous. 

How could this be done ? 51 does d t h in If in refeL- 

ence to those who ai-e gu Ity d 1 w uld G d ? Ko father 
feels that it would beprp t d dtti offending 

child as if he were obedi t fi d t tb towards one 

who professes friendship ; d g m acts thus towards 

its subjects. All order a d h pp ^ '7 would cease 

at once, if this were to oc ui and _ m t earth would 

be unknown. Thei'e is a great principle of eternal justice which 
seems engraved in the coiivietioos of the soul, that every one 
ought to be treated nccording to oharaetei', and that there ouf/ht 
to be a difference in tlie Divine dealings towai'ds the good and 
the evil. But what if God treated all al ke \^ hat if h m le 
no distinction in regard to oharaetei ? Wh t if 1 adm tt d all 
favrtuc, punislied no one, and reward d p ty and p ty f an I 
and honesty vice and virtue, rev n and blasphen y al k 
with th m mm tal crown? What f the moid of th 
innoce t and th hi hest deed of b n In qually a 

pasapo fc t h ? What if he n t the 1 t u 1 

those f g P tj i Boul, when tl j nu b f In ti 
the sam ml f pp bation P 1^ Id t th u feet 

that h as dl of oharact W Id t b i oa hi t 

correct tl p ? 

But it wilt be said, perhaps, might h t pard n th g Ity 
and the fiict of pardon constitute a g u d of dieti t n ) b. 
the universe would nuderstand ? 1 u f t w uld b / ^ t 
pardon in this state of things But aie theio no difficulties 
attending the subject of pardon *> Can it always be granted P 
Can it be granted to an xmlimited eitent^ Does a father feel 
that it is safe and best to adopt it as a universal rule that he 
will forgive all his child ei is often as they may choose to 
titfcnd liim, and witliout i! y condition Any one may easily 
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see the difficulty on this subject. There nre thousands of men 
confined in peuitentiaiies. Many of them are desperate men, 
regai'dless of all the laws of heaven, and eai'th. "Would it be felt 
to he safe or piopei' at onee to open their piieon doors? Who 
■would wish to be in tlie neighbourhood, when they should ho 
turned impenitent find unreformed npon tlie world P If the eoni- 
mullity is seareoly siifo now witli all the precautions and guards 
of justice, what would it be if Ihey were all withdrawn ? These 
difficulties must occur to any one when he asks the question. 
How can the guilty be justified? 

(3.) It is a matter of simple faot that men Jiave felt this 
difficulty, and the methods which have been resorted to, to 
devise some way of justification, show how perplexing the sub- 
ject has been to the human mind. We may learn something' of 
the embarrassments which men feel by the devices to which 
they resort to overcome them. Look, then, for a moment, at .tooio 
of the methods to which men have resorted in order to answer 
the question satisfactorily, How can man be just with Ood p 

(a) One class have denied the chai'ge of guilt, and these have 
endeavoured to convince themselves that they are lighteous, and 
that they may safely trust to their own works for salvation. If 
this eonld be done, all would be well. But the mass of men 
have felt that there are insuperable difficulties in the way of 
doing this. We shall hereafter inquire whether it is practicable, 

(i) Many have endeavoured to excuse themselves for their 
conduct, and tlms to be justified before God. They are sensible 
that ail is not right ; but if they can find a satisiaetory excuse, 
that is, if they can show that they had a. right to do what they 
have done, or could not help it, they feel that they would not 
ha condemned. And they are light in this. To do it they laj 
the blame en Adam, or on ungovernable passions, or on a fallen 
nature, or on the power of temptation, or on the ^vernment of 
God. They attempt to sliow that they oould do no otberirifie 
than that they have done; that is, they have a right to do it in 
the cucum stances, and of courae we not to blame. Wo sbr.H 
inquire hei'eafter whether this position can he made out, 

(c) Many have endeavoured to make expiation by blood, and 
have sought to be justified in this way. Hence the sacrlliocs of 
the heathen — the flowing blood and burning bodies of lambs, 
and goats, and bnllodts, and prisoners of war, and slaves, and of 
childreu offered to appease the anger of the gods. Tlionsands of 
altars smoke in this attempt, and the whole heathen world paiils 
and struggles under the difficulty of the inquiry. How may a 
guilty man be juatLiicd witii God ? 
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(d) Many Lave souglit the same thing by pilgrimages and 
penances; by macemtioii andscourgiugi by unnatuiaJ and pain- 
ful postuiGS of tbe body ; and by wounds which, their own. hands 
have inflicted on themselves. The yictira of superetition in India 
lies down beneath the cor of Ms idol, or fastens Iiooka in bis 
flesh, or holds his arm in one posture till itr is rigid, Simeon, in 
Sji'io., on an elevated column, spent hia j'ears in misery. Antony, 
in Egypt, went and liTed in a eave ; and Benedict originated the 
monastic Bystem in Italy. Mecca is crowded by pilgrima, to 
acquire righteDnsness by a visit to the tomb of the prophet i and 
the shrines enclosing the bones of the saints are encompassed by 
throngs in Italy for a similar purpose. The garment of hair frets 
and tortures the body, and the sound of the lash is lieai-d in the 
cells of the convent, to gain the same end ; and the whole system 
of penance and self-inflicted torture, all over the world, is just 
a commentary on the question, How shall man be justified with 
God? 

(e) To ci'own all tlda, another device has been resorted to. It 
has been held that there were extraordinary merits of sidnts 
■who lived in former times; that they performed services beyond 
■what were required ; and that these merits were garnered up in 
a sacred treasure, and are placed at the disposal of the head of 
the Papal community, to be distributed at bis pleasure to those 
who are conscious of guilt, — and this is the answer some have 
given to the question, How shall niau be jostified with God ? 

From these remarks will be seen wlmt men have thought 
of the difiieulty of this question. In these various ways, human, 
nature speaks oat and reveals what is passing in the bosom. They 
are the methods to which men have resorted, as the best answer 
■which they can give to this inquiry. To see the real difficulty, 
however", we should be able to go down into the depths of tlie 
soul ! to gauge all the agonies of guilty consciences ; to look at 
the woes and soitowb which men are willing to endure that they 
may be justified ; and tlien to see how one and all of these plans 
utterly lall — how they leave the conscience just as defiled as it 
was before, the propensities to evil unchecked, the grave aa 
terrific as ever, and the judgment-bar as full of hori-ors. When 
we stand and survey these things, we ask with deep concern 
whether any one of these is the way by which man can be 
justified with God P If not, is there any other way, or is there 

I shall have accomplished my object in this discourse if I 
have secured one thing — if I have been enabled to turn your 
attention to the subject as a personal matter. I have sought to 
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show you tile importance of fJie inqniry, and the difficulties 
■which encompass it. I have wished to awaken the mind to it — 
to excite a spirit of inquiry which may he allowed to occupy the 
mind in houre of leisure. I aim to make an impression which 
will not pMS away like words wliich vanish in the utterance. 
AsBtivedly, I need not say that this inqairy is one in which every 
man has a personal conoeni, and is one fi'om which none should 
turn away. It is clear that unless a man can be justified with 
God he ennnot be saved, and the question then comes up at once 
whether we know of any way, or whether we have embraced 
any method by which wo can be thus justified. Can any one 
of us over-estimate the magnitude of this inquiry? Can we 
attach too great importance to a question which is to throw its 
influence for ever onward into that vast eternity on which we 
are soon to enter? Am. I asking an unreasonable thuig of each 
one of you, when I arii you to allow the full pressure of this 
jnquiiy to eonte upon your hearts this day, How can J be justi- 
fied with God P Is it unreaaonable to entreat you to review the 
method ou which you have been relying, and to ask yourselves 
whether that method will answer in the great day ? I will pro- 
pose one other question. There is one JBook that professes to 
answer this inquiry. It has a simple object. Its laws, and 
poetry, and prophecy, and proverbs, and history, — more pure, 
sweet, and sublime, than can be found in any otiier book, — ali 
beai on this one subject. It is the scope of the Book — the begin- 
lung, the middle, and the end. It proposes to answer ibe ques- 
tion which human reason cannot answer ; to furnish instruction 
where philosophy feuls ; to reveal a great sacrifice, where all 
othei oblations are ineffeotual ; and to give peace to the con- 
Bcienee, when everything else leaves it like the troubled sea. 
Am I in erior in saying that each one of you has that Book in 
your posseasion? Am I uiircnsonablo in aslting you to open its 
holy pages, and to kneel down and say to the Father of lights, 
" Teach me, O my God, how I may be justiiied wifh thee?" 
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MAS CAHNOT JUSTIFY HIMSELF BY DENYING OE DISFEOYING 
THE CHAKGi; OF GUILT. 

Rom. iii. 20.— " By Uie deeds of the lawthers almll no fliisli be justified." 

By the " deeds of the law "is denoted conformity to the law, or 
obedience to the law. The word " lain" here includes law of all 
descriptions, moral as well as ceremonial ; for tlie apostie, in tho 
previous part of the chapter, had referred pai'ticuloi'ly to tlie 
yioltttion of the moral law. Having shown that men weio 
univeraally guilty of such violation, he draws irom this argnmenG 
the conclusion stated in my test, that it is impossible now for 
any one to be justified by obeying the law of God. The pivi- 
position, then, which I derive from the text, and which I propose 
to defend, ia, t!iat man cannot he justified by Jiis own righteousnem. 
To see the truth of this proposition, it is necessary to know what 
is meant by being justified, and then to show tliat it cannot be 
secured by a man's personal obedience. 

The texm jaslifi/ is a legal term, bat it is also in common use, 
and is intelhgible to all. An illustration or two will make it 
plain, and will lay the foundation for the train of thought which 
will be pursued iu this diacom'se. A man is clim'ged with 
ranrder. He may put hia defence on one of two grounds. Ho 
may either deny the fact of having killed ; or admitting that, he 
may show that he had a right to do it, or is excusable for it. If 
the charge is not made out against him, of wjurse lie is just 
in the sight of the law, and is acquitted. Or if the ffect be made 
out or admitted he may lake the ground either that he did it 
in self-defence, thtitwaad ud sihatatefm tl 
derangement as to d t ) po b hty — a d h ft q tt d 
He had no " mah p p H t nd d mu d h 

committed none d th 1 w d t h Id him g Itj f tl 

charge. A man lad thtp Htka i 

ground of defen H d th fact w ta th t h h d 

a right to do wl t h 1 d H t p laim t n„l t 

of way" over a field which hia neiglihour owns, and having 
established that, he is acquitted, or is held to have done uo 
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moi'o thaa he had a riglit to do in the case. He is a just man 
in the eye of the kw, and may pursue his own business, enjoy 
the immunities of a good citizen, the honours of an. misuUied 
name, and pvotectiou in his rights unmolested. It may be added 
here, that tliere is no other way by which a man can justify 
himself in the sight of the law. He could not do it by admitting 
the fact of the treapaas, and by paying the fine, or making com- 
pensation for the injury done ; for though he might be dis- 
ehai^d, yet this would bu no justifieation of what was done, 
and would avail nothing towards showing that he was right in 
doing it. It does not make a wrong right either to intend 
beforehand to pay for ths mischief, or to make amends for it 
after the deed is done. This i-emaik will be used hereafter in 
ejcamining the attempts which men ha^e made to justify them- 
selves. 

Now if man attempts to justify himself before his Maker, he 
must take one of the gi-ounds refen'ed to. He must eithei' deny 
the charge brought agamst him ; ov admitting the facts in the 
case, he must show that he had a right to do what he has done. 
If he can do either of these, he will be justified, for God does 
not condemn the innocent. We will suppose, then, the case of 
a man arraigned at the bar of his Maker, aa we all soon shall be, 
on trial with reference to eternity. There are two things that 
occur to us at once. What is the charge against him? What 
th d f wh 1 1 t p? If th la h g 1 la 
jtihdfcose Ithidf Idl 11 b ac^mtt d 

It ry th ft t t iooi t th 1 wh h 

b ght ga t m Th h th t h has 1 ted th 

1 fhMk t ss Itislhtf post y 

It f m & d tu' f lur f k p his I w lif 

pe t th t t gl t f k wl d d d ty d th 



h ges f °Tult d t m k tl 



t pp g th 
h htt d t t 
Id p 1 il 
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would bring liim into court to-morraw, wlio lias no trouble at 
the charge of total apostacy and nttev revolt brought against 
llini by God. There is many a one who would be in the deepest 
consternation if lie knew that his name was before a grand j uiy 
in some Eueh connexion as hia conseience could easily suggest, 
who has no alarm at the tliought of the "grand assize," and no 
dread of the formidable catalogue of crimes drawn up against 
him in the secrecy of the BiTine counsels. A few remarks will 
demonstrate that these chai^;es against man in the Bible ought 
to make an impression, and tliat men ought to be willing to 
look at them. A case or two may therefore be supposed which 
win show how men ought to be affected in view of such charges 
brought by the Creator. The case of an officer in a bank may 
be refeiTed to. He has been long lliere, or in other stations in 
jmblic life ; and has gained a character, compared with which, all 
the gold that the vaulfs of the bank could contain would be 
worthless as the sand. Sutldenly, charges nre brought against 
him of unfiiith fulness to his tmat. They come from quartei-s 
worthy of his attention ; proceed from such a source as inevitably 
to gain the ear of the community ; a™ such that his family must 
know of them ; are sustained by such cii-enmstances of actual 
losses in the bank as to render the charge credible ; and are of 
such a character as to make it necessaiy for him to leave his 
post, disgraced perhaps for ever. Now it is not necessary to 
suppose that these accusations are true. All that is designed 
is to sliow the effect which charges of guilt, from a respectable 
quarter, usually have on a man's mind. But suppose he secretly 
knew tley were all true, how could his conduct be explained, if 
he were utterly indifferent and unconcerned ? 

In regard to the charge which ate brought against man a few 
remarks may be made here, to show why they should be allowed 
to make an impression on the mind, (1.) One consideration, 
respects the source from whence they come. They are professedly 
the charges of our Maker and final Judge. They are those on 
which we are to he tried at his bar, and in reference to which our 
destiny is to be determined. (2.) They are the most fearful of all 
accusations which can be brought against a creature. No crime can 
be equal to that of being an enemy of God ; and no offence against 
human society can equal, in enormity and ill-desert, the crimes 
of which man is chatted against his Maker. (3.) The chai'ge 
extends to every human being. No exception is made in favour 
of youth, beauty, rank, or blood ; none in ftiTour of the amiahle, 
the honest, or the moral ; none in favour of those who hava 
endeavoured to wipe away the accusation by Uieir own good 
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conduct. It is not indeed charged that one is as bad as anotlier, or 
that any one is aa bad as he can be ; but it is that every one is 
guilty of violating tiie law of God, and is lield to be such a 
sinner that he cannot save himself. (4.) It is chaiged that etch 
and eveiy one is of suoli a character that the eternal pains of 
hel! would be an adequate recompense for his eiimes He is 
held to be under condemnation, and to be justly exposed to 
punishment that shall be severe in the extremest degiee, unmiti- 
gated, and everlasting. Each one is held to be such an evil doei 
that it would be vrrong for God to admit hira to heaven as he is, 
but not wiong to consign him to unending woe It la impel tant 
not to disguise anything ahout this, or to seek to hide it by soft 
names. The robber is deemed worthy of the penitentiary ; the 
murderer ia regarded aa deserving death on the gibbet ; and in 
like manner it is held in the chaise brought against man, and 
the threatenings appended to them, that every man deserves the 
pains of everlasting death, and that if he should receive what is 
properly due to him, he would be oast off from God, and 
punished for ever. Such is the nature of the charges against 
man. On these he is held guilty ; on these he will be arraigned. 
The Bible has two aspects. It reveals a way of pai-don ; but it 
is also the grand instl'ument of indictment against man. It is 
designed to reveal his character ; to reprove bis crimes j to over- 
whelm him with the conviction of guilt ; and to he the standard of 
judgment on the final day. The question therefore arises, now to be 
considered, whether if these are the charges against man, he can 
vindicate ax justify himself. It has been already remarked, that 
there are but two groands to be taken in auch a vindication. 
One is, to deny the facts charged on man ; the other is, if the 
facts be admitted, for him to show that he had a right to do as 
he has done. There is nothing else that can he conceived of in 
the case to be done hy him, unless it were to attempt to make 
expiation or reparation by extraordinary merit, by penanee, or 
by aaciifice ; though thia would not jitstify him for what he had 
done, any more than a man'a paying a fine could make it right 
for him to put out his neighbour's eye, or burn his house. If 
neither of these things can be done, it will follow that man 
cannot be justifl-cd by his own righteousness. These pointa will 
now be considered in their oi-der. The first is, that man cannot 
deny the truth of the charges brought against him. In support 
of this the following considerations may be urged : — 

(1.) The source whence tJieao charges come. They are mado 
by God himself. It is assumed here tliat the Bible is true, and 
the argument will be conducted on that assumption. In another 
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part of this volume it is shown that it is equally ii 
deny the main feeiB, whether the Bible be true or false, 
positiou now is, that the sinner cannot ta&e the ground that 
God has mistaken the facta about man, or tliat he has designedly 
brought a feise accusation. It surely cannot be necessary to go 
into an argument to proTe this, hut an illustration or two may 
be allowed, (n) One is, that it is impossible for God to mistake 
on this subject. Men often do mistake in reference to character 
and conduct. Chaises are often falsely brought, and men ai'e 
often condemned as guilty on false Eiccnsations. This may be 
intentionally done ; or judges and jurors may be mistaken ; or 
witnesses may be suborned to sustain the accusation, or those 
needful for the defence may be absent j or a combination of cir- 
cumstances which no human sagacity can control, may seem to 
confirm the chaise of gnilt against the innocent. But obyionsiy 
no such mistake can occur in i-elation to the charge brought in 
the Bible against man, nor can man set up a vindication of him- 
self on tho ground that Iiis Maker has erred in reference to tha 
fiicts alleged, (b) As little can he urge that tie accusation has 
been overdrawn ; that a degree of guilt has been chained such 
as the facts would not juatifyi or that there has heen an. inter- 
mingling of pr^udice or passion which has given a colouring to 
the chai-ge, and that a calmer view may modify these accnsa- 
tions. We can easily admit that such things may occur among 
men. Judges and jurors are liable to the same passions as other 
men, and in a time of popular excitement it may happen that 
the contagion may reach the bench and the jnry-roora ; and 
hence the laws are 'careftil that the administration of jusfice 
shall proceed with as much calmness and coolness as possible. 
It may happen, also, that feilse charges are brought against men, 
because tliey are obnoxious to those in power. Many a one 
who has stood in the way of the purposes of a tyrant has been 
removed under the forms of law, to gratify the passions of such 
a man, and many a pure name has been covered with infamy 
by the malignity of those in anthoritj-. But it is not needlul to 
show that none of these things can be alleged by man in regard 
to the charges brought against him by his Maker. It cannot be 
pretended that God has been hmTied into these chaiges undei 
the infiuence of passion ; or that man is obnodous to his pui 
poses, and that he would have him removed. The charges are 
made with the utmost delihei-afion. They are made by the most 
benevolent Being in the universe ; by One who can have no 
pleasure in finding out proofs of guilt ; by One who, from his 
nature, is disposed to make every possible allowdni-i.' ioi isesik- 
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ness and infirmity^ by One who sees, better than man can state 
it, eveiythiug that can be saiil in hie defence ; by One more 
disposed than any human, being ever whb to do justice to all 
that is amiable and pure. If man wishes to find a friend who 
■will ho feind to liia iiiBrmities, and do justice to him when tho 
■world does him wrong, he can find no aueh friend ea God. (c) It 
may be added here, that the charge is one that no denial sfiects. 
It has been ddifaerately made, and is that on ■which we are to 
be tried. Wb may deny it, or disregard it, bnt it is not thereby 
affected. Whtttever we may choose to think of it does not change 
the estimate which our Maker affixes to onr character, any more 
than the private views of a prisoner at the bar can modify the 
estimate of the j'adge and jury : God Tjill pronounce sentence on 
OS fto«ording to Jiis own estimate of onr character ; and the only 
Becurity ■which we can hare that we slicil not meet with eon- 
demnation ■will ho in the fact, that on some grounds he will 
regard it as not proper to condemn ua. But that cannot be by 
attempting to deny the truth of tho charge which he brings 
against iis, or by liolding him either to bo malignant or mistaken. 
(2.) To show that man cannot deny the ti'uth of what is 
alleged against liim ns aviolatoi' of the law, it may be observed, 
secondly, that so far from obeying the perfect law of God, he 
has fkiled of yielding perfect obedience to the very lowest rules 
of morality. The standard at which man aims is in general low 
enough, and might be snppoaod sufficiently accommodating to 
Batisfy any one who wished to save himself by his own righte- 
ousness. That stimdard is, at any rate, at an immeasurable dis- 
tance from the holy law of God. Yet let a man take any 
Etaudacd of conduct which ho pleases, and lie will fail in ail 
attempts to show that he has always been eoufoi'med to it. 
Who would undertake to prove before any tribunal that could 
take cognizance of tiie motives, the thoughts, the words, as 
well as the outward conduct, that he had always been honest, 
ti'ue, kind, chaste, or com-teous ? Who would attempt to prove 
that he has on no occasion failed in his duty in the teuderest 
relations of life ? Wiiat husband would attempt to prove that 
he has always had right emotions towards the wife of his youth P 
Who in this relation would attcaipt to ju'ove that he had on no 
occasion forgotten the high trust committed to him when she 
left her home and friends to be his? What child is there that 
would undertake to prove that he has never Mled in his duty 
to his father or his mother, that he has always been as respect- 
ful obedient, and grateful as lie oaght to have been P Is tliere 
no oompunction, when ho sees a fethcr die? Is there nothing 
26 
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which he would wish to recall when he stands by a mother'a 
grave ? What brother would nndectalre to vindicate all his con- 
duct towards a sister? or what friend is there that has never 
had a feeling towards his friend which he ought not to have enter- 
tained ? "Who is there that would undertake to say that he has 
never failed in the duty of perfect honesty and truth in the trans- 
actions of business ? Nay, to come down to a lower standard, 
"Who, professing to be governed by the laws o£ honour, would 
venture, when he comes to die, to stake his eternal welfare on 
the fact that he has never failed of perfect conformity to that 
arbitrary code? "W'ho that professes to be governed by the rules 
of etiquette would attempt to maintain that those laws have 
ulways been perfectly observed? Let a man choose his own 
standard of action i let him refer to any code by which he pro- 
fesses to regulate his conduct ; would he he wilhng that every 
thought, and word, and feeling, and action of his life should be 
braught out to noonday, and that his eternal welfaie should be 
determined by the issue of the question, whether he had or had 
not been perfectly conformed to that codeP If not, how shall 
he vindicate himself from the charge of sin ? And if he can- 
not ■vindicate himself iu reference to these low and imperfect 
standards, how shall he stand acquitted of the charge of having 
■violated the high and holy law of God? That, he has never 
made a standard or rule of life. That, he has never attempted 
to obey. The love to liis Maker ■which that requires, he has 
never once attempted to exercise. The holy daties which liiat 
enjoins, he has ii«ver endeavoured to perform. Its sacred in- 
junctions he has never thought of bearing with him to the rela- 
tions of life, to the counting-room, to the circles of his friendship, 
or ,to the scenes of his amusement. How, then, wilt he proceed 
in attempting to show that the charges of guilt brought against 
liim are not true P 

(3.) The chai'ges which are brought against man by his Maker 
are sustained by all the facts of history. What ground would 
that man take, who should attempt to show that the accusationB 
in the Bible against the race, that it is sinfol and prone to evil 
are unfounded and false? On what would he base his argu- 
ment? To what part of the world, to what historic monument, 
to what recorded opinions would he turn? Men often feel that 
the account ia the Bible of the character of man, of the human 
heart, of the tendency of our nature, is harsh and gloomy. 
They ai'e inclined to think better of the race, and to suppose that 
the views in the Bible must have been derived from the observa- 
tion of man in a peculiarly daiJi age of tlie world, or wero the 
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result of feelings boideiing on misantliiopy They fhink that 
mm IS better than he is there represented , or at least thit bv 
oeitain modifications in society he reaches a state wheie that 
descnption does not apply to him On this account it is felt 
that the charge is one that cannot be sustained, and that it la 
not tnio now, that all hope of salvation on the ground of an 
tipr)Sl>t I'fs IS cut off But Jet o tew ludispntable fiats be 
Bnbmitted to eandid men (u) One is, that the historic account 
of human conduct in the Bible is no worse than in other recoids. 
The narration of oi'imes, of wars, of ambition, of carnage, of 
blood, of sensuality, of venality, of political profligacy or corrup- 
tion of manners there, is no worse than is to be found in Livy 
or Suetonius, in Gibbon or Hume. Every crime recorded in the 
saered narrative has more than one pariillel in the records of 
profane history ; and every sentiment there expressed about man 
can be confirmed by any number of testimonies that the most 
sceptical could demand. The world has been many a time in a 
state like that described by Moses as the cause of the deluge; 
and the earth now bears up many a city where all the crimes 
on account of which Sodom was orertlu'own still have an exist- 
ence. Herculaneum and Pompeii have been i-evealed, by the 
monuments es:]J0sed to human view from beneath the ashes that 
covered them, to have been as corrupt, and corrupt in the same 
sense, as the cities of the plain ; and a single one of the capitals 
of Eurape embosoms probably now mora revolting sms than they 
all. There is not an instance of fraud, corruption, or viUany, 
attvibated to man in the Bible, which has not its paraEel in the 
present age of the -world. The instances of depravity whose 
deeds are recorded in the Bible find abundant parallels in 
profane history ; and not one of the men of guilt there referred to 
surpasses in -wickednesa the names of Nero, or Tiberius, of 
AI dVI hwtcld fH J Vin.,orCharlesILi 

f th i d f th F h B 1 t (6) ITie account 

t d th B bl f h m dp ty is ustained by the 
p fth be dflhg nil ages. Those who 

h g th m 1 to ti tempi t f the condition of 

th w Id h t th sad te d T to depravity 

hm tml tdt,d ght t rrect it, and yet 

the current of iniquity has swept over every barrier which man 
could erect against it, and sweeps on unchecked from age to age. 
(f) The same view of the human character has been taken by 
Wioked men themselves. Byron had no confidence in human 
mtui, "Walpole said that every man had his price ; Chesterfield 
icgarded qU virtue as false and hollow ; Robespierre and Danton 
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acted under the belief that evevy man deserved tlie guillotine. 
And (d) eveiy man acts on the presumption that every other 
man ia a sinner, and that no coniideaoe can he placed in hint 
■without securities ; and expects that every other one will regard 
himself in the same light. His security is not in human virtue, 
but in vaults, and bara, and locks, and bonds : and he himself 
expects to be treated by every other man as if 3ie had the same 
character. His head neither hang;3 down with shame, nor do 
liis eyes flash with indig-aat^ii, when he is asked for security 
that he will pay an honest debt, or when he is told in a bank, 
or on exchange, that no individual or corporation will trust him 
without having some otlier eecurity besides himself that he is a safe 
and honest man. In. these circumstances, how can man go before 
Godandattemptto justify himself on the pretext that the charges 
against him ai'e not truo P Can he take the ground that his Maker 
ia mistaken, or that he has maliciously brought a false accusation? 
(4.) There ia but one other observation which it is necessary 
to make on this part of the subject. It is, that conscience 
Biiataias the truth of all the charges which are brought against 
man. Man exhihita this very strange and remarkable charac- 
teristic, that he often frames an ai^ument to show that the race 
is not as guilty as it is accused of being, and peihapa encceods in 
Convincing others, but still his argumt^nt does nothing to affect 
the piwif as it lies in his own soul. There is that within himaelf 
which is to him overpowering demonati'ation that his arguments 
are all false, and that the charges against him are true. God 
has so formed the soul, that he has there at all times what may 
be summoned forth, at his pleasure, as a living witness that all 
that he has charged ou man is true, and that shall render 
ni^atory in a moment all tlie reasonings of men about the 
uprightness of their own hearts. This proof is found in a man's 
own conscience. This ia a device by which man himself is made 
to coincide with and confirm tlie views of the Almighty ; to 
approve where he appi-oves, to condemn where he condemns. 
It stands apai-t from the deductions of reason; is little affected 
by the aignments which men may employ ; is susceptible of 
being called p to g ve judgment at any time ; often pronounces 
aentence a°^ nst the favourite opinions of the man himself; and 
when bossed u to nly declares judgment in fiivour of right, 
and CO den s wi at s vrong, and is always on the side of God 
and h s cla ms Th s mysterious and wonderful power is wholly 
under the D na control. No matter what may be tlie cherished 
ojiinio 3 of a on ttei' how he may call in question the cor- 
rectness of the Divine tesliinoiiy against hmnan conduct, and no 
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matter liow reluctant man may be to admit tlie impossibility of 
being saved by liie own works ; God has power at any mament to 
summon tbe mind itself to sustain his own account of the Btute 
of the heart, and t« put it into such a condition as to leave not 
a shadow of doubt that all that ha baa snid respecting its 
depravity is true It requires all the art of a sinner to keep the 
i ce lent, and to save himself fi-om its rebukes. 

W 11 1 k w th t if suffered to speai out, it will be in tones 
f deep d mn t . It often does speak out. In solitude ; in the 
1 f th gbt under the preaching of the gospel ; when 

th d t ] ly musings runs beck, by some mysterious 

I w f a-soe t n t the past ; in a revival of religion ; on a bed 
f k th prospect of death, — conscience often utters 

t t that ai'e so distinct that they can neither be 

mis d to d suppressed. These are circumstances where 

ra IIS t Ilk ly to judge according to truth ; and in such 

m t es h IS GO made as to feel, without a doubt, that the 
J dgm nt p « d by conscience is in accordance with that 

f th M t H h and that the views pressed upon hia con- 
th 1) t his own character, ace those which will, be 
CO fl "m d by th ntenco of the final Judge. " In thoughts 
f m tl f the night," ssud an ancient sage, " when deep 

leep f 11 1 m fear came upon me, and trembling, which 
n ad all y b to shako. Then a spirit passed before my 

face; the liair of my flesh stood npi it stood still, but I could 
not discern the form thereof ; an image was before mine eyes, there 
was silence, and I heard a voice saying. Shall mortal man be 
nioi'e just than OodP shall a. man be more pure than hia Maker? 
Heboid, he put no trust in his servants ; and his angels ho 
charged with folly : how much less in them that dwell in houses 
of claj", whose foundation is in the dust, wlio ai'e Cl'lished befora 
the moth?" Job iv, 13—10. 

I have concluded but one part of my argument, having 
aimed io show that man cannot justify himself before God 
by taking the ground that the facts are not as chained 
upon biui, or that he has not in fact violated the law of God. 
This has been shown by these considerations ; — that it is im- 
possible to believe that God would bring a false charge against 
man ; that, as a matter of fact, man fails of perfect conformity 
to the very lowest standard of morals ; tliat the account in the 
Bible of the human cluimcter is confirmed by ail the records 
elsewhere existing of the character of man ; and that when man 
has denied the chaises against him, conscience comes in to con- 
lirm the aocuaationg and the decisions of the Almighty. 
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I should be glad to leave a single distinct impression on tlie 
minds of my readers. It is, that charges of gtiilt of a most 
serious nature are made against every one of us. I shonld desire 
that you would consider the source of those accusations, and be 
willing to look at the evidence that they ni"e true. If, aa I 
believe, they are brought against us by God himself, not one 
word is needed to show that they demand attention. They are 
the most serious charges that can be made. They come from a 
source demanding the ear and the fixed attention of those against 
whom they are brougliL If they are alleged by our Creator, 
they are true ; if true, they should excite alarm. They must 
somehow, and at some period, be met. It will not do to deny 
their truth, or to laugh at them, or to foi^t them, or to regard 
them with unooneem. There they stand written agtdnsfc us in 
the word of God. They are recorded in the history of our race. 
They are engraven on our own souls. They are of such a nature 
that they can easily be made to meet us on the bed of death. 
They are such that unless they can be shown to be false, or unless 
the offences charged on us he forgiTcn, they must sink us down to 
everlasting suffering. And can man be unconcerned, where there 
is the slightest evidence that sucli allegations are brought against 
tun by his Creator? Thera are tliose from whose eyelids, if they 
had a suspicion that a rumour were breathed abroad in this 
community respecting their integrity as men of business, sleep 
would depart to-night There are others, whose character is to 
themselves so dear and so sacred, that a whisper about their 
want of holy virtue would throw fhem on a restless bed, and 
driire peace from their bosom. Can you be indifferent when your 
Creator stoops from his throne and charges you with sin, with 
open, rebelUon, with such a cliaractei' as to exclude you from his 
favour ? Can you suffer all this to pass by you as the idle wind ? 
Oh! could you see all, your eyes would not know the sweets of 
slumber to-night i your tody would be deprived of cald repose ; 
youv conscience would be racked with horror ; yonr soul would 
be overwhelmed with deep and gloomy forebodings. Can it be 
a slight thing to bo chni-ged with damning guilt by the eternal 
God? 
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EoM, iii- 20. — *'Uy Uie deeds of tlie law tlierc tliUI no fleeTi l>e Ju^tilll(l 

In the last discourse, I proposed fo show fjom Ihcao woids, that 
man cannot be justified by his own nghteonsneBS. In doing 
Itia, I endeavoured to jiotiit out what is meant by justification, 
and then entered upon an argument to prove that man cannot 
justify himself before God. I observed that when a man is 
accused of crime, there are two grounds of defence which he may 
set up, on either of which, if sncoesefuUy maintained, he will be 
acquitted, or will be declared just in the sight of the law. He 
may either deny the fact charged on him, oi, admitting the fact, 
he may urge that he had a right to do as he has done. I showed 
that man is charged by his JMcer with the violation of his law, 
and that if he will justify himself, he must either deny the ti-utli 
of tlie charge, or s}iow tiiat in the circumstances of the ease he 
had a right to do as he has done. The first of these grounds of 
defence I proceeded to examine at length, and attempted by the 
following considerations to establish the position that man can- 
not deny the tiiith of the charges brought against him ; — that 
God, who brings them, could not be mistaken, and could not have 
brought them from malignity ; that man, in fact, so far from, 
obeying the holy law of God, has failed of perfect conformity to 
the lowest standard of morality ; that the account of man in the 
ISible is confirmed by all the facts and all the monuments of 
history; and that the charges in the Bible are sustained by the 
decisions of conscience. 

The only other ground of defence or of justiiication which man 
can set up is, that it was right or proper for him to do as he 
has done ; that admitting the facts in the case fo be as they ai-e 
charged — that he does not love his Maker with a perfect heart 
—that he violates his laws — that he is under the influence of 
unholy passions — and that he neglects many things which are 
required of him, — yet that such are the circumstances in which 
he is placed tliat it is not wrong for liini to do as he has dono. 
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tl t I h Id use, and ought not to be condemned. 

H d t ii slit be leidv to admit is one that 13 fo be 

p h d b t hts d t lot Bnch. as to deseiye blauie oi puiii'sli 
m t If iJ e thia out he will not be condemned 

f G d ill dm the innocent If mnn has good and 

ufli t ne £ wh t Le has done there is no being m the 

un wh will 1 k more benisnantly on it than. God f r 

fh IS dy to do justice to the innocent oi to 

11 w t p p w ght to all that onf,ht to e-^-onlpite It 
19 ss th f i esiraine thia ground of defeice oi to 

q wh th set lip the plea that he has a light to 

dashl d tlensheiam fact hying Man is soon 

to stand before his Maker on a high chai'g© of guilt. If he can- 
not deny tho facta charged on him, he most take the ground that 
he has & vight fo do as he has done ; tliat he has a valid reason 
which excuses him ; that he ought to he acquitted, and that his 
deliyci'ance should be hailed everywhere with songs and rejoicing, 
and that he ought to be reoBiyed to heaven in. triumph. AVhat 
is this gi-ound of defence P "What is its Talue f Will it avail on 
the final b'jal ? 

Here it may bo obaei'ved, that man will not set up the plea of 
inaanily, though more insane on the subject chai-ged on hini 
than Many who have been acquitted by human tribunals. Man 
iiaa too much pride, and too much coniidenoe that he is right 
and that God is TFi'ong, to urge thia plea. Nor would he main- 
tain that God has no jurisdietion over tlie cose, for nothing ia 
plainer than that he owes allegiance to the laws of his Maker, 
and that he cannot go beyond the limits of his empire. Tho 
points on which the accused sinner -must rely, if he would under- 
take to show that he is not to blame for what he has done and 
to justify himself, must be such as the following : — either that 
the constitution of things under which he is placed ia such as to 
ihake it inoyitable that he should do as he does ; or that he is 
but acting out the nature ■which God hns given him, and that 
therefore it must be right ; or that tho law of God is unreason- 
ably severe and stem, and he is excusable for not obeying it ; or 
that the time of prepai-ation for eternity ia too short, and that 
too great interests ai'e made fo depend on this brief period of 
existence ; or that the penaliy is too severe, and that if a man 
acts as well as lie kuoB-a how, though he does not confoim to the 
holy law of God, he ought not to be recompensed witb eternal 
torments. If tliese points can be made out, man ought to be 
acquitted. If they cannot, hns he any other ground of dcft-nco 
on which he can lely? 
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I. The Jirat of these graunda of defence ia derived from the 
canstitution of things viuier Khich ice ore placed. Owr minds, 
when we aet up tliia defence, go back to the Brrangeicent with 
Adam, orA the effeef; o£ his aia on his posterilj. The form of 
this defence ia, that liis fall, hy the Divine arrangement, placed 
118 ia far more unftiVDurable eireumstaceea for salvation tlian 
tiosB in which we should othei'wise hare been ; that his apostaey 
made it certain that all his desoendants would sin ; that it made 
it certain tiiat tlie first act of eacli moral agent on earth would 
be wTong ; that there was a stiong probability thus created that 
nil hia posterity would be loat; and that all our strong propen- 
sities to evil, and our exposure to ruin, are to ba traced to this 
nri'angement. If fliey who rely on this ground of defence were 
disposed to take abelter under the declarations of Scriptm'e, the 
defence would be found in the following statementa of the apostle 
Paul; — "Through tlie offence of one many are dead." "The 
judgment was by one to eondem t' " " liy m ' ff 
death reigned by one." " By th ff n f j dgm t 
upon all men to oondemnatioi Py 111 

many were made sinners." " Ih i w t d th t th ff 
might abound," Eom. v. lo — I If th tl g 
how can man be held to be g !ty f d t th d d 

certain and inevitable? 

The question now is, whetlier this can be regarded as a vin- 
dication of the undisputed facts in the conduct of man. Will it 
be admitted as a BuiScient reason for what we have done in 
iiolition of the holy law of God, when we stand at his bar? 
Iha foct la undeniable, that man eaily goes aai ay, and that he 
tontinuea to wander farther and faither unless be is restrained 
oi reclaimed Is it a aufflcient excuse fot tins that Adam fell, 
and that we In e under such a constitution that his sinning made 
it cottain that we should bin also? 

Xow in examining this qiestioi we may admit two tlungs — 
one n that onr circumstances m consequence of Ins tall ate in 
mini ieipci-ts leas fnouiable than they would olheiwi=e haie 
been oi t! it incalculable evils have cone upoi ua in conse 
quencc of liia apostacj and the otbei is that there is much 
about it winch neitbei leielation nor hunan philosophy ex 
plains But these aie diffeient points fioni the one bafoie us 
whether that act of oui first fatliet is a sufhcient excuse or 
apology for out crimes oi whether we tan tal e sheltei under 
that eonstifutiou as a vindicatioi from the chaige of guilt In. 
reply to this, two or three remarks may be made. 

The first is, that we ore responsible not for his sin, but for onr 
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own. The sin ivhicli is eliacged upon us is not his, bnt onrs. 
The question is, not whether his acting as he did will free na 
from accountability or ill-deaert, on acconnt of Tits act — which is 
plain enough ; — but whether it will free us from ill-deseit on 
nccount of our oum sins. "We could not be held guilt}', that is, 
blameworthy, for his sin ; and if this were the charge, the de- 
fence set up must be conclusive. No reiaonitig has yet shown 
that mart either k or cnn be regarded as blameworthy on account 
of the Clime of his iirst father 

Aga th f II f Vd d th ht lion under which we 

1 pin t All n IS 1 ntary, and there is 

tl g wh h m m It lis wn pleasure. than in 

th se f 1 f wl h haiged p him. Every profane 

inm tbpt ylh t roaii prefers to be 

dish t y se su 1 m n has pi as n moral corruption. 

Itlsag tl f begthtwl f eedom ends, respon- 
sibilify ends, and tliere is notliing more universally true than 
that a wicked man does only what he prefei's to do. Nay, the 
sins which ore cliarged on him are very often the fruit of long 
and deliberate plan ; and so attached is he to a com'se of ini- 
quity that no argument or entieaty is sufficient to induce him to 
atten pt to change his method of hfe So voluntaiy are men in 
then sins that there is no argunent or topic ol peisuision 
which will induce those lining in sin ol themselves t^i break off 
their tiansgresbions and tui'n to Cod A man ninst tike the 
ground that he it compelled by the act of Adam to do what he 
would otherniae not do befoie that apostacy can be avmdiea 
fioi from the cliaiges alleged against him Fuithei this plea 
would neithei be uiged noi admitted by man himself m any 
othei case In all the numeious charges brought against men 
before human tiibunals m diffeient lands and ages it is pio- 
bable that this has never once been alleged is a -Mnd cation 
lo no mui-deiti thief pirate, oi tiaitor has it evet ocourted to 
urge this in his own defence The state of the world has never 
been snch that it would be toleiated lot n moment, nor has the 
consideration that Adam fell, and that we aie under a constitu- 
tion where all sin, probably ever modified, even in a single 
instance, the verdict of a jury. There have been men on the 
hencli, and in the jnry-box, who have held this as a theological 
dogma, or aa an excuse for their own sins before God ; but in a 
court-room natni-e speaks out, and no man would venture to 
apply such a dogma of theology to a decision of the bench. 
What would it avail otl a charge of murder before any court in 
the world P 
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Onp oflur leinnil. It iemains yet to be sliown, tliat the faci- 
lities foi obtaining the Di'vine fivvour by men in their failen 
btate aie less than they would liave been had they entered the 
woild in the condition of their first parents. Are any sent to 
h(.ll foi Adam's Bin ' That remains yet to be proved. Are any 
intaiita iostP Not a paiticle of eyideace haa ever yet been fnr- 
iiished of this. Is it beyond the capacity of children to please 
God? Let the remarks of the Saviour about the hosannas in 
the temple answer. Is it leas easy for us to obtain the Divine 
approbation, and to be saved, than it would have been if Adam 
had not fallen? That remains to be proved: for if a choice 
were to be made, it would seem to ba easier to believe on Christ, 
and to trust to him for salvation, than to keep a, holy law nn- 
broken for ever. And if these things are so, then man cannot put 
his defence on the ground that he is brought into the world under 
a constitution which made it certain that he would be a sinner, 

11. A second ground of defence to which man resorts in self- 
vindication, akin to this — but more common and more plausible 
— is, thai Its is bid acting out the propensities of Ms natm-e. He 
(lid not make himself. He is aa God made him. He is but 
indulging inclinations which his Creator has implanted in his 
bosom, and the indulgence of which, therefore, cannot be attended 
with blame, or followed by his displeasure. Can it be wrong 
for him to look upon the light of tlie sun ? Can it be wrong for 
him to be charmed with the beauty of a sweet landscape, or the 
]ileaaant music of a waterfall P Can it be wrong for him to allay 
tlie demands of hunger and thirst, to protect himself from cold, 
and to provide a shelter fi'om the storm P The innocence of 
these things being admitted, as it must be, he applies the con- 
cession to all the propensities and inclinations within him, to all 
that has led him to do what is charged upon him as wrong, and 
says, " I am as God made me, and for that I cannot be held to 
bo guilty : I ought, thei'cfore, to be acquitted of the charge of 
guilt." Let us inquire whether this will answer as a gronnd of 
defence before God. 

The most obvious remark in regard to it is that if it i^ a valid 
excuse ui reference to religion, it is in efe e ce to I u an con- 
duct generally. For why may not any man accused of crime 
urge the same thing in self-defence? Has he done anything 
more than act out certain propensities wh ch he fou d in his 
nature? Wlien Ctesar crossed the Eub eon Ha nibal the Alps, 
Alexander the Granicus, or when Napoleon pomed 1 s armies 
on Italy, Egypt, Austria, or Russia, did tl ej do a ytl g more 
tlian follow out tlie inclinations of their nature? Did they Jiot 
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find etiiTing within them a apiiit of amhition wliieli urged them 
on to fa'ample down the hberties of mankind ? Did Hobespierra 
or Diderot, Alexander VI. or Cffisar Borgia, do anything more 
than act out certain propensiticB iu their soula? Did Tor- 
quemada in the inqniaition, or Cortes in tie iiutcheriea of Mexico, 
do ajiytliiiig- but act out what they found within theirs? And 
the asaassin, the duellist, the mmderei', what does he do more ? 
la he not following out his natural impulses, as much ss the 
sinner who urges Uiia plea? And would uot tliis plea he aa 
good for tlie oue as the other? 

But furtlier, this plea is contrary to the conidctions of common 
sense, and the universal judgment of right among men. If it 
were well-founded, then the true course for man, if he would 
please God, would be to give unrestrained indulgence to every 
inclination iu his hosom. Nny, then it would ho wrong for him 
to check any of liis pasMona, and his duty would be to give them 
the lankesC growth, and the bi-oadest indulgence poaaible ; for 
should not man cidtivate all that God has implanfed in his 
hosom ? Then all the restraints on the passiona of children must 
he displeasing to God; all the ieasous of order, morality, and 
religion, are a contravening of his wishes ; all collegea, schools, 
and churches, are a nuisance; nil court-housea and prisons are a 
violation of human liberty. Then the great henefactora of tha 
race, and those who have been esjieoially the friends of God and 
have obtanied the highest seit in heaven ha^o been those who 
lia\e pioelaimed the innocence of nm^ei-sal iicentiousnesa or 
who have fmnished the gieatest facilities foi the indul^ente of 
pjssioii Jiom. the piencheis oi lehglon — ^liom pious piintes — 
fioni the dispenscis of justice — fioiu the pitions of order and of 
liw— ftom Paul, iuieiiaii and Hile — the trown is to be tians- 
feired to auch moralists as Piine such pnnoes as Charles 11., 
and such judges as Jefliieo But wl o is prepaied to take this 
giound ? This view goes agnmat tlie common tense and the 
common judgments of men Iheie are things in man to be 
icstmmed m ordci tliat he maj be \jrtuoug It is not suffiuient 
to secure the meed of virtue to say I am as God made me, and 
am but acting out the piopenaities of my nature." What then 
ia the mistake which is made in this plea? "What fallacy is 
there in it, for it seems to have plansihihty and truth ? An 
ansn'er may be leadilv given to these questions by malting a 
distinction, which the young man. may apply through life to tha 
noblest purposes of self impio\ ement In the plea set up, two 
things are confounded, which are wholly distinct, and which are 
to be dealt with on different principles ;■ — our constitutional pro- 
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penaitics ns God made them, nnd oiu corrupt piopci tit s vtiii h. 
have another origin. The formei Qie to bt cultiTtted a id cim-ied 
to the highest pitch of perfection jossible the latter aie to be 
checked, restrained, stibdued. Ihe former ore iinocent noble 
and ennobling; the latter are debasing and degrading — cor 
rupt, Bensual, devilish." There aie piopensitiea of oui mfnie 
and laws of our being, which God has implanted and which, 
if kept within proper limits, aio honnlLas or which may con 
tribute to onr highest elevat ou in the scale of existence To 
eat, to drink, to sleep, are laws of our animal being hannleas if 
restrained, debasing if indulged in coitiaiicty to the jast rults 
of temperance. To aspire aftei knowledge to eeek a good 
name," to rise to the fellowship oi higher intelligences to bring 
out and cultivate the benevolent aftections is to follow natuie ns 
God liaa made us, and never betiays or debasei ua But to 
follow out the inclinations of ambition and piidt and vonity 
and last, and revenge, is a diffeient thing These dobise and 
sink to a lower level than that of hmtes tor in pioportion as 
we may rise, so Tnay we descend The atai that culminates 
highest, may sink the lowest i and as woman if vile, sinks Ion er 
tlian man can, so man, if debsLScd sinks beneith the brute 

Men mistake then in this. When they indulge in these things, 
they are not in any proper sense acting out their nature. They 
are not as God made them. They ai'e sunken, debased, fallen. 
Let men act according to the gi'eat laws which He has impressed 
upon their being, and they will be noble, holy, godlike. Thus 
acting, man woald have met the approbation of liis Maker, and 
might have pleaded innocent to the charges of guilt. But let 
Viini not give indulgence to corruption, and then seek shelter in 
the plea, " I am as God made me." 

III. A third gronnd of defence would be, that the latv of God 
is stem and severe, and that his reguiremenis are of such a nature 
that man has no power to comply loith them. The position which 
would be taken is, that there is no obligation where there is no 
ahiUty, and that as man now has no power to yield obedience, 
he cannot be held to be chai^eahle with guilt. The principle 
hore stated seems to be one that is based on common sense, and 
that mast ever command the assent of all men who are not 
blinded by theory or by prejudice. It is impossible for man to 
feel himself guilty, or blameworthy, for not doing what he had 
no power to do. He may count it a misfortune, or lie may ex- 
peiience calamities and suffer losses, because he has no greater 
power, hot it is npt possible for him to feel on this account the 
compunctions of remorse. "With the limited powers of man, it 
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is imposalble for Hm ever to feci himself guilty for not creating: 
& world, or not guiding the stars, or not raising the dead; and 
he cannot oonoeive that by any roTelarion whatever, or any 
coarse of reasoning, or any requirement Iwd on him, he should 
ever feel himself blameworthy for not doing these things. If 
then it wei-e bo, that G d has q d f m m th h ' 
in any sense able t p i m th t wh h h h g is — 
and which in that w uld b "y t-a d un t 

able endowment — Id t h t th th t h 

government was tjrai y d tl th th t Id t 

be to blame. Su h cat d ' g m t g] t 

bo made to suffe b t Id t b p lah d h ht 

perience pain ofldbth -nldk thpgaf 

remoi-so. But is this Th 1 f If fh h t p t 

of the views of G d tl Ij t, d fh t 1 w is 1 d 

explicit. " Tho h It 1 th L d thy & d th 11 thy 
heart, and with 11 tly uh d with 11 thy m d Ihis 
the fli-st and great md tAdtlised Ik t 
it. Thou shall lov tl y ghh as thy !1 O tl t\ m 
mandments hang 11 tl 1 d th p ph f M tt xi 1 —40 

Coold anything be more reasonable than tliis ? God asks nothing 
which we have not ; nothing which we have no power to vendei-. 
He asks " all" the heart, the mind, the strength, and he asks no 
more. He docs not require for himself tlie service claimed of 
angelic powers but that adapted to oui own, he nsks no iove 
for our neighboui wliioh we do not feel tliit we aio abundantly 
able to show to onrseives To take shelter fiom the charges 
against us, undei the pita that oni Mnkei has leqnired seivice^ 
beyond oui power to rendei, is therefoie diieetly in the fate of 
his own reqmrements, is to charge him with tirnnnj, where 
his requuemeuts ate as cleai as noonday, and as equal as they 
can he, and wheie he h'is eipressly told us fhit the plea cinnot, 
and will not he sustained — ' O bouse of laiacl, aie not my 
ways equal'' \ie not youi ways unequal'' Ibeiefoie will I 
judge jou, O house of Isiael, according to jooi wajs, saith. the 
lord God Eepent, and tum yourselves ftom nil your tian^res- 
siona ; so iniquity shall not he your rum " Ezek xvni 29, 30 

IV. A fbmthgiound of defence on which man chaigedwitli guilt 
is secretly lelymg in self jushfication is, that the penalty of llie 
lain of God is unreasonably severs, and that no consideration can 
make it right to reooinpense tlie enois and crimes of this short 
life vjith eternal punishment. The ground here taken is that it 
would be wrong for God to puiiisb man m this man ier ind 
therefore that man has a claim to ttciiial life ihe inlcieni,© 
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wMoli tlie Binuer chai^d with, guilt di-awe is, that if tlie penalty 
is unreasonably severe, he cannot he held to be guilty, aad has a 
right to disregard the law of his Maker. Now it is not my design 
to attempt a defence of the doctrine of eternal punishment, or to 
show that tte impenitent sinner ■will suffer for ever. It must hs 
dmitted th t th ar myste 'es on that subject whioh tho 
1 m p rs t p t ai t pi m Ali th t th bj t 
ddt rothia ghhth tsp 
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and has he who does it a cliiim on the crown of gloiy ? Yat 
this seems to me to be what is involved in tliis ground of 
defence which a man charged with sin sets up. Would it be 
reasonable or proper for him to suppose that God would admit a, 
plea drawn from his own alleged injustice and cruelty, as a 
reason for the habitual violation of his law ? But the plea has 
no foj'ce ia another respect. Our relations to the administrafion 
of justice are not only concerned with the question what the 
penalty is, but with the quesUoa -whether it is practicable to 
avoid it. There may he reasons operating in the appointment 
of a penalty which we do not understand. All tliat is necessary 
foi us to know ia, what the penalty is, and to have such freedom 
that we can avoid it by a couect lite Ihey who live in 
Enijland now, or they who lived under the administration of 
the liws in times of greatei seventy, can have no reaaon to 
complain, so fai as appears, of the punishment afGsed theie to 
tieason It can be teadily seen, indeed, that there would he 
much that would be painful and disgiacefnl in being diawn on 
a hu die tr the place of executiou , m being qu^iteied, and 
juUilU e-s-pustd, :n the. [oiiftvL4tionof piopLitv the dt^ndiiion 
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of a family, mid tbe taint of blood ; but ■why sionld a good 
eitiien, who did 'not design to commit treaadn, compkin of it? 
It would be easj to avoid it, and his tnowing the severity of the 
punishment sliould only moke him tlie more cautious to do his 
duty to hia countiy. Least of all, knowing what the penalty 
was, could he when he had heti'ayed his country set up a plea of 
innocence on tlie giovind that the pennlty was BsvereP Without 
pursuiug this I'easoniag any farther, may it not be asked here 
■whether it is not just as applicable to the government of God as 
to a human administration ? 

V. There is but one otiier gi-ouud 1 f oc ifj tiSoati 

■which the accused sinner can be Ei pp d t t ;^ la Ih t 

tno great rasalls are made to depend t! p tij th t Izf 
is too 1 t fh t d a to f w d fl ti th 
oontinuan h 
suddenly li d 
interest a li 
wonld tal th 
longer p b t 
patriar h ■« a 
proper t u.p d 

instances wh h 
■whei-e the most n 
depend on the act o of a mo n t B t w th t 1 11 g 
tha uuinei-oua ill st at ons v! e!i fl t p t t 

maj'ks may bo made n replj totli dtdfce O 

that, as espsrienea has m million f h w h. ti 

allotted io man is ample for a prep t f t ty C t 
less hosts before the thi-one have fo d t d milh nr 

their way to join them, who find thpndfpbt b 
dant to enable them to prepare for heaven. That all others are 
not with them in the same blissful path is not because life ia too 
short to enter it, but is to be traced lo otlier causes. Men re- 
quire length of days to amass wealth, or to perfect their schemes 
of earthly aggrandisement hut the purposes of salvation do not 
need it. The giving of the heart to God m smcentj through Jesus 
Christ — an act which may be peiformed m the briefest period 
during which a moral agont lives — is enongh to secure salvation 
Wealth or honour could not be secured in so bncf a period, but 
tlie salvation of the soul may The othei remaik is, that this 
vindication is set up in (iitumjtances which painiiilly demon 
Btratc that it cannot be "ineeie ^Qt tine enough to seeuie 
salvalion I Too great intticst^ si poidLd oi thi b itf pniod of 
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existence! Unreasonable to make eternal results depend on the 
fleeting hours cf this sliort life ! And ftwm whom do these objec- 
tions come ? From those on whom the hours of life hang heavily, 
and " who are oRen wishing its different periods at an end ;" from 
those who are impatient for some season of festivity or enjoy- 
ment to arrive, and who chide the slow-revolving wheels of 
time ; from those whose daja are weailness and sadness, for thej - 
have nothing to interest them, nothing to do ; from those whoae 
principal study ia the art of killing time, and all whose plans 
have no other end ; from those who waste the hours that might 
be consecrated to prayer in needless slumber, and from whose 
lips each morning, while they now are looted in repose, there 
might proceed the earnest breathing of a penitent heart that 
would ensure salvation ; from those who, over worthless or cor- 
rupting verse, or in tho perusal of romances, or in day-dreams, 
or at the toilet, waste each day time enough to secure the redemp- 
tion of the soul. !EYom such lips and hearts, from those who 
live thus, and to whom life puts on these forms, assuredly the 
ohjeetion should not be heard, that too great resulte are made 
to depend on this short life, and tliat therefore they are blame- 
less in neglecting God 

If these are conect views then the sinnei cannot justify him 
self It has b=en shown that ho cannot deny the lealify of the 
facta charged on him and tlie giounds of defence which the 
human heart is disposed to set up in self vindication have been 
considered It la not impioper at this stage of the aigument 
to m'ike a peiional appeal to my readers and to aik them to 
look at tho gi ound w hich we have gone over as a person il 
matt 1 1o n J m nd it seems dear beyond the ijhadow of a 
doubt that the pos tion nhioh has been taken is conect as an 
aigument and that it is clear that man can neither deny the 
truth of the chuges alleged against him not vindicate himself 
for what he has done But whatevei may be thought of the 
aigument attempted tis an ai'jjUment on one point there can be 
no difference of opinion — that the conclusion which we have 
reached is in accoidanoe with the Bible That conclusion la 
that the unpardoned ainner is a lo t and ruined being that he 
IS under condemnation that he is held to bs gnilt j 1 1 the eight 
of God, that he is soon to be anaigned on charges m^olviig the 
question of his eternal welfiire ; and that unless he is in some 
way acquitted of those charges, they will sink him to ruin. The 
views which have been thus expressed lie at the foundation of 
the system of salvation by grace. They are such aa when felt 
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which is preparatory to the rcceptiou of pardon and salvatioa 
by the grace of the gospel. If these views producad the effect 
they aie fitted to woi-k, they would leare the impression of guilt, 
helpleasneas, and danger on the mind of eveiy one who is not 
converted and pardoned. Sooner or hiter every one will feel 
this. The sinner may be unwilling to admit the force of these 
argnmenta now; for no one, if he can help it, will be over- 
whelmed with the conviction of guilt, or have his mind un- 
settled and harassed by apprehensions of danger. But not 
always eau he put this subject far from him. He will lie down 
and die ; and there are sad feelings which the dying sinner has, 
when he reflects that his life has been spent in sin, and that he 
is dying under condemnation. He will, from the bed of death, 
look out tremblingly on the eternal world — on that shoreless and 
bottomless ocean on which he is about to be launched ; and it 
■will be snd to feel that he is about to enter that vast and fearful 
■world an unpardoned sinner. He will tread his way up to the 
bar of a holy God ; and little as he may be concerned about that 
now, it will be sad to tread that gloomy way alone, and to feel 
as he goes that he is under condemnation. Ho will stand and 
look on the burning throne of Deity, and on. his final Judge ; he 
will await, and with what an agony of emotion, the sentence 
that shall fall from his lips, sealing his eternal doom! Oh, how 
can he then be just with God ? How vindicate Ilia ways before 
him P How stand there and justify his neglect of the Divine 
commands, his neglect of prayer, his neglect of the offers of 
mercy, hia neglect of his own sonl ? Hoiv, then, can he show 
his Maker that it waa right not to love him; not to pray to 
him ; not to thank him ; not to embrace hia offers of mercy ? 
How can he show that it was riffht for him to live without hope 
and -without God in the world? How can he be saved? 
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MAN CANNOT MEEIT SALVATION. 

Jon xiXT, 3—8. "Look unto tiie heRTens, and see; and behold tjbs 
elands, which arebigher than thou. If thou Binuest, nbatdoestChou Bgauut 
him ? or if thy transgressions be multiplied, what doeat thou unto him f If 
thou be I'ighteoua, what givest thou him f or what receiveth he of ttine 
hand ? Thy wickedness niny butt a man as thou art ; and thy righteousneaa 
may profit the son of man." 

Thesb are tlia woras of Elihu, wlio, tbongli not inapired, Lna 
expreEaedoBentimeutwliieh. tlie Spirit of inspiration bos regarded 
it as important to preflorve. The general idea is, that God is so 
great and independent that the condnct of men can neither injure 
nor profit him ; that though man may ho affected in hia intaresta 
by the treatment nhich be receiyea from hia felloiy-men, no sncli 
treatment, whether good or evil, can affect the great and eternal 
God — the God that made the heftTsna, and that dwells in regiona 
heyond the clouds, The evil conduct of mail eaunot mar His happi- 
ness, or otherwiae injure Him ; nor can mau's acts of righteousneM bo 
hoiiefit HimM to lay Him under ohligation, "If thou he righteous, 
what givest thou him? or what receiveth he of thine hand? 
Thy wickedness may hurt n man as thou art ; and thy righteoua- 
nasa may profit the son of man." It is one part of this general 
sentimeat only that I here design to illustrate — tliat our acts 
of righteousness eaunot ao profit God aa to lay liim under obliga- 

In the two previous discourses I have endeavoured to prove that 
man cannot justify himself either hy denying the iaets charged ott 
him, or by showing that he had a right to do as he has done. The 
inrjuiry at once presents itself, How then can he be saved 7 There 
are but two waya eoneeivahie — one hy his own merits, that is, that 
he somehow deserves to he saved ; the otlier, hy the merits of 
another or of others. If it ha in the latter way, it must either he 
by the merits of Christ, or it must be hocause LPitain eminent 
saints have done moie than was demanded ol tliem, and that ttieir 
merits, garnered up and de}iosited :n ceitain hands can he mada 
over to others. It is not ] ro) osed to mq Lire now wliather this 
lattei' method bo in BCi,ordiiLre iMth tiutli, but 'whi ih r tiifii 
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can m e sal f f th m 1 Th y cttu do it if tleir 

1 htlittlydae togt heaven, or if it would 

be w f G d t 1 li tl f for " God will not do 

w k dlj th w 11 til Aim 1 ty p ert judgment," Job 

X X 1 lb mp t t thiB I iry iviU be at ones 

■p dftbgt tmld'e depending on tbeir 

right ea f Bill ti d tb grand issue between 

CI n ti ty d th 17 Id 1 J t th point. There are two 
subjects of mqairy, wbith, if tbty can be made clear, wil! conduct 
to the truth in tbis caee :— I. What is meant by merit J otid, II. 
Can man merit heaven ? 

I. What is meant iy merit ? The word is in common nae, and 
the common use is the correct one. We speak of mei'it when a 
man deserves a reward for something which he haa done, or whea 
it would be wrong to withhold it. Herendera tohimwbo employs 
him an cqiiivalent, or what is of as much value as is paid him for 
luB aerviees. Two or three simple illii strati ong will make the 
comm&uuGeof theword plain, and show its bearing on the question 
before us. 

Yoa hire a day-Iaboarar. Yon make a bargain with bim at the 
outset ; ho complies with the terma on bis part, and at night yon 
pay him. He has earned, deaerred, or merited that which you 
pay. He haa been fiuthfnl to his part of the agreement, and the 
service whicb he haa rendered is worth as mueb to you as the 
wages whicb yon pay bim. Tou could have done the work 
perhaps yourself, but you preferred to hire him, for you might 
yourself be more profltably or pleasantly employed. At all events, 
what he has done is wortli to you ail whieh you pay him, and it 
would be wrong on every consideration for you to withhold it. 
If you fihoose to give him anything more tban was specified in 
the agreement, it would he a gratuity ; bat that which yon 
agreed to give him be has a right to demand, and you are not 
at liberty to withhold it. He lias deserved or earned it, for he 
has rendered you a fnll equivalent, according to the terms of fha 
contract. 

A man enlists to defend his country aa a soldier. It ia supposed, 
in the contract whicb is made with him, that bis service will be 
of equal value to bis country with the pay which he receives. 
By fighting its battles ; by guarding its sea-coasts, villages, towns, 
and hamlets ; by keeping its fields from being trod down by an 
enemy ; by protecting the Uvea of aged men, helpless women, and 
ebiWren ; and by defending the flog of the nation from insult, it ia 
supposed that his ecrvicea are worth full as much to the country 
as he receives in hia pay. The pay ia graduated in part by tha 
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best estimate wliici ean lie made of tie value of the Bervice whiti. 
a mtLQ cau render in tliis calling, and tie nation would he no 
ffUi lu lay dismiseing iim from its service. He complies with tlie 
contiapt, and when he comes and ahows his scars, and tells of his 
penis and priyaiions, his wearj marches, and Ilia risk of life, 
and his separation Irom home and friends in the cause of his 
country, hia country will not grudge him tbs pittance that he 
receives lor lie has earned it, and merited it, and it would not lie 
right to -withhold it from him. 

You employ a physician ; the service which he Tenders you, you 
regard a full eqnivalent for what you pay him. What you receive 
from him in his care, attention, skill, and sympathy, you consider 
to be fully ecjual in value to the compenEation which you give 
him. Your relief from pain, your recovery of the use of jour 
hodily powers, or the restoration to year affectionate emhrace in 
sound health of awife or child, you consider as an ample eqnivalent 
for all which he asks you for his services ; and were an election 
to be made, yon would much prefer to pay the amount of the 
physician's fees to going through those sorrows again. What he 
receives from you, jou feel that on every account he deserves or 
has earned, and it would be wrong for you to withhold it. 

In each of these cases, that is true which the apostle Pant 
affirms, "To him that worketh, the reward is not reckoned of 
grace, hut of debt." These illustrations will explain the proper 
sense of the word "merit." In ea«h inafance, there is an ec[uiTaleTit 
for what ia paid; iu each instance, what is demanded could be 
enforced as a claim of right. There is no other sense in which the 
word imrit or desert can be used. All besides this is favour or 
grace. If you choose f* give the day-lahonrer, the soldier, or the 
profesaionai man more than you agreed, or more than his servioea 
are worth to you, you have an undoubted right to do so, but you 
would not put it on the ground of his merit or desert. Yon would 
feel that it was a gratuity which could not be enforced hy justice, 
and tliat no hlame would be attached to yon if it were withheld. 
If hia perils, or services, or self-denials and sacrifices, were greater 
than you anticipated when the contract was made, or if the service 
rendered was really of more value to you than the amount which 
yon are pledged to give him, yon naay consider yourself hound hy 
equity to give him more, for you feel that he has earned or merited 
it. ThuB you would be glad to compensate, if you could, the 
wounded soldier who has perilled all in your defence ; and on the 
same principle, if you could do it, you would wiai to recompense 
the man who at the risk of hia life should aave your child from 
the devouring flame, or from a watery grave. 
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11. We come noir to apply these principleB to tlie case before us. 
Keeping tliiH explanation of tlie nature of merit in Tiow, we 
approach, the imj^uiry, ivkether inan can merit heaven? Can he 
ha saved heea.iifie he deserves itt Can he be so profitahla to God 
that he can advanee a jnst claim to an admission into tlie world of 
glory ? If he can, then his salvation follows as a matter of coarse ; 
if he cannot, lie should lose no time in endeavouring to ascertain 
whether there is any other way by which he may he saved. In 
reference to this incpdry, the following considerationa may be 
submitted : — 

(I.) Man can reader no service to his Malter for which the 
rewards of heaven wonld be a proper equivalent. Or, in other 
words, the amount of service which he can reniler ia not such as 
can he properly measured hy the reward of eTerlasting life. His 
JD his Maker and to the universe is not of so much value 



that he can claim eternal life aa an eq^uivaleat, Wa have s 
that tiiis does exist in the case of the day-labourer, the soldier, 
and tho physician. We can see a correspondence between the 
service rendered and the compensation in theae cases, which malces 
UB feel that there is propriety and equity in the reword. But in 
reference to any connexion or correspondence between the service 
which man can render his Maker and the rewards of heaven, we 
can see no such propriety and equity. The one does not measnre 
the otlier. The universe is not so much benefited by the service 
of man, that everlasting life and inflnite happiness would ha only 
a iair equivalent, or such that wrong would be doue if that > 
reward should be withheld. Tet ia it not a fair principle, that 
this mnst be the case if man deserves or merits salvation ? Must 
there not haiffl been such an amount or value of service renderiid 
that it would be iuj uatiea to withhold the reward — inj ustieo such 
as would occur in the case of the faithful day-Jftbourer, the 
soldier, the physician, if their pay were withheld 1 That must be 
extraordinary service rendered to the nniverse, or to God, which 
deserves the glories of an eternal heaven as its reward. That is 
extraoi'dinary service rendered to you if a stranger rescues a child 
from impending death, and restores him to your transported hosom, 
and you feel that no compensation which you can make would he 
more than an equivalent. That was eiti'aordinary service which 
was rendered to their country hj the heroes of the American 
Eevolntion; and as the resulCa of their patriotism and perils ara 
seen ia tlie unexampled prosperity of the land which they rescued, 
we feel that the pension of the old soldier ia a very inadequate 
recompense. That was extraordinary virtue which led the father 
of his country through the trials, perplexities, and perils of that 
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time, ana wliich he eviaeed when, having laid the ftnmdation of 
our liherty, he TOlantarily retired to ptiyate life, leaTing the 
people io the oajoyment ol' freedom. ; aiid we feel that no wealth 
which the nation had to offer, no monnmant of marhle or of hrasB 
which art could reap, would equal the measure of hie praiae. But 
has man sny auch extraordinary eerviee to render to hia Maker 
and to the universe ! Has he done anything, can he do anythiug 
for God, and for the empire which he rules, which would make 
the wealth of heaven and its eTerJasting glories only an equitable 
recompense ? Obviously, there is no congruity, no fitness, no 
con'espondeace betweeu the one and the other; and when men 
talk about meriting heaven, orwheu they feel that they deserve to 
hs saved, they have not well considered the import of language. 
They use it correctly in common life. Is it not right to ask that 
it may be used with the same exactness in t'eligion? 

(3.) This general principle, which appears so obvious, may be 
illustrated with particular reference to the religions services which 
men render to their Maker. If man merits heaTen, and ia fo 
be saved on acconut of his own deservings, it will he conceded that 
the Berviee must be in some way connected with religion, or of 
such a iiatura that it can be regarded as the service of God. Tou 
would not feel yourself bound to pay a day-labourer if, instead of 
working for you, he worked all day for your neighbour, or were 
idle; you would not think of recompensing a soldier if he slept at 
]iis post, or fought under the standard of the enemy. 

There are religious men upon the earth — men who are honestly 
engj^ed in the service of God, and who, in connexion with their 
religious services, are looking for the rewards of heaven. Oar 
subject, in its progress, demands that we iu^aire just here whether 
the service which they render is of sucli a nature that they merit 
eternal life i Je it because they are so profitable to God and his 
cause that the rewards of heaven would be only an aqnivalent for 
the services which they render ! Let ns look a moment at this 
matter. 

A man who is truly religious renders a real and a valuable service 
to the cause of virtue and of God. His existence is a blessing, 
and not a curse. The universe is made better and happier because 
ho lives. It would be a loss to society and to the universe, if hia 
example, his conversation, his plans of wisdom, his experience, 
and his generous deeds, were annihilated or had not been. When 
the "rewards" of heaven are bestowed upon him, it will not ba 
without some reference to a fitness or propriety that they should 
be so bestowed. There will be a sense in which every man 
will be "rewarded according to his woi'ks." But in reference 
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to the bearing of this iudiaputahle fact on the ease before w, there 
are two or three thiDgs that deeerye to be considered. 

(a) Oue is, that your iadividaai esistanee is uot necessary to 
secure the service which is now actuoiJy rendered. God is not ho 
dependent on you that ha oould not accomplish hia purposes 
■without jou, or that if yon should he removed, sefvice of equal 
■value might not be aecured in some other way. By the great law 
of his tingdonij the agency of man is to be employed in the 
accompliEbment of hia purposeB, but your indiyidnal agency is not 
iiidispensahle. The BervJcea of a minister of the gospel who ia 
ominantly useful, and who js at a time of life, and has h measure 
of experience and learning, that seems to fit him for an important 
station, can be sopplied by some one that God can place in his 
stead, Wlien he is taken away, a mighty ohsBm indeed seems to 
be made ; but his -withdrawal soon ceases to he fa!t, for others 
rush in to fill his place ; as the suvfaoe of the ocean soon heoomea 
smooth, and it seems to he aa full as it was hefore, though the 
■waterspout lias Hftad up and carries away a portion of the mighty 
deep, or the sun has caused it to ascend in vapours ; for streams and 
rivers all the while pour into that ocean, and keep up a constant 
snpply. T}ie man that woa so learned and wise that it seemed as 
if no one else could supply his place at the head of a college, or so 
sagaeiouB and prudent that it seemed as if some vast plan of 
heneTolonce depended on him, is remored ; hut tlie chasm is soon 
filled up— just as in storming a city, -when the leader falls, some 
Buhaltevn steps into his place, and leads on the couquest with the 
freshness of youth, and with wisdom and valour tliat had been in 
trainijig for thisvery breach which God foresaw would occur. Let 
ua not, then, Buppose that our services are iudispensablo Co God. 
Let us not imagine that ha is dependent on us, or is under obliga- 
tion to us. In the bosom of society, there are undeveloped powers, 
which will more than fill our places ; in the church, there is piety 
maturing which can do more than wo can do : and the very 
purposes of human advancement cherished in the Diriae Mind may 
demand our removal. 

(b) The religious man will reflect, further, that his best services 
do not deserve heaven. A man who is truly pious, and who has 
any proper sense of his own imperfections, and of the glory to 
which he is looking forward, iiover feels that there is any propor- 
tion between the aerviees which ho reuders to God here, and the 
immortal bleasedncBs to which he hopes to be elevated hereafter. 
He renders no service to the cause of truth and virtue which in 
his own estimation is an et|itivftlent for the rewards which he 
tvuets are in reserve for him ; and after all his toils he feels that 
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tl IT 3 11 be not of " debt," but of grace, and tliat be ia 

p fitabl ecvant." God liaa taken effectual care of tbis 

li jl f iTatioa ; aiid wlioevev be may be that espeets 
i n tl gr und of bis own merit, it wil! uot be lie wbo 

g I h t be iu truly a devoted aad faithful eerrant 

of God. 

(c) If, bowever, at any tima this feeling ot merit OT claim sbould 
nrise in the mind oi' a truly pions man, it U eifeetually cbecked by 
o moment's reflection on the way in whieb be bas been disposed to 
engnga in tbe serrice of God at all. It ifl not by any native 
iiieliiiation or tendency of mind ; it has been solely by grace. 
Wbaterer service be may render, tbe origin of it is to be traced 
back to that diatingnishiug mercy whicb lei bim to seek after God, 
■wben be was disposed to pnrsne bis own ways; ■which recalled 
liim, wben bo was a wretched wanderei' from the paths of tmth 
and salvation. The ease ie like this ; — You go into a "market 
place," and find a man " idle," and inclined to be idle. You reason 
and remonetrate with bim, and by persevering entreaty, and tbe 
offer of reward, arouse him from bis indolence, and indnee him to 
spend bis time in your service. Now, however faithful be may 
be, or bowever valuable may be the services whicb be may render 
yon, be will never feel that any merit is to be attributed to 
himself. He owes to you lis industrious babifa, and all which he 
win ever secure by his labonp. Or to tate a case mote in point : — 
Yon go into a miserable hovel, and find a wretch in tbe lowest stages 
of vice and misery. He was once a man in heart as well as in 
form, but now he has wholly lost tbe manhood of tbe one, and 
almost of tbe other. He is loathsome by vice and diaeaae, and ia 
a watched ontcnat. He has no wish to lie a man again ; he has 
no energy to nrouae him from bis condition ; he baa no friend to 
take liim by tbe band, or even to pity him in bis vices and woes. 
You take compasaion on him. You clothe him in decent apparel. 
You remonstrate with bim on his evil conrae. Yon remind bim 
of what he was, and tell him of what lie may be still. You 
rekindle the dying apark of self-respect; ebow bim that be may 
yet forsake the patba of vice and again bo reapeetoble ; breathe 
i]ito him gradnally tbe ■msh to be virtuous and pnre and bappy ; 
give him a comfortable home to dwell in, and a piece of land to 
cultivate ns his own. You apeak kindly to him wben he is 
discouraged ; shield bim wben he is tempted by his old com- 
pnaions ; offer bjra ample rewards for any services which be 
rasy render yon.^and he returns to the ways of industry, and 
rises to a condition of competency and respectability. Perchance, 
doing this, you have lighted on a "gem of purest ray aercnn" 
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11 that nil)!! h, and the unhappy -wretch Tfliom you liiTO 
d 1 d a gemua -which takea its place among the hrightest 
t 11 ti i talent, and its liglit haams afar on the iiationa. 

■i t !■ w w il h feel in these cireamstances 7 Will he feel that 
th t b t-a d to hia own merit, and that the wealth or hononr 
■which may gather around him is the measure of his desert? 
He will feel that but for you lie wonld even now haye been 
occupying that -wrefohed hovel, or uioi'e likely irould have been 
ia lie drunkard's grays. Wbalsyer he has of mora! worth, 
influenee, or reputation, ia t« be traced to you. Thus it ia with 
the Christian ; and feeling this, he cannot regard himself m so 
profitable to God as to merit the rewards of heayen. 

(3.) If it were conceded that the rewards of heayen were a 
proper recompense for the religious serrices ■which man can render 
to God, yet they would not be the suitable reward of those -who 
are commonly expecting heayen on the ground of tbeir own 
merits. The truly i-oligious man, as ■we haye seen, expects 
Jieayen, not on the ground of his own deserts, but through the 
grace of God. We may therefore lay the case of such out of the 
f[ueetion in the inquiry -whetlier men can deserye salyation by 
their own merits. The other class, embracing the mass of mankind, 
espeot b) be saved because they deserve to be saved, or, which 
iimounta to the same thing, because they do not deserve to be 
damned. The giwund of their claim ia not that tliey are religious 
— for that they do not profess to be ; and not that they render 
such service to the canse of God that the rewards of heaveu ■wonld 
be an eqaivalent for their aeryices — for they do not profess to be 
engaged in bis aerrice at all. What, then, is it? It is, that.they 
are honest, true, faithful to their contracts, honourable in their 
dealings, disposed to aid others in their distress, and courteona 
in their treatment of their fellow-meu. One ■who leads such a 
life, they suppose, daea not deserve to be cast off and made miserable 
for ever ; or, ■what is the same thing, they suppose that in ail 
justice and equity he ought to be made happy in a future state- 
that is, that he may be saved on the ground of his own merits. 
'What is now the yalne of this claim ? With the principles before 
us which have been laid down, let ua endeavour to answer this 
question. The inquiry is, Is heaven the appropriate reward of 
Biieh a life J An illustration or two will make this plainer than 
abstract reasoning ■would do. Ton hire a man as a day-labourer. 
He comes to you at night for his pay. If he has been industrious 
according to the contract, and faithful to your intereste, the ease 
is a plain one, and yon do not hesitate. But you put the inter- 
rogatory to him, " Did you go into my vineyard, and spend the 
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day in cviltivatiiig it for mo, and in ii oaveM regard to my 
interests!" "No." is the honeat reply; "but I Tuwe spent the 
day diligently. I liave not been an id[H man. I have attanded 
to tti8 cultivation of my own vineyard, and been fnitliful to my 
family, and I may appeal to all my neighboupe for my general 
eoni'tisay and honraty of life." If you now say that this is a case 
^¥llicl^ ia ao palpably absurd tlmC it never could oeeur, it may be 
replied, that it ina been made ahsurd on purpose. Such a mau 
would he only spealcing out in the honesty of lis heart wliat is 
the Beeret claim of every one who ia not engaged in the service 
of God, and ■wlio yet feels that he ought to be sftTcd. He does 
not even profeas to be attending to the interests of bis Creator, or 
engaged in his service. — Tou send a clert to some distant town 
to collect your debts. He returaa. " Have you been diligent 
and sucoeEsi'nl ia the duty assigned you?" " I ivas diligent. I 
travelled much. In all my jouniey I injured no one; I ti-eated 
no one roughly ; I addressed no one in any other manner thaa in 
the language required in refined life. I also acquired Taluable 
landa for myself, and have a prospect of riaing to affluence and 
respectability." " But what haa this to do with the reward which 
ivonld be appropriate for one employed in mil service ?" " Nothing," 

hldw U ply Bthast tj tasmht d with t 
asthlmfamwld tpfest -vhilli 

d wl 1 ly t ga 1 hi w nt eat h to 1 w th 

tl 1 t 1 — 1 ] se t 1 r 

1 y h ght topuihifhd wrg Y i 

I p h d tj— ad ty f m h mp C t y If 

d th t 1 Ij bl tB n t At th p p 

t y 11 1 m t mt Th d ty t d ach 1 

ti ae t ! d H pi la 1 w th t h doe 

e d p ! m t H haa h t ad ly g f, d ^ tli 

wh ! , 1 ] b t ly h est d pn ht 1 d 1 

with his follow -sery an Is ; he has tr ted th m w th p f t 
courteay, and has even acquired an envi hi p ta i m bl 
ncss of manners ; nay, he has more th n 1 d f 11 w 
servant that was poor and sick and dying. All this is veiy well, 
it would be aaid in reply, hut how can this constitnte a claim for 
the particular reward which was offered! How can it show that 
lie who haa wholly omitted a luiown and specific duty doea not 
deaerve the puniahment wliich was threatened? With what Jace 
could such a servant claim the rewai'd due to faithful service in 
the cRuee of hia master? 

These plain and obvioua priuoiples are aa applicable to religion 
as they are to the common tranaactions of life. God requires of 
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na a epecilio service. It is not general and indefinite, or left to 
our choice as to wliat it shall be. It is, tliat we aliall Berve him ; 
tiiat we tbaW obey Ms commands ; tbat we sliall sock liis glor j ; 
that we Bhall love liim, liouonr Mm, and treat him as our God ; 
that we sliall be penitent for our past sins, and be willing to 
accept Lis favour on Lis own terms ; tLnt we sliall be seriooe, 
religions, prnjerfnl, believing, lioly. If tLia ia done, Le promiaeB 
heaven. But it is not done. Those now referred to do not even 
lay claim to an!/ of these tilings. One of tLe last things that they 
would claim, or that their friende w M thmt i 1 m g f 
them, is, that tliey are religious, or tl t tl y t h L t llj f m 
reference to the will of their Creato Th y lajm t be m I 
honest, true, urbane, Idnd ; but how th 1 y th f lat 
of a claim to the appropriate reward f p ty H tl 

things, when they do not even inte d t ca th y il i/ 

service to God which would he the ppeb fh wdg 
them in heaven t No more than the 1 y 1 hour th ! i and 
the servant, carefully attentive to th « te t b t 

wholly regardless of the interests ol th mjl y p t 

a reward. 

Having thus stnted these arguments to show that man cannot 
by any services which he can render make himself so profitable to 
God as to merit salvation, or be of bo much advantage to His cause 
as to render an eijnivalent for the rewards of heaven, it remains 
only to remark, 

(4.) That if he cannot do this by a life of obedient holiness, he 
cRimot by any offering which he has it in his power to malce. 
The reasons for this are so ohvious as to malce it needles to dwell 
ou tJiem. One is, that no ofteriDg which we can make can be of 
any advant»ge or profit to God. He is made no richer by any 
ohlatioi! of silver aud gold which we can bring him ; he has no 
nnsatisSed wants which can be supplied by our ministrations T 
" If I were hungry," says he, " I woaid not teU thee ; for the 
world is mine and the fulness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of 
hulls, or drink the hlood of goafs?" Psa.l. 13,13. Another reason 
is, that all that we possess is his, and we can give to him nothing 
to which he has not already a prior and supreme right. " Every 
beast of the forest," says he, " is mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. I i;now nil the fowls of the mountains, and the 
wild beasts of the field are mine," Psn. 1. 10, 11. Another reason 
is, that nothing that we could offer would be a compensation for 
our past offences, or repair the evils which we have done by onr 
neglect of duty and by our open sins. " Wherewith shall I come 
before the Lord, and bow myeolf before the high God? Shall I 
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come before liira with b nt ff g w tt al s of a year oM? 
Will the Lord be pi d w Ii li uaand t rame, or witli teu 
tliousauda of ciTera of 1 ball I g m fl bora for my traiia- 
gi'eaaion, tba fruit of y 1 dj 1 h f my soul?" Micab 

vi, 6, 7. And bow hall a ma p li G d b w lay bim under 
obligation to Bare 1 m b w re d b, vies na to be an 

oquivnlont for beayen Sb 11 b flag lla e b own body? Yet 
]iow will tbat profit G d? Sball h en 1 a k loth on bis loins, 
or wear an irritating la 1 tl ga m nt t to m it bimeelf ! Yet 
bow will tbat benefit bis Maker ! Sball be go on a pilgrimage 
to some distant ehiine ! How will hia Maker be advantaged by 
that! Shall he shut bimself up in a gloomy cell, and witlidraw 
from the light of tbe nun and tlie moon and the stars, and from 
tlie society of liring men, and doom himself to wratebednesa and 
woe ? But will his God be made more rich or more hsppy by hia 
auatBritiest Siiall be seiEe upon tbe objaeta dearest to bia heart, 
and destroy before bloody altars the lives which hia Creator haa 
given! But will it profit God if wo kill his own. creatures, and 
pour out their blood before Mm! If none of tbeae things will 
do, with what plea of merit can we come before hiin t How can 
we render ancb aervioe aa to have a claim on heaven t 

In view of tbia train of thought, two additional obsei'vations 
iJiay be made : — 

(1.) We see tbefalaeboodof tltatByatem of religion wbiob speaks 
of human merit, of the treasured and garnered merits of tbe saints 
of former times. If tbe principles now suggested are correct, bow 
can there have been anyauob extraordinary and superabounding 
merit in past times tbat it may be available now for men! If there 
■were aueb treasured merit left by tbe eainta of other days, it 
might still be a question what claim of right any man baa now to 
distribute it to others; but any such claim of euperabounding 
merit la alike at variance with tbe Bible and witli every just 
principle of reason. Yet tbia doctrine ia one of tbe principal 
Bupporta of the Papacy, and is one of the dogmaa tbat demand 
ci«deui"fl m our land and of this generation. It will be shown, 
hereafter, tbat in Him wb d dt t f Bi tb mjl 

inent to supply all lb d t! t tl Its f 1 

atonement may be Tl 1 tl t p h 1 m nt 

has been wrought otbytl tal t inisillmt 

anuibilatea this ; and tb 1 m th t 1 m nt d tb a 
lodged m human ba d to be d p sed w tbh Id t pi 
by a pnestbood, is ftb 1 f n t ftl t pi 11 

and terriflo systems 1 i nt Id p t tl tl ty d 

over man. Thanks t H m b ! ! bt p d — fb 
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diaposal of the jaerits of lis sacrifice is committed to no Ininiaii 
lands, and can. be intaifapted by no liuainn ]M>wef ! 

(2.) Tljia Bubjeet is one of diroot practical interest to all. If 
■we are ever BEiTcd, there ■will be a good reason for it ; for nothing 
ifl merely arbitrary in the matter of snlTntion. There are bnt 
two irnja possible of being saved— the one by our own merits, 
the other by the merits of another. If in. regard to the latter 
there are no merits of tlie "aaints" on which we can rely; no 
merits of parenta or pions friends of 'whioh ivo can avail oureelvfls, 
then the merita of the Lord Jesus constitate the only foreign 
dependence which wis can have. The whole qnefltion is then just 
this : — Do we rely on our own merits for salvation, or the merits 
of tlie Redeemer? Here the world is divided; the Cliristiaa, on 
the one side — the Pagan, the Mohammedan, tlie iufidol, the moralist, 
Oil the other. This single queafciou aeparates the iuliabitants of 
the globe into two gi-eat jiarties never to be united. But if the 
principles in this diaoouraB are correct, the question may be put 
to every man — to his reMon,hi3 eonacience, hie hwart — whether ho 
has any merit on which he can rely as a ground of salvation. 
Has he done anything for which the equivalent ie to be found in 
the rewarda of au eternal heaven 1 Has he so deserved the rewards 
of life, has he rendered such service to his Maker, that ie can 
stand at the iinal bae, where we all mast soon ataud, and claim 
an admisaioii to heaven? Can he demand it as a right that 
heaven's portal should be thrown open to hiai, and he be welcomed 
there ! ]f so, on what ground t What is the basis of the claim ? 
Keligioii? The unconverted sinner makes no pretension to it. 
Eepantanoe ! He has never shed a tear over his siua. The love 
of God? He has no spark of love to that glorious Being in his 
heart. Sacrifices in his service t He has made none. An honest 
endeavour to do hia will? He has never made this the rule of 
his life. "What is the service which he haa rendered ? What hm 
heen the life whieli ho has led 1 What is the state of his account 
with GodT What is the condition of his heart! Oh, let him 
look at the broken law of God, His violated aahhaths. His rajected 
gospel, Hia grieved Spirit, His neglected word ; let him look at 
his own life of thoughtlessness, seMshness, and vanity, hia neglect 
of prayer, his pride and opposition to God ; let him looX at the 
sins of childhood and tho woTldliness and wickedness of riper 
years ; let him look at the times when God has called and he 
haa reftised, when the Saviour haa atretehed out hia hands and he 
would not regard it ; Jet Mm look itt his broken vows and pro- 
mises — the times when he resolved that he would he a Christian 
if ho reached a certain period of lile, the solemn covouiuifc wliioh 
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Be wnde when lie wqh 8n,k, that if God would spare him. he would 
be His;— let him, look at the^ things, and then see whether ho 
has a claim to an. admuision to heaveij, and whether he can be 
received there because he has heen profitable to God. Oh, if yon 
saw these things aright, you would hail with transpoi-ts of un- 
flpaakable joy the announcement whiob, we malce to you, that 
there is Ono whose merits cau cancel all yonr ains, and give you 
a title to snlvatiou. Then, oh I with what joy woold yon, as 
thousands have done before yon, oast away the " rags of youi" own 
righteousness," that you might he clothed iu the robe that ia 
" made white in the blood of tie Lamb I " 
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■WHA.T IS MEANT BY THE MEBITS OF CHRIST. 

John L 16.—" And of his fulness have iillwoi-cutivDd, anagrai^efDrgimio." 

That is, all we wlio are Chriafmas, or who avo Clirist's real 
followers. Ill tlie fourteeutli vorae of this chapter it is said of 
the Lord Jesus, tliat he was " full of grace and truth." In tlie 
Epistle to the Colossinns (eh. i. 19), the apostle Paul says of him 
that " it pleased the Father that iii him should all fulness dwell ;" 
that is, with particular reference to the salvation of men, for he 
immediately adds (ver "0), " And haviug made peace thi'ough tlie 
blood f h OS by 1 m to reconeile all things nnta himself." 
Ih se [ li fer to an alimdimce or fulness of grace 

th Lo d J as ufficient for all that would be saved by 

h m 1 Id sapply all their want of persona! merit 

wh tl y PI b f God ; and as there is in ns a total want 
f m t t aid G d the & 
ca he sa d ly by the mi 

ur t p! m wb t th t merit is. 

I tl p ¥1 d urses on the sobjeet of Justification, I 
h d d t d mousti'ate tliat man cannot justify him- 

discom'se I aimed to pi-ove tl\u.t 
II wliich he can rely foi' salvatiou , 
or tliat he can do nothing wMcii will make eternal Ufa ft fair 
equivalent or compensation for his senicu, or which will bring 
the Almighty under an obligation of justice or equity to save 
him. 1 propose t iiwthttl isO i liae amplo 

merit which ca pply U nr d f t d whi h nmy be so 
available to us as t te ur ai t 
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to esplnin it is not often made, and it ia to he feared that it is 
often nsed without an intelligent approhension of its meaning. 

The phrase does not occur in the Bible, hnt the idea which is 
intended to be oonvejed by it exists there as a vital and central 
thought in the whole plan of justifiGalion bj' faith. In the pro- 
secnljon of this subject it will be proper, I. To explain, what is 
meant whon wo speak of the merits of Christ i and, II. To show 
iu what his merits consisted. 

,1. WTiai is meant hi/ the iiidnts of Christ ? The. general idea 
is expressed in tha text: — "And of Jiis fulness have all we 
received, and grace for grace." There was an abundance or 
fulness in him of wMch we might partake ; that is, there was a 
completeness — TrXripui/ia — which iu oar conscious want or de- 
fidenoy, could meet all onv necessities, so that we could receive 
" grace" corresponding with that whiub was in him. When we 
speak of the roeidta of Christ in connexion with our salvation, it 
is meant that there mas an amount of merit in his seiTices 
which he did not need for any peisonal advautage or for him- 
self; wliioh had beeu seenred with a special purpose to supply 
the great and undisputed deficiency of wan ; and which can he 
made available to us, on certain conditions, and in tlie way 
which God has revealed as the ground of oar acceptance. The 
main object is not now to prove that tliere are such merits 
treaeured up in Christ, but to explain the language. Whether 
tlie doctrine bo true, and if there is such merit iu him how it 
may be available to us, will be the topics of liiture inquiry. 

(1.) In the explanation of the subject 1 would then advert, 
first, to the doctrine respecting mei-it laid down in the last dis- 
oouj-se. A man mei'iis a wward when he has earned or de- 
sei-ved it; when he has fully complied with the terms of the 
bargain ; when his services are wortJi as much to you as you 
pay him. Wo may recall tlie illustrations of the day-labourer, 
the soldier, the pliysician, ia each of which cases it was said 
that the service rendei'ed was ftiUy equal in value to the pay 
which was given. The sen-ice measures the pay ; the one ia equal, 
or is supposed to ba equal, to the other. To withhold the com- 
pensation is injustice, or is palpably wrong. This is the ordinary 
and proper sense in which the word merit is used among men, 
and it was in this sense that I endeavoured to show that miU 
cannot merit salvation. 

(2.) I observe, secondly, that eases may arise where much more 
may be done for you than one who is in your employ is strictly 
bound to perform. A reference to some of these cases will enable 
us to explain the suhjeot before us. 
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424 THE WAY OF SAI,\'. 

(o) Yon have a m 
nary conditions of bi 
special agreement with him, or withont anything being said 
about it in yonr contract, he is to do what is commonly under- 
stood to be required in ttat condition of life; what is osually 
d byfli ■ fh m mpl jm t H ■ t b th' [1 t 
t t h m th 1 t m 1 1 t 
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feel that he has a legal okim on you for anything more than 
you promised to pay him, for you did not contract with him for 
this special sen-ico ; but you would be hkely to feel that he has a 
claim of honour on you, and if, when he leaves your sertiee, 
you know of any situation of special advantage that can be 
obtained, you would feel yourself under a Hort of moral obliga- 
tion to endeavour to scenre it for him. Here is something 
merited, since more hos been done than he was hound to do. 

(i) A second case; — A man in your employ may bo placed in 
circnmstanoes where he may have an opportunity of doing some- 
thing for your special advantage, though of a nature which was 
not distinctly specified in your contract with him. He may 
have great sagacity, and may watch the changes and chances in 
the market, and enable you to make impoi'tant and advantageous 
purchases ; he may be in possession of intelligence respecting 
coming changes in the markets, which may be of great service 
to yon ; or he may, by uncommon tact in business, be enabled to 
save you from inestricahlo banlcmptey. Now if he is a mere 
bookkeeper, or salesman, yon could hardly dnim as a matter of 
light that he should bring his sagacity in these things into your 
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service ; perhaps yoa would hardly blsiine him if he took advan- 
tage of it to advance his owu intei'eata, provided he did uot 
injure tou. His specific IraaLueBS is to keep yonr books eori'ectly, 
or to sell your goods ia the manner in which you shall direct 
him, and his sagacity and tact in. ihcee departments you liaTe a 
right to requivo shoidd be employed in your senioo. But your 
coiitroot and your claim extend no farther. Yet if he cltoases to 
go beyond this, and actually, while he incurs no possible risk, 
is the means of great advantage to you, as nn honourable man 
you HOI Id ftel that be dcseired&n. appropriate acknowledgment, 
Manj instances of tluis kmd might be referi-ed to, but these will 
lUustntc file poiiLt nndei conaideiation, 

(3 ) It IS neoesstLi'j to make but one other remark iu order to 
6ce the belling of these illusfintiona on the case before us, 
Kefcieu(.a has b eu iLiado to ' abaundpig merit;" to eases in 
which a^ivici, IS itndeied beyond what was in the contract; to 
that which "nas wholly volunta.n, and yet whcie there would 
he 1 claim mi honoin at lesst foi a suitable acknowledgment, 
oi wheie an honourable man would feel himseif under obligation 
to bcstoii a ic^aid Iho remmk which is now to be made is, 
that he who has tliis ei^lm claim on you may do what he pleases 
with the rcwai-d which you maj feci wilhng to give It may 
not be needful foi him oi he maj not chooso to make use of it 
Jbr liimself ; but he miiy be disposed to nnke anothei use of it 
which will develope some trait of mind that will by no means 
diminish you:' ixspect foi hii chaiactei Suppose some such 
cases as the following m the application of the instincea refeiied 
to: — that he should ask yott to oid a joiingci biother of his 
who was jnat beginning business, snd who was greatly in need 
of Cl'cditi or, in the event of his death, to show kindness to 
his aged father or mother ; or to appropriate the gi'atuity 
which yon designed for him to some young man who was strng- 
gliiig to obtain an education. Or suppose that the faithful 
tei-vant should ask jott to release fi-oni bondage his wife or 
child, in consideration of tlie extra and quite equivalent seiTices 
which he had I'endered to you. Or to take another case: — 
Suppose a friend of his had, in an unhappy moment, defrauded 
you, might he not ask you to " set that to his account?" In 
either case, would you not feel that what he asked he had a 
right to ask ? And would you not be the more deeply affected 
with respect for his character by this request? Ha did not 
perform the extra aeiTice for reward. He did not expect 
it. He did not mention it to you. He did not claim anii 
reward. Hut ^^■hen yuii felt that he hud a claim to if, and 
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pressed it upon liiin, and would not I f d h look d t 
for gorgeous oi- gay apparel for hima If f p f g Id 

or a aplaiidid house, nor did he aslc ti p t 1 f 

but he loolted round on those stniggl th x ty h d 

and enfeebled by age, bound in afflbti ad bu d d 

witli debts which they could never disoharge, and asked you to 
forget hiiu and to remember them. The developments of such a 
clmracter would fill your mind 'witll new conceptions of its 
beauty, and youi' heoi't would be insensibly knit with his. 

It will be perceived tliat these illustrations bear on the expla- 
nation of wliat is meant by the merits of Christ, His merit 
was of this exti'aordinary of superabundant kind. It was beyond 
what could liave been demanded of him, and was such tliat, if 
ha oliose to a«k it, or bo designed it, it oonld be made available 
to others. This leads ns to the second general inquiry — 

II, In fffhat did Kis mei'its eomist f Keeping in view the 
remarks alieady made, it will he necessary to show that all that 
lie did when on earth was of this estiaordmarj' charaoter; that 
he rendeicd real seiTice to the nui^eise foi wliioh tlie rewai-da 
given hun will bL no nioie tjia i an eqtnvalent ; and tliut liie 
merits weie ot such a natuit Ihit they mai he made available 

(1.) Ail that ho did mas of an e\tinoidimiy cliaa'aoter, or was 
service which could not have been demai ded of him. This 
remark is based on the fact that he was Divine, and lias no 
pertinency except on that Eupposition. When it is said that 
his service or work was sueh as could not be demanded, it is 
meant that there was no law or obligation which could biiid the 
Divinity to become ivioaraate, to be an humble teacher of man- 
kind, to minister to their wants with his own hands, or to make 
an atonement for their transgi'essions. The entire transaction 
was of a Idiid which couM be enforced by no law. If he was 
equal to the Father and one with him, he was under no law 
but the Jiifliiita and eternal law of his own Divine Jiatore, Thero 
Avas no obligation on him to become a man, a priest, a sacriflce ; 
to toil, to weep, to die.— Another illustration may be introduced 
hei'e. There is an heir-apparent to a ci-own. Every conEidoni- 
tioii of propriety, (and perhaps astatute-law of the realm,) requires 
him to perform the duliea of a son in the palace, and to appear 
and act on all occasions as becomes the first man in the realm 
nest to the throne. But there is no law which requires him to 
become a day-labourer, or a menial, or that makes it his duty 
to go into some peasant's cottage and watch the long night by 
the cradle of a dying child. There may possibly be no kw 
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against it, if he chooaos to do it ; tut it cannot be demanded of 
him. The Son of God in lieaveii would appear there always in 
a manner appropriate to his uneciualled relation to the Father ; 
but what law was tlioj'e requiring him to come down to earth, 
to be a man of Borrows, to tnka part in our sadnesses and woes, 
and to die ? If to did this, the servioe was altogether of an 
exti-aordinarv cliaraoter, and was entirely a work of meiit. This 
remai'k ia obTions. Its bearings, if conceded to be true, ai'e of 
great importance. The foi-ce and pertinence of this I'easoning, 
UB has been already remarked, pi-ooeeds on the supposition that 
be ifl Divine. If he ia not, however exalted as a created being 
he may be, it does not appear how he could htive ani/ extra 
merit, and consequently how the doctrine of justification by his 
i-igbteonsness conld be held. If Christ be a mere man, or an angel, 
or an aiohangel, or creature of any rank, no anch extraordinary 
service could bo rendered — none could be made available to ns. 

We have seen that man niay acquire extra merit from his 
fellow-man, merit which mny be made available to otheiB. The 
question is, why a creature may not do tliia in reference to the 
service of God ; and why, if the Saviour were icsa than Divine, 
he might not do the same thiog for us? The answer to this 
question is obvious. "When yon empio}' a man, you confract for 
a certain amount of servioe or of time. "You do not contract 
for all that he has. Yott eontraet for what is usual, or what 
you specify. All beyond the limits of that contract remains his. 
ISut thei'B is no such contract, understanding, or stipulation, 
expressed or nndei'stood, between a creature and God. AU a man's 
powers, his time, his talents, his service, his skill, his learning, 
his inSuenoe, belong to his Maker. Of every creature God demands 
" all the heart, the mind, Ihe might, the strength." There is 
not a moment of time in which a creatm'e can feel tliat he is 
released from the claim of his Maker ; there is not a power or 
faculty of mind or body which he possesses whieli is beyond the 
i-ange of the demand of the Divine law ; there is not a service of 
prayer, or praise, or sacrifice which he could render, which is 
beyond the limits of his duty ; there is not an act of benevolence 
to the poor, the needy, the sinful, or tlie dying, 'which he can 
perform, which is beyond the all-comprehensive grasp of the 
Divine command to do good. Can a creature of the Almighty 
put himself into the midst of a service acceptable to God which 
he may f^el was not required of Iiira i* Can be love with an 
ardour beyond what God requires? Can he maintain a degree 
of iidclify in temptatiin beyond wlnt is demanded ? " Can he 
stoop to some scene of woe, and do ^ood to a sufftttr in a way 
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■which the law that binds him to God did not make his dntj ? 
Can he evince cumpasaion for the sinful and tlie sad, beyond 
what the law of his nature and the commandmeiit of his Malter 
demand? If he cannot, liow can there he such extra merit 
that it can he made avaiiahle to others ? And if the Lord Jesua 
wei'e a mors mmi, as one class of Socinians tells us ; or an angel 
of exalted rnnlc, as anothei' class assures iis ; of the highest 
created intelligence, as the Arian affinns, — how could he have 
wrought out any meiit which can be available to as P How could 
he haye done anything beyond what he was hound as a creature 
to doP How could he so have stepped beyond the linjits of tlie 
Divine law as by abounding merits to save a world? It is diffi- 
calt to see, therefore, how he who denies the Divinity of the 
Lord tTesus can hold to the doctrine of a meritorious Eaorifice on 
his pait, or to the doctrine of justification through his merits at 
all : and there is a melancholy consistency in the philosophy 
aud practical faifh of those who deny his Bivinity, in yielding' 
up the doctrine of the atonement, and then the whole doctrine 
of justification by faith. But admit that Christ is God, equal with 
the Father, and all is clear. Then, being under no obligations 
to become incarnate, being hound by no law to leave the throne 
of heaven, and seek a home in a manger, a. lodgirg-plaee with- 
out a pillow, a death on a cross, and a biii-ial in the grave 
destined for another, all this is the woi'k of extra merit, and 
may all he available for others. We see him in our world, not 
as a mere man, and thus bound by law to render every service 
to the cause of God ; but as Immanuel— God with us — the volun- 
tai-y mease ge f on heave — the equal with God — performing a 
service to which no la v bound him, and to which no other 
powers we e ad quate a d which therefore may constitute a 
fulness of m t t! at maj be available for tliose who have 

(2.) The soco d ren a k s, that Christ rendered real service to 
the unive ee hv 1 s vo k His coming, hia teaching, his death, 
Tection, were an advantage to the cause of God and of 
1 tlio full extent of the rewai-d which he will receive. 
} has been so much profited by his voluiitai'y and 
wonderful serrice in the cause of virtue and salvation, that there 
is a propiiety tliat he shonld be rewarded for it ; and the reward 
which he will receive is no more than an equivalent for the 
value of the service rendered. It will he asked. What has heen 
the advantage of his work to the nniveree P In what way is it 
to he measured or estimated ? It may be replied, "We do not 
know fully yet, nor are our minds in a condition now, if they 
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M-ill ever be, fo estiomtE ivhat is appropriate to "satisfy" liim. 
for the " travail of liis sonl." But tlie genei-al answer, wboevur 
can appreciate its meaniug:, will be, that the value or worth of 
his voluutarj' sendees is to be estimated by all (he evils tohioh 
Ins cmnitiff has arrested or prevented, and 6y all the happiness in 
this world and in heaven of which it has been the eame. If we 
could ascertain ttiia, we could estimate the amouut of his serTiecs 
to the universe, and of coarse the amount of the reward which 
is due to him, or the amount of his meiit. No attempt can he 
made by us to gauge the amouut of this merit. All that can be 
done is to submit a few hints to illustrate the real nature of the 
service which ha rendered. 

(a) He did voluntary good through his life. He hea,led the 
sick, gave sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and vigour to 
the lame ; he restored the maniac to his right mind, and brought 
back the poor outcast mho " dwelt among tha tombs" to the 
comforts of home. All this was doing good to the world, which, 
if lie had not come, would not have been done. 

(6) He set a most holy example of virtue to mantiud. He 
showed what true virtue is — how man should live, and how he 
should meet the temptations of the great enemy of the soul. 
All this is so much gained to tlie cause of virtue, above what 
would have been if he had not come; and the value of having 
one perfect example in a world where there had been do such 
standaid, and amidst the conflicting opiuiona of men on tho 
subject of morals, cannot be estimated. 

(e) Ha taught man by his example how to bear trials. Ho 
himself wont through all the usual forms of woe and grief, and 
showed in each one of them how man ouglit to endure calami- 
ties, and how in them consolation might be found. Eut who 
in a Buifering and dying world can estimate the value of such 
an example ? 

(d) He taught man the true ehai'aefer of God ; the nature of 
his law ; the kind of worship that would be acceptable to him, 
and the way in which the throne of moi'cy may bo approached. 
But who can estimate the value to a smful woild of the know 
ledge of the way of pai'don ^ 

(e) He introduced a religion which has contributed everywhere 
to the promotion of industry puiitv chastitj tiuth honestj, 
intelligence, and liberty; ■nhieh has raised one sex fiom the 
deepest degradation, and softened the aspentiea and lemoved 
the tyranny of the other which has led to the founding of 
hospitals and asylums, and whicli mil ultimateli put an tnd to 
all the forma of evil and ■vkl thit tirani ze ovci inai —and 
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■who can gnugp the amount of sei'vice which He has thua ren- 
dered to man niid to the uuiversc ? 

{/) Hs made on atonement for sin — his greatest, noblest 
work. He vindicated by bis death the hoEoar and the law of 
God, and solved the. question which has everywhere confounded 
the human intellect, how juatiee and raei-cy can meet together, 
and how lighteonsneBs cau be maiiitained, and yet the sinner go 
fwe. He seoui-ed to the uniyerae by his death all the advantages 
which could have been secured by the everlafitiiiif punishment of 
the sinner himsalf, and nil the advantag-es which now lesult 
from admitting to heaYeu countless millions who but foi his 
sacrifice would hare hoen eternally wretched — and what fl iite 
mind can estimate the \B\as of His service reudeied to the 



(rj) He checks evil by his gospel and liis grace, and turns the 
disobedient to the paths of virtue. Take one tingle e"tftmple 
as an illustration of the amount of service thus rendeied— tile 
ease of Saul of Tarsns. Think of what he would have been with 
his exti'uoi'dinaiy talents, his uncommon learning, his vast eneif,y 
of character, and his restless ambition, and his proud and selt 
confident heart, if there had been no atonement, and then of 
■what he was after he was converted to the cause of tinth 
Think of his influence, while he lived, in meeting the evils and 
corruptions of idolatry; in closing temples of polluted worship, 
itt purifying the fountains of mora.la ; and in diffusing abroad 
the principles of pure religion. Tiiint of the good which has 
been done since his time, by his incomparable "ivntiugs in mam 
taining the tnith, and imparting oonsolatioa in a world of sorrow i 
and see in the converaion of that man an instance of the kind of 
service which the hard Jesus I'endered to the universe. Then 
reflect that the case of Saul of Tarsus is but one of many hun- 
dreds of millions — individually less bright, but in the aggregate 
outshining his. — as tlie mingled light of the galaxy is of greater 
gloi-y than the twinkling of n ainglo stoi-, — and then asit, Who 
can estimate the amount of seiTice which the Son of God has 
rendered to tiio nniversi' ? ."VU that has been done by His holy 
life and example ; nil that htis been aceomplished on earth hj' 
the inflneuce of His religion ; all that His death did to honour 
the Dirine law j all that has been or will be done by arresting evi{ 
and staying tlie desolations of siii ; all the additions wJiioh have 
been or will be made bj' redemption tw the numbers of the 
lieavenly host ; and all the immortal songs and joys of the re- 
deemed in heaven, — all these ihings are to be taken into this esti- 
mate, and will ho tlio meofiitre uF the voluntary service rendered 
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to the universe by the Son of God. Tt reinaiiis only, in order to 
Q ooiaplpte oxplBnatitni of the subject, to odd — 

(li.) That all the merit of Christ's work— nil the rewaid which 
lie deservcd-^is avaihibla to others. It is that sapei'abomiding' 
sei'vico which has heeii before referi'ed to, which can be appco- 
jniafed i.'i any way tliat he shall ask. Not needing it for him- 
self, for he dwells in " the glory wliieh he had with the Fathev 
befoi'e Vlie world wa-s," it can be appropriated to those who ai-e 
poor, and needy, and destitute of any claim of merit. The reward 
for all his extraordinary services may be such as he shall wish, 
and his llesrt will not ask augmented glory for himself in heaven 
as Divine, bat will seek it in the elevation, and immortal felicity 
of the poor and lost upon the earth for whom he died. By sucli 
a reward the univei'se will lose nothing, but will on every aceonnt 
be a gainer ; and the benevolent heart which rendered these ex- 
traordinary services may be abundantly satisfied by asking that 
the " lost may be saved." It was on grounds like these that it 
was said in the promise, " Ask of me, and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession," Psa. ii. 8. Thus too the pvomise was, 
"He shall sea of the travail of his sonl" — the fruit of his weaii- 
fiome sorrow — " and shall be satisfied," Isa. liii. 1 1. Thus too, in 
asking in bis paitijig preyey that his work on earth might be 
I'emenibered, he could use with prapiiety the strong langi;iage, 
" Father, I wiU that they also whom thou hast given me bo 
with me where I am, that they may behold my glory which 
tbon hast given me," John svii. 24. To secure their salvation, 
and the universal spread of his gospel, he can urge the extra- 
ordinaiy claim of the service which he has rendered by his life 
of spotless virtue ; his pare example [ his relief of human woes ; 
and the son'ows which he voluntarily endured in order that the 
law of God might be maintained, and eternal justice asserted, 
even when salvation was offered to men. 

If these views are correct, then it follows, 

(1.) That we are to look nowhere else than to Christ as the 
inevitoiiouB cause of salvation. Had it been possible for any 
mere created being to have wrought out sufBeient merit to save 
the soul, the inearnafion of the Son of God, and his death on 
Calvary, would never have occuiTed. The moment it is main- 
tained that man may merit salvation for himself, or for others, 
the doctrina of the ntoneuient is denied, and the work of Christ 
dishonoured ; and the doctrine that there are anywhere, or in 
any hands, garni'ved up the merits of holy men of which wo can 
avail ourselves, derogates, lo just the extent in which it is held. 
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from the Great Saci-ifiee, and is an attack on the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. In our hopes of salvation ive have but 
one place to which to look. It is not what om own hands have 
done, or what has been done by holy men of othei times,' it is 
the infinite merit of the Son of God 

(2.) The merits of the Saviour aie BufficiLnt for the salvation 
of dU manhinci. If tlie view which his been taken is coirect, it 
is clear that the benefits which he lias lendered to the universe, 
by his holy obedience and death, aie eommensurafe with any 
rewards whieh he may receive in conae\ ion with the salvation 
of men It pleased the Father that m hun in eveiy lespeet, 
"should oil filnesfc dwell;" and nlike in Iiia power his btne- 
volence hjs ■« lUmgness to save, and the meiits of his moik, 
there is an ample suiflcienoy for the wants of ill nutnliind 
Needing i one of the lesults of his gieat woiL on earth foi the 
promotion of his own happiness, all that he did may be made 
avaiiahle to others, and all men nliv come with equal fieenesa 
aiid confidence. He had tha promise of an ample and saCia- 
faetory rewai'd, when it was said that he ' should see of the 
travail of his soul, and should be satisfied , and on the basis of 
that promise he himself uses such language as this : " If any man 
thirst, let Jiim come unto me and drink." " Coma unto me, all 
ye that are weaiy and heavy laden, and I will give you rest;" 
and " whosoever will, let him come and take the water of life 
freely." There was no original deficiency in the merits of tha 
Saviour for human s^tlvation, nor has his merit been exliausted 
by the numbers that have already been saved. Salvation in him 
is like a copious fountaiu breaking out iu a desert. Such a 
fountain is free for all who may come. It stands in the path- 
way where the multitudes move, where the caravans pass along 
—and no one has a right to appropriate it exclusively to Imnself. 
No tribe of men may enclose it, or may obstruct its waters. One 
company of weaiy travellers has as mncli right there as another, 
and to no one pai'ticularlj appertains tile office of dispensing 
it to the fainting pilgrim. Any one who will come and kueel 
down there, may drink freely. And it will never be exliausted. 
The fountain will pour out its waters from age to age. The pre- 
sent company of thirsty travellers will soon pass on. They will 
pursue their journey, and go off to die ; but there tile stream will 
flow on, unexhausted and ineshaustible, to the end of time. So 
it IS with tho fountain of salvation. As many of the present 
geneiation a6 choose may come and partake, and then as many 
of the neit and the iitxt, ind &till the fountain will flow on, 
uneYliaustcd and ine\bauitib!e It will flow just as fresh and 
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just BS full in the last g-eneration that lives, as it did in the daj-B 
of the Savioui''s personal leKidance on earth— as it does now ; 
and the last sinner that is to be saved will find it as pm-e and 
as life-giving to his soul as it is to ouvs. 

(3.) Finally, let no one then say that he is so great a sinner 
that he cannot be saved. I know how the troubled sinner feels. 
I know that his guilt often presses him down as a minhtv 
b d d th t 1 f Is h has 1 im t It "1^ 

d thytcomdpd y wmt^W 

hi tl t J 11 fa d t I hf f y m k y 

ddypl Btth mt h tl 

fi H tiyflththh mtd 1 

t 1 h b t h f 1 th t h g t th t t 

I t f tl L IJ 11 b ffl 1 1 11 It 

Here, fellow-sinner, yon en-. Here you do injustice to his lioly 
life, to his benevolent heart, to his death. That infinite merit 
■which he secnred by his work on earth, he is willing should ha 
available for youf salvation. And that is like the illimitable 
ocean It is always full ; and no matter how many have sought 
and found salvation there, there will be countless millions moi-e. 
Come then thou who ai't conscious that thou hast no merit of 
thine own and ba one of tliat blessed numbtT who receive of his 
fnhioss giate foi gioee. "Ho, eeeiy one that tliirsteth, oomo 
yc to ihe witeii and he that hath no money; come ye, buy mid 
eat yen cotOL bij vine and milk without money and without 
price," Isa. iv. 1. 
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Thukr are several things afflrmed in tliia text. One ia, tbat the 
persons referred to^thftt is, Christians— are _;'««( j;fei?, or tiat there 
is a sense in ■wliieh they are regarded as righteous. A fleeond ie, 
that tliis ia iorm freely — Smpedv : that is, that it is not hy purchase 
or merit on onr part, but thatithason the part of God (fe /redness 
pf a gift. A third is, that it is by the grace of God ; that ia, that 
it is regarded aa a proof of hia fayour to he jnBtifled, A fonrtli 
is, that this is thromgh the redemption that ia in Christ Jesns, or 
ia in virtue of his meritfi. 

In the preTious disconreeB, I have endeavoured to sliow that 
man cannot justify Hmflelf, and that he hns no claim of merit 
before God ; hat that there ia in the Lord Jesns infinite merit, of 
Buch B natnre that it may be made aTaOable to us. In the pro- 
secution of this general snhjeet, it ia propoBed now to illustrate 
twopoinfs:— I. Whatiameantby jnatifioationin the gospel; and, 
II. In what way we are justified by the njeriw of Christ. 

I, W/mt is meant bif jwst^cation m the gospel^ My object 
here is to atate what ia the exact condition of a man who is 
juatifled. In what reapect does he differ from what he wik before ? 
What change has taten place in reference to him? How ia he 
regarded hy his Maker dUFerently from what he was before! 
What new relation dooa he Buataiu to God, to his law, and to hia 
plan of providential dealinga 1 Theae, it will be aeen, are im- 
portant questions, which probably every one ie disposed to aak who 
attentively considers this subject. They are <j\iestionB, also, on 
wliich serions mistalces are aometimea made, as well by those who 
attempt to explain the subject, ^ by individual Christians in 
reflecting on tliis new relation. A few remarks, showing what is 
not meant, and what is, wiil make the subject clear, 

(I.) It is not meant that a man who ia justified on the goapel- 
pkn ia justiflod in a legal sense. What it is to he bo justified has 
heen before explained. It. is when a man is accused of a crime, 
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and 18 tibia to Timiicnte iiiniaelf, oitiier by sliowiiig tliat ]ie did not 
do the act cliargod on liiia, or thnt he had a right to do it. If he 
con do either of these thiiiga, oi', which ia the eaniB thing, if the 
charge ia not pi'oved agaiaat him, he is acquitted by the law, or 
ja lield to be rjghteoua in regard to the otfeaee charged. I have 
endeavoured, in the former diacourses, to show that in a legal aense 
man MnnotbejnBtifled before God; andirhatsrermaybe thoaght 
of the argument in tlis case, it ia cei'taiii that this ianot theldndof 
justifloQbion described in the gospel. It is needful hers to remark 
only, that Christ did not come to aid mna in jnstiiying himself 
in this sense. He did not come to take the part of the Biuner 
ngaioBt God, and t^ enable him. to make out hia cause. He did 
not come to be his adyocate in the Bcnse of assisting him in 
rebutting the charges made agaiiist him ; in ahowing that the 
charge Lad been, falsely laid ; in explaining his conduct so that it 
might not appear to he wrong ; or in oiForing palliations for 
admitted criminality. Whatever be the natnre of the work which 
tbe Ixird Jesufl came to perform, and however he may aid ua in 
our salvation, it is all done vrith the conceesion, on his part, that 
v/B are guilty to the fall extent which the law charges on ua. 

(2 ) It is not in anv proper Beuse a leyal transaction Juatiflca- 
t lyti Iwiskw !j w — lyirfct and 

ml m b d 00 T! ! w t God f m tj w th tho 

g ral p p] 1 1 k w th d It kes no 

p J th p d justifl t f th wh late it, 

y m th h ai 1 d Th plin f j 1 fl tion in 

tl gpl dprt Imt nl pocsatiav; and 

h te 1 m f 11 w f thi tl St the 

t ra 1 i t t} fiot t t 1 d d "But 

w y tl I tl P 1 h It f r 1 without 

tl 1 w anif t d tl t tl } ml f 1 t fi U n in a 

w y d ff t f m tl t k w th 1 Km 1.- All 

tt mpts to h w th t th pi 1 J t fl tl th g pel is a 

IgltBsati d wh] Ip plea, have 

lee If i d fth b th j tli ti n than 

that which la properly legal, the whole efiort to be savod lunat 
be given up in despair. 

(3.) Nor does it mean that the man who ia justified ceases to be 
ill-deserving or guilty in the proper sense of the word. When a man 
ia jiiBtifled by law, he is declared to be not guilty or ill-deserving. 
But it is not so when a man ia juatified by the gospel. It is es- 
pr^slysaid respecting thia plan that God "justiiies the ungodly," 
Eom. iv. 5 : meaning that it is admitted they {ire ungodly at the 
time, or that they ai'e personally guilty. The iict of juatificutiou 
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does not changa tlie nature of the offence, ot yrove tliat to le ^igLt 
wliieh is in itself wroug. Crime ifl what it is in its own nature, 
and IB not modified hy the manner in. -which he who CMamits it is 
treated. To jjardon a man out of the peniteutiftrj does not prove that 
the act of hurglary or theft for which he was committed was icoo- 
cent. To foi^ve a man nndei the gallows does not prove that he is 
not ill-deserving for the ant of murder. To be led, from any conei- 
deration, to treat a man whohae injured ns as if he had not done it, 
does Rot prove that the act was not wrong ; or that he should not 
regard himself aa blameworthy for having done it. Our hiud 
treatment of him will not be lihely in any degree to diminish his 
sense of hia criminality; and the act of pardon with wliieh an 
offender against God is met, when penitent, will not lessen his 
sense of his own guilt. Glod never coraesintheact of juetifieation 
to convince him that he has not done wrong, but lo save him 
though it ia admitted that he is a great sinner ; and the conscions- 
ness that he ia a sinnei will attend him and Lumbfe him through 
life. Ho will lift up hia eyes and hia heart with thankfulness 
that he is a pardoned man ; not with pride and Belf-eomplaeenoy 
that he is an innottent man. He will have the spirit of the 
publican, not of the Phariaee. The publican that went down to his 
house juatified would not go feeling that he wna innocent ; he would 
bp filled with gratitude that so great a sinner might be forgiven. 

(4.) Juatifloation in the gospel does not mean mere pardon. It 
has been supposed by many that thia is all that is denoted by 
it. But there are insuperable ohjectiona to this opinion. One 
ia, that it ia a departure from the common use of language. When 
a man who hue been aenteneed to the penitentiary is pardoned 
before the term of hia aentenoe is expired, we never think of 
saying that he is juatifled. The offence is forgiven, and the 
penalty is remitted ; but the use of the word justify in iiis ease 
would convoy a very different idea from the word j)a?'ifore. Another 
objection is, that the aaered writers have so carefully and so 
constantly used the word "justify." If mere pardon or forgiveness 
■were all that ia intended, it is difficnlt to see why another word 
has been constantly employed, and a word so different in its 
eigniflcation. And another objection is, that mere forgiveness is 
not all which the case seems to demand. There was required a 
reinstating ia the favour of God; a restoratiou to forfeited, 
immunities and jn-ivilegea ; and a pnrpose ia regard to future 
treatment which is not neee^arily involved. ia the word pardon. 
It may be conceived that, in cases of pardou for high offences, 
there would be required, in order to meet all the cireumatances of 
the case, iiot oniy a remisaion of the peimlty, but a distinct act 
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restoring to the offender or Ms family Lis title, hia hereditaiy 
honours, and his place in civil ralationa. The pardon of Lord 
Bacon wonld not have roBtored him at obcb to the tieiieh, nor the 
foi^iTBness of Baleigh to his station in tlie court of Elizabeth. In 
the case of a sinner against God, pardon respects mainly the 
jiast; justification, the pnrpoae of God in reference to the future. 
Foi^iveness remits past crimes ; Jnstifleation respects the purpose 
of God to treat the offender as if he had not sinned : and tlioagh 
tliese may he aimnltaneouB, yet they may be separated in conception 
as distinct things. The one forgives the paat ; the other reinstatea 
the offender in the lost favour of God. 

(o.) It is not meant that in the act of justification the merits 
of the Lord Jesus become ao ti-ansferred to na that they can be 
regarded as literally ours, or that his righteousness is in any 
proper sense our omn. This ia not true, and cannot be made to be 
true. Moral character ia not capable of being transferred from 
one individual to another ; and however the benefits of what one 
does may be conTeyed to another, it will slwaya be true that the 
oharaeter of an individual is what it is in itself. It will always be 
true that Christ, and not we, obeyed perfectly the law of God ; 
that Christ, and not his people, died on the croas; and that the 
merit of his life and death is strictly his, and not theirs. It will 
always be true, also, that they violated the ia^v of God, that 
tlieir eharaclers were sinful, and that they deserved not the mercy of 
God. No man can really believe that the moral character of one 
individual can be transferred to another, and no one should charge 
the Bible with inculcaling any such doctrine, either with respect 
t» tlie eifect of Adam's tranagreseion on his posterity, or the 
rigbteouaneaa of the Eedeemer in the salvation of his people. 

(6.) Wo are prepared now to remark positively, that justi- 
fication on the gospel-plan denotes a purposo on the part of God 
to treat a sinner «s if' he mere righteous. It implioa an in- 
tention not to paniab him for his sins; cot U> regard him as 
any longer under condemnation ; not to treat him as an alien, 
an apostate, and an outcaat; — but to regard and treat him in 
tile future in all his important relations as if lie had never 
Binned. It involves the purpose to shield him from the condemning 
sentence of the law, and the wrath that shall come upon the guilty ; 
to admit him to the fellowship of unfalien beings ; to regard liini 
as entitled to all the privileges of a child of God, a^ if he had 
not fallen ; to throw around him the regis of the Divine protection 
andiavour to the end of the present life, and then to admit him to 
immortal life in heaven. These things wonld have been his if ho 
had not fallen : and tliese things are noiv made bis ia virtue of 
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tie mprits of tlie Redeeracr. In all liis groat relafions, in all tlie 
moet permanent and impoi'tant things tliat affect him., he is, and 
is to be, as ifiie Had not sinned. The maiu erils of tlie apostaej 
in liis ease are arrested, and it is tlie Divine purpose to regard and 
to treat liim as a child of God. 

It is important to remark, that in these Btatemenfs it is not 
designed to affirm that in aiiiespectB the act of justification places 
a man ia precisely the same situation in which, ha wonld hava 
T)eeii if he lia3 not sinned. It ia, indeed, designed to teach that 
in the direct IHyine dealings with him he will he regarded and 
treated as if he were pef sonally righteons. Bnt why, tiien, it will 
be asked, does he snffer and die? Why is he not removed to 
heaven, as Enoch and Elijah were, without seeing death? Why 
does the justified man ever pass through severe bodily trials, lite 
Job or Heaekiah ; or espei'ience the evils of poverty and want, 
like LazaniH ; or why is ho called to part with beloved children, 
or to be thrown into prison, or to lie dovm in the sorrows of the 
most painful form of death, as thousands have already done, and as 
the children of God now often do ! 

It is necessai'y to make such exceptions or qualilications as these 
in explaiuiog the nature of justifioation. Though justified, man 
is not m fact treated in this world in all respects as he would 
have been if he had not sianed. In the life to come he will be. 
But nothing ia plainer than that in the present life things occur in 
reference to the treatment of those who are justified, which would 
not have occurred if man had not sinned, and which ii-ili not 
oeoui; in hearen. Poverty, sickuesa, bereavement, death, and 
Idndred evils, come upon the righteous and the wicked, the saint 
and the sinner, the man who is justified and tlie man who is not. 
These evils ai'e indeed softened and mitigated byreligion, andmay 
be among the means by which the justified mania better prepared 
for iieaven ; hut still they exist as evils, and are to be regarded 
as among the fruits of sin not removed by the act of jnstiflcation, 
and as furnishing the exceptions or qnalifications alluded to whau 
it is said that in this life the justified man is not treated in ali 
respects as if he had not sinned. The reiisons why the evils of 
sin are not entirely arrested hy the act of justification, and why 
the believer is not treated in this life in all respects as if he had 
not sinned, seam to be principally two ; — (a) One is, that it ia not 
the nature of religion to arrest or change the operation of physical 
hiws. It will have an indirect and gradual afl'ectin checking some 
of those laws,hut to havemade that effect direct and immediate would 
have required a constant miracle. It is not the design of reUgion 
10 rcatore health or property which has been waited hy diaaipa- 
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tiiin; to check the raaulfa of tIcb in those who hiiTc been led 
astray by evil example, or to stay the effects of a life of guilt on 
our phjaioal frame. A life of virtue will ultimately do much to 
accomplish this ; bat to do it at once iroiild ref[aire the phyaical 
power of n miRiele. Tor the sama reason, to be justified does not 
save from tempornl death, from death in accordance with the laws 
of our plij^ical being. No one can doubt that God eould have 
eared us from this, but it would be easy to sa^^est reaaous why it 
has not been done. (6) Another reason vfhy the act of juatifiea^ 
tion does not secnre the eauie treatment in all respects here as if 
man had nevet sinued, is that he who ia justified, and who la at 
heart a true balieyer, is often in circumstances where he needs the 
discipline of the hand of God. He is not at once made perfect ; 
and his imperfections, his wanderings, his neglect of duty, his 
worldliness, often demand the interposition of God for his own good 
in a way which would neither be neeessary nor proper in the case 
of one who had never sinned. Heuoe, if the Christian sins, he may 
be recalled even by stripes. Hence he comes under the regular 
physical laws of the Divine adminiEtration in the world. Hence 
he is sick or bereayed. Henee, like other men, he may be eat off 
by the pestilence, may be swallowed up in the pvomiHouoas ruins 
of an earthquake, or lie down on » bed of long and lingering 
disease, and die. Here, he is subject to the phyaieal laws of our 
heing, and to the administration of a wise discipline; in the world 
to come, he will be treated altogether as if he had never sinned. 
No disiinction will be made between him and unfallen beings, nor 
will there be any such rememhraiioe of his own former guilt as 
that he shall occupy a less elevated position, or have less ready 
access to the throne than if he had never been a transgressor. 

II. It was proposed, in the second place, to show honijtisti^ea- 
tim is accomplished ihrotigh Oie merits ef Christ, — or how his 
merits become available to us for this purpose. It is not uuooramon 
to say, in explaining this, that His " righteousness is imputed to 
TJB," or that it beeomoa ours. But as this language, to many 
minds, does not convey a very definite conception, and as, to other 
mindfl, it often conveys erroneous impreaaions, and seems to be 
iiTeconcileable with the common notions of men about moral 
oliaracter, it is necessary to explain in what sense we become 
justified by the merits of Christ. Perhaps in doing this, also, it 
may be shown that ao far from being contrary to the common 
notions of men abont what is right and proper, it is in fact but 
carrying out, on the most elevated scale possible, what ia practi- 
cally occurriug every day in the common relations and transactions 
of life. It is to bo observed, then, 
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(I.) That we are often benefited by what otliei's liave done. 
The meaning is, tliat wbat tbey have done is of the same adTan- 
tage to ns, for certain ends, as if ire bad done it ourselveB. A 
case or two takea from familiar tranBaotiona will iIliiBti-nte wbat 
is meant, and help to a proper explanation of the eubjeot. Take 
the ease of a father and a eon. The repatatiou of the oue is often 
a passport or recommendation to the other, of rery great valae, m 
he enters on life. The eon has as yet no known oharacter, no 
acqoaiiitance with the world, no credit. The father iias all these. 
He is wiclely known as a man of virtue ; he has an CAtensive and 
hononred circle of acc[iiaintance ; he has ample credit in the buei- 
nesa in which he is engaged. Now while it ia tnie that this 
character and credit belong to the father as his own, and cannot 
be literally transferred to the son, it is also tme that, for certain 
purposes, it may be made to answer the same ends for the latter as if 
it were his own. Unless, by his own miscondnot, he sliall forfeit 
the advantage which he might derive from it, it will be a passport 
to him in starting on his cai'eer ; it will go before him, preparing 
many hearts to greet him with kindness ; it will obtain for him 
the confidence of others ; it may be the means of fieenring for him 
many a friend and helper when calamities oome, even when his 
father lies in the grave. While it will sIwe^s be true that all 
the merit and the credit appertain to his father, and while, what- 
ever may be his own flubaeijnent worth he will cherish a deep 
and abiding irapi-cssion of th t t I t n th t for certain 
purposes, he could have den d h gh d a ta the case 

if the character and the e d t h 1 1 hia It ■would 

not indeed to all intents and [ rp ea 1 th un b t there are 
great and valuable ends in h paa tl h th w rid which 
could be no better secured t 11 fh fad b h wn. The 
influence of his father's nam d 1 ra t I h forfeits the 

adranfage, will attend him faf pe ii 1 t ly th ough, the 
journey of life. 

Take another common cas Ay g m ml k n bnsiiiesa 
■without capital. Ho has acquired alieady, it maj be, n character 
for industry, talent, and honesty ; but he has no means by which 
ha can commence the enterprise of his life. What he ■wants now 
is credit. If he bad that, he would be sure of success. But he 
has none as yet of his own. He has had no opportunity to make 
himself known, so as to secure the HStensive confidence of his 
fellow-men. You have had snoh an opportunity, and have reaped 
its result. To a certain extent, and for certain purposes, you 
allow him to make use of your name. You nntlorsG his papers, 
and ^roe to be responsible for him. Kow this to him, in the 
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case refarred to, is of just aa much value as tliougli thB credit 
attached to your name wera his. It will he, in the iiartieulftr 
mattei- referred to, worth as much to him as though he himsolf had 
earned all the influence attached to that name, and secured bj a 
long and upright life the credit ■which it oonTeya. There will be 
ded th itmpttrtfdff btfc 

th dttishh]d<fifoinkfh H 

■w 11 h J 1 ly 1 th t th tl t h h If 1 aa 

t tl d t th t h 1 d th t h d th 

dpethlgh tv HwU fmtltl 

ttflstoip thtyiu^ ralh te tnil Ito 
hm thtlcaglt YPP hw 

h t I II d th t t IB 1 bl f J t tl p p 

f ivh h h w ts t It 11 Ji eed t Bfl th d 

bjttb If d asgdthma*/tw h w 

F th f w w Id 1 k ci ty w h Id fl d th t 

this arrangement prefaila everywhere, and that we are indebted 
to it every day. It may be doubted whether we live a single 
hoar, or execute a single plan of life, -without being more or less 
indebted to it. It is au influence diffused around us like the 
air WB breathe, oi" the aun which shines on our way ; or it is like 
the tisaueB of the hnmaa frame, where each part derives beneflts 
in its functions from the numerous other parts with which it is 
more or less closely interwoven. It enters into the very testuve 
of society, that we avail ourselves of th t 1 th ficea, the 

yii'tues, and the honoured names of th w th wh m we are 
eonneoted. No man acquires a rcpufat a f virt who does 
not do much to benefit his children and f a 1 n th w y ; and 
one of the chief stimulants to eifort in p t th t they may 
place their children on as high vantage g d p hie when 
they embark on life. That youth ente nit u d great dia- 
advantages who cannot encircle himself with this influence, and 
■who is constrained to " cut his way" to respectability or to wealth 
alone. Aa a matter of fact, however, there are few that do this. 
The name and influence of a father or a friend, a letter of com- 
mendation from those who are known and loved, will be a passport 
to us in distant climes and among strangers; will meet iia with 
its benign influence on the Rhine or the Ganges ; will help us 
when we should otherwise fall into the hands of freebooters in 
a foreign land, or -ivhen we should otherwise sink under poverty 
and want; or on a distant shore will raise up for na a friend on 
the bed of deatli. Ho enters life under the hast anspiees who can 
avail himself moat oF this, without saciificiug his independence, 
or being a sycophant or parasite ; and he ia the moat foolish and 
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uTigrateful of maniind who TTOuld -willirgly rencmnce all tliia 
advantage, and cioDBB to weather the storms of life, aud maki! iis 
■way through the world friandleSB and alone. 

(3.) The fleoond remark in explaining the way in which we are 
justified hy the merits of ChriBt is, that there ar« two metbods by 
which we avail ourselves of the benefit aeoruing from the character 
and virtues of others. The one is, by natural relationship. This 
occurs in the case of a child, "who, as a master of course, derives 
advantage from the industry, the character, and the credit of a 
pareAit, The other is, by an Brrangement made for that end. In- 
Btanees of this latter kind occur everywhere. Tbe case of an adopted 
child ia one— a oaaa where there is no nntural relation, and iio 
natural claim, but where one ehoosee, for any reasons, tiat tlie child 
of another sbould l>e received into his family, and treated as if he 
were lijs own. It occurs not unfreqnently in the case of a matri- 
monial alliance, where the one party makes nse of the name and 
influence and rank of the other, and on that account has a degree 
of ripest to whiuh otherwise there would ha no claim. It occurs 
in the cases already referred to, where the nse of a name is con- 
ceded. The name of the miasionaiy Schwartz was thas the means 
of saving from starvatioa the whole of a Britiah garrison ; and 
many a man owes his subseciuent elevation in life to assistance 
furnished him at the outset. Cases have arisen where the signet 
or the riiig of a prince Las been placed in the hand of another, 
conveying to him, if danger should befall him, all the influence 
and aecnrity which would be possessed by tbe owner himself; 
nor is it very uncommon to give a earte blanche to a friend to be 
filled up at pleasure. 

(3.) it only remains now, in view of fkese illustrations, to 
make a third remark, in explanation of the way in which we are 
Juatifiedthrongh the merite of Christ. The gospel-pJanis, thatwe 
are permitted to avail ourBelvee of Ms abounding merits, so that we 
may be treated as if those merits were our own. It is not that His 
niei-its are transferred to us, or that his moral character or righteous- 
ness becomes properly oars, or that we cease to deserve pTmiaUment, 
or that an apology is made for our sins, or that Christ takes our 
part (gainst justice ; but that his merits are so ample, hia life 
and death have accomplished so much, and his work has been so 
meritorious, that we may, by a suitable connexion with him, be 
regarded and treated as if we were truly righteous before God, so 
that " God can be just, and the justifier of him that beiieveth in 
Jaaus ;" just and true, " while bo justifies the ungodly." 

Thia connexion between the Saviour and those who are henefited 
by Ilia morita is not a natural connexion, for no such relation by 
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natuf e subsieta se wonU entitle any one to lia regarded and treated 
as rightBouii on liia account; but it is a relation wliieli ia consti- 
tuted entirely by faith. The iaflueaoe of faith in forming it, and 
in making it proper that they wlio are united t* him should be 
treated aa righteous, will he explained hereafter. It is Bufficient 
now ta remark, that the relation 'which is snatained is one that is 
formed, not one that exists by nature. It is formed by a personal 
union of the soul to Christ, and by the gracious concession on hia 
part, in accordance with the Diyine arrangement, that we may 
avail ourselves of his infinite and inexhaustible merits, so that 
we nmy be treated as if they were our own. There are two addi- 
tional thoughts which may he snggested to illustrate this : — 

[u) The one is, that lus merit ia inexhaustible. There is no 
diminution or exhaustion of the merit of his work by the numbers 
that avail themselves of it. This makes the plan of redemption 
wholly different from anything which occurs among men. A man 
of the widest credit and hitrheat standing may be conceived to 
Ilwhnmtob ftn dbyth whl no claim to 

t wi t t t be w "thl nd abu h iaim, as to 

; ( h d t d mak 1 m g d f n thing. Not 

th S K n mb th t j ) ly h t 1 s credit, or 

d h t 11 tb n f tl t bl d by wh i th y are saved, 

Tl t bl d fliea a w a I tl at h iy ame of our 

A 1 te as h h d h n w, wl en the first 

sinner was justified, and wh th gat f gl j w fli t tb 
open to receive a ranaomed 1 

(S) The other remark th t th L d J b m th 
Surety that the universe b U uff w g by hem 

adinitted to heaven. So f w d h pi 1^ 

himself to meet all the cla m f th 1 w d f j t ce p 
That is, he becomes the S ty tl t d th g m t 

great good ahall result to the universe from our being saved as 
would be attained by our punishment for ever. By such punish- 
ment, nothing would have been gained in regard to the honour of the 
law, the truth of God, and the interests of justice, which are not 
secured under the present arrangement by the substituted sorrows 
of the Son of Glod in making the atonement. Tbua he becomes 
the " Surety of a better covenant" (Heb, vii. 32), and stands before 
the universe aa the public pledge that no harm ia done to any 
interest of truth and justice by the admission of one who is an 
acknowledged sinner into heaven. Thus the publican was justified ; 
thus Paul, the persecutor and blasphemer, "won Christ and was 
found in him, not having bis own righteousness, which waa of the 
law, but that which was through the faith of Christ" {Phil. iii. 
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8, 0) ; and thus multitudes of tlie profane and tie eenanal, by- 
believing ou Christ, liaTe entered heaven and been bleBBed. There 
fltands fliQ Great AdTOcate, not for their sins, tut for tticm ; and 
tliore Efaiids the security that no injnry shall be done by treating 
even sue!i sinners for ever as if they ■were righteouB, and that all 
that law OP juatiee could ask, all that could he secured either by 
their owa peraonal perfect obedience, or by their enduring the 
eternal penalty of the law, has heen secured by his holy life and 
meritorious death. When, therefore, they enter heaTen, it is not 
over prostrated law ; over an humbled gOTerument ; oyer dis- 
regarded threateuiuga ; by a changeful policy ; or by partiality in 
the administration; it is because their Great Surety has himself 
secured the honour of the law, and becanso in their conscious 
destitution of merit he has enough for them all H a th 
goarantee to justice and to God ; his Jnexha t bl n nt tb 
reason why they may lie trealJid as if his ht 

This is what is properly meant hy tny« / ( Tl tr 

doctrine implies no transfer of moral charaet n f f 

righfeousuess into the soul; no physical ide t ty b tw th 
Bedeemer and his people ; no such chaining of their sins to him as 
that he became in any proper sensa a sinner, or deserved to be put 
to death, — nothing but the purpose on the part of God, in virtue 
of what lie lias done, to treat those who are themselves guilty as 
if they were righteous. "By that righteousness being imputed to 
UB," says President Edwards, "is meant no other than this, that 
the righteousness of Christ is accepted for ua, and admitted 
instead of that perfect inherent righteouBnesB which ought to be 
in ourselves. Christ's perfect obedience shall be reckoned to our 
account, so that we shall have tha benefit of it, as though we had 
peribrmed it ourselves." * 

I have thus submitted to you some views on perhaps the most 
important subject of religion. They pertain to that great doctrine 
■which separates Christianity from every other sjetem of religion, 
and to the answer which Christianity furnishes to the question, 
ssked with so much solicitude in every age, " How shall man 
be jastiSed with God!" The answer is, that we are "justified 
freely hy his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
JesuB." It is this doctrine which divides the religion of the 
gospel from other systems; which makes it what it is; which 
gives it whatever influence or power it has in speaking peace to 
the troubled conscience, and bidding the spirit that is captive 
tinder sin go free. It is this which wiil enable mftu to appear 

* H'orliB, vol, T. p. 3a4. 
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"before tia final Judge justified, not lij any miserable attempf to 
Aeaj tlie fact tbat be is a eimiei', to apologize for bis errors aud 
follie&i and fonnd a claim to iavouv on sueli apology, to subetitute 
an external morality for tljat holiness of heart ■which tho law of 
God recLuires, or to present as a ground of acceptance the ^am 
oblation of outward forms. 

I have endeavoured also to sbow, that though this method of 
juetiSeation is entirely peon liar to Christianity, and separates it 
from all other religions systems, jet that it accords with princi- 
ples prevailing everywhere in aoeiety,and on which men act every 
day and iu every land. It is the embodiment and concentratiou 
of these principles, and shows their operation on the highest 
scale poBsihle. Thus, as already remarked, in matters pertaining 
to this life, we owe to the name, and standing, and credit of others, 
an introduction to the world, facilitieB for doing business, valued 
friends who may suoconr ns in trouble : — and on substantially ths 
same principles, tliongh on au infinitely higher scale, we owe to 
the merits of anotliei' — the Son of God — an introdnotiou to the 
Diving favour ; the friendship of angelic beings ; the peace of 
pardon; the calmness of the Christian death ; apassport to heaven, 

d th wn * n pfbl b y d th gra Wh t f 

jypacfh f wlUh thig 



h d t 1 th d m t th hte and uff 

gs fA th 

I m flrswd tl gard d 1 th 

Tl wb t^ 1 i g d t as t 1 t us msta a 

tl dt fthymy fthwtl hpaspts d 

mm d t us t tl t m f th w Id Th t y m u 

w id, juatl> gdhmlt dttt f ymly and 

generous feeling, as well as every principle of selt-respee^ who 
should discard and spnm this advantage, and prefer to go forth to 
the world without the commendation or the patronage of a single 
frieud. We are going to a more important theatre of being than 
is this narrow world. We shall soon pass beyond its outer 
bounds, and move through other regions. We are to go up and 
meet our Maker ; to enter on a mode of esiafence that shall have no 
end ; to he associated with orders of beings now to us unknown ; — 
and there are great interests at stake, compared with which all the 
concerns of earth are trifles. We go to a royal court — the court of 
heaven — where we have no olnim or right to appear. We go up fo 
ohtain, if admitted thew, the favour of a Being whose law we have 
violated, aud whose displeasure we liave incurred. We go where 
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■we can take no wealth with vs ; and where, if we conld, it wonld 
avail nothiiig ;— where we shall he disrobed of b11 in a graceful 
exterior, or iu iiisduaCiBg maunera, that may commend ua t« 
others here ; and where, if jt should accompany ua, it would be 
Talueleas ; — where the name of a father, or the powerful iofluenco 
of a friend that might recommend ns to the faTonr of men, would he 
of no avail ; — where no eavthly thing on which we here rely as a 
jiaesport to others oonld !)e a commendation. But there is One in 
Jiuman flesh that dwells there. He onee lired among men. He was 
moat holy, and lovely, and pure ; bnt He died. He rose from the 
tonih, and the everlaating gates were opened, and He entered his 
native akies. To the vei'y interior of the court of heaven, to the 
sacred Beat of Deity, to the throne itself He has been admitted, 
acd is aeated there. With all that h eaven He is famiUar, for He ia 
there at home. With all its streets of gold, with all its far-distant 
inanaions, with all its mauy departments fitted up for the abodes 
of the blessed. He is familiar. His powerful aid He proffers ns in 
our sin and ignorance and helpIessneM, and assures us of his 
willingness that we ahonld plead Ms name, and make mention of 
Jiia merits as if they were our own, aa a reason why we should be 
welcome there. In heaven, hia plea has never been denied ; the 
claim of hia merits has never been dishonoured. Shall we refuse 
liis offer ? Shall we spurn his name I Shall we turn away from 
that Friend, and Advocate, and Patron, and go there friendless 
and alone! Sliall we seek to commend ourselves to a holy God 
by our own doings, and to stand tliere in our own attompta to 
vindicate our ways ? Shall we spurn the robea of aalvation which 
he proffers, so white, ao pure, so full and flowing, and gii-d 
oni'selvea with the rags of our own .righteonaneaa? — How yon, 
my hearers, may feel on tliia point, I fcnow not. But for one, I, 
who expect to stand soon before that holy throne of Deity, desire 
to have some better righteousness than any whioh 1 have been 
able to work out myself. I wish to have something whioh I may 
])lead in the plaee of that which I have failed t« render, I would 
have some better passport to the skies thau can be furnished by 
my poor prayei* and services in the cause of God, 1 mint have 
some Friend there whose name ia all-prevalent, whoae petition ia 
nuver denied, and about acceptance through whose merits there 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FAITH IN JUSITFICATIOR. 

ot aelmmed. of the gospel of Christ ; for it is 
to every one that believeth ; to the Jew first, 
a the Greek. For therein ia the lighteouEness of God coTealed 
from fiuth to faith ; as it ia written, The just shall live by faith." 

Ih tiie last discourse, when showing liow we are aaved through the 
morits of Christ, it was remarked, that the means by wMch we 
become intereated in his merits, or hy -which thej are made 
availahle to ns, is faith. I propose now to show the influence of 
faith in onr justifleation. The doctrine of the test is, that a man 
is considered jnst before God, and treated aa such, not in yirtae of 
his own workB, but in Tirtne of his exercising faitli in Chriat. 
" For therein," that is, in the gospel, " the righteousness of God," 
or God's plan of regarding and treating men as righteous, "is 
rerealed from faitli to faith;" that is, by faith unto those who 
have fiiith, or who believe ; " as it is written. The jnet shall live 
by faith," or those jastifled by faith shall Lave everlasting life. 
It is needless to prove at length that this ia the settled doctrine of 
the Few Teatament. "Therefore we conclude," aaya the apostle 
in the third chapter of this epistle (ver, 38), "that a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law." Again, " By 
the deeds of the law, there shall no flesh be justifled in his sight. 
But now the righteousuesa of God without the law is manifeated, 
being witneaEBd by the law and the prophete ; even the righteous- 
ness of God which ia by faith of Jeaoa ChriBt unf« all and upon 
all them that believe : for there is no difference," Bom. iii. 20—33. 
So the apostle Paul aaya again, " A man is not justifled by the 
woris of the law, but by the faith of Jeaua Christ," Gal. ii. 16, 
In accordance with thia, is the great doctrine which the SaTiour 
taught his disoiples to promnlgate, as comprising all that he 
designed them to preach : " Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature. He that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not, shall be damned," 
Mark svi, 13,16. That is, there ia no other method of being saved 
but by beliering, or by laith ; and if a man haa not this, he muet 
be lost. 
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Pi'obaljly every one who haa ever rend tteae passages laa baen 
diapoBed to aslc, Why is ho much streas laid oajaitk in the plan of 
redemption t Why is it made ao central, and ao indiepenaable in 
the salvation of the soul ? Wliat inherent Tirtue is tliere in this 
act that has given it such a pre-Bmiiience over all other "rirtuea ? 
What is there in tliia that should make it a suTistitnte for all the 
good works that men can perforin f Perhaps some will he dia- 
poaed to add, that the syetem of Chriatianity is thna removed ftom 
all other aystema, and is different from all the laws and principles 
on wliioh men act in other things. Merit, in other cases, is not in 
nccordanoe with a man's ieliff, hut noeording to Lie virtues — hia 
moral worth ; and why should jYiitt have such special eminence in 
the eye of God? The rewards of this life ere not distrihnted 
according to a man's faith 1 1 t j and why should the 

rewards of heaven he ; W j dg f th xeelleney of a man's 
character, not according to tl d w th wliich ha emhracea 

what is proposed to him i ] I but usually aomewhat 

in proportion to his cauti d th 1 wn aa of hia belief; and 

why doea religion require am to J t to helieve that which 
is proposed to him, as if th w th hi f of virtues ? When 
alao a man is put on trial, he is aeqmtted, not hecttnas he exhihits 
an example of trusting in his judge or his advocate, hut because 
he is ahle to vindicate hia conduct; and why shall we not look 
for something anali^us in religion 1 Why are pardon and hope, 
life and joy, hearea and glory, peace here and hlies hereafter, all 
made to depend on faith—the centre and the circumference, the 
beginoiug, the middle, and the end, according to the gospel, of 
every virtue ? Those are inqniries which it is natural to maie ; 
they are inijuiries which the friend of Chriatianity should feel it 
to ba a part of his vocation to answer. The relation or eomtecei'm 
which these questions bear to the subject hefore ns is this : — 
Supposing that man has no merit of hia own, as haa heen ahown, 
and that there are infinite merits in the Redeemer through which 
ive may be saved; whyisit proper that we should avail ourselves 
of those merits only through faith! Why ahoald faith be the 
instriimaut by which we may be treated as if those merits were 

The answer to these cjueationa ia, that, Ju the eircnmsfancea of 
the case, faith eonsiitut^B a union with the Redeemer of auch a 
nature as to make it proper to treat ns subatantiHlly aa he claims 
to he treated— that is, ns righteous ; to make it proper that we 
should share his happiness, his favour, his protection on earth, pnd 
his glory in heaven ; and that the union formed hj faith between 
the soul and the Eedeeiner is so tender, so close, and so strong, aa 
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to imply an identity of intereat, and to make it certain and proper 
that the bleesinn's deaeeiidiiig on him. should aecordini' to their 
capacity d ffi wh h ll Ti 

that thsp nl as y hliash setedaah 

meanB oi h h m fi 

enduring S ^ ^ m ta m 

the world h y ac mdw dO 

aceonnt, m h ts h d 

plan of Justi m 

To ma malts y ear d 

It in pro h b h 

fiiith is E mp ta wh. d — h hing 

salvation. One other preliminary remark should be made, itie, that 
there is a great and esBCUtial difference hetween_/aiiA and eredidity. 
We distinguish them aecnrately in oonunon life ; hut we fear that 
they are aometiraes confounded when men think of religion. 

(1.) Aawehaye already seen, faith acts an important part in the 
affiiirs of the world. Using tlie word in the sense of confidence, there 
is nothing else on which the welfare of society more depends, or 
wliich is more indispensahle to its prosperous sad hai'mouioos rela- 
tions. It enters into eTerytliing, and we are every day and every 
hour acting under its iuflneuoe, and depending on it as essential to 
all that we hold dear. It ia the cement of familiea, of noighhour- 
hoods, of gOTeriinients, of nations. The faith of treaties, of com- 
pacts, of promises, of friendships, of affection, ia that which holds 
the world together, and without which society would go to pieces. 
To loosen it at once would he like loosening every rope in a ship, 
or unscrewing every fastening and holt in q machine. It is by 
faith, or mutual confidence, that the relations of domestic life are 
jnaiuCained; that the harmony of afamilyis secured ; thatbnsineas 
in a mercantile commuuity ia carried on ; that a hanking institu- 
tion effects the purpose for which it was chartered; or that a 
government can secure the ends for which it was instituted. It 
is by faith only that we derive ksaons of valuabla instruction from 
history, or that we act with reference to what is yet to come. If 
we had no more confidence in any of the testimonies of history 
than we hare in the febnJons details of the dynasties of India, the 
mythological perioda of Greoian history, or the legends of the saints, 
all past history would be utterly useless, for it wonld convey no 
certain lessona. If we had no faith in the stability of the coarse of 
events, — the rising of the sun, the moon, and the stars — the return 
of the seasons — ^tlie continuance of tho laws of magnetism, of 
gravitation, or of vegetation, — we should form no plan for the 
future; wc sbouhi neither plant a field, nor build a ship, nor 
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venture out on the ocoau, where we might soon be without aun, or 
star, or compaBS. We confide in our feaehers, iu a physician, a 
eouneellop, a elei^jraan ; and it would lie impossible that the 
cause of educftCiou, jufispradence, or religion, could lie maintained 
if there were no suoli confideuce. The farmer of the Eastern 
States belieyes in the vast fertility of the West, of which he haa 
heard, hut which he has never seen, and with hia wife and children, 
leaves the graves of his fathers to seek that land on the strength 
of his faith. The merchant heheves that there is euch a place 
as Canton or Calcutta, though he has seen neither, and on the 
strength of that iaith would embari. all hia property in the same 
veasel, and stake the whole qucstiou about making a fortune iu 
this world on his strong confideuce that auch places, of which he 
has heard, have on esistence. In like manner, we are esercising 
confidence in ererythiug. We believe the testimony of the 
historians, though we never saw Zenophon, or Thucydides, or 
witnessed the events of which they wrote; we vote for the man 
whom we have never seen ; we confide in the bankers across the 
waters, whom we never espeet to behold. Were it not for this 
unceasing confidence, and its varied operations, we could not get 
along for a single day or hour. The affairs of the world ivould 
at onca stand still; the bands of society would at once become 
loosened; and oyerything would fall into irretrievable confusion. 

It is true, there ie much credulity in the world, and multitudes 
in all professions and relations in life are imposed on. But so 
also there is much counterfeit money, and many may he injured 
or ruined by it. But the esistenoe of a circulating medium is 
iudispensablo, and there is by far more genuine than false coin at 
any lime in the world, and any q^nantity of spurious coin dees not 
render that valueless which ia genuine. So, any amount of 
credulity does not prove that it is improper for men ever to repose 
confidence in one another, or that aU faith is valueless. 

(3.) The second observation illustrating the importance of faith 
with reference to the subject before us is, that feili is the atrongeat 
conceivable bond of union between minds and hearts. It is, iu 
fact, the cement of ali unions, and without which all else is 
valueless. In Iriendships, in treaties, in national compacts, in 
social intercourse, m the tender domestic relationa, it is tke very 
bond of union, and there is nothing elaa thit can be a substitute 
for it. The seal, which u afiixed tu a letter that is sent to a 
friend, makes it oecure, not because no one has power to break 
it, but because theie is confidence in each posUmaater through 
whose hands it may pass, and in each stranger or friend into whose 
hands it may liappeii to fall, that he will respect the seal, and will 
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wife, of parent and child, of brother and sister, of friend and 
Mend 1 What bnt mntnal confidence ? And is it asked, What is 
the strength of that? In answer to those qnestiona, an illostration 
]D»y he employed taken from the moat tender relation in life. 
This illuatratioii is nspd becanse it is the Tery one more than onee 
referi'ed to on this sabject in the Bible, and because it enters so 
vitally into the welfaie of society Here ifl a yonng man jaat 
entering on bfe His character ih fair ; his profession is honour- 
able; his peison and standing &fe liable to no objection, and no 
BQspioion, — bat what he iraay yet be no one earthly can tell, for 
no one can i^ertaiuly predict what a man will be till he is 
ti-ied. Here is a youthful female, — th j y f h n tl r, and the 
pride of her father's heart. She has been d 1 eat ly t ■& ned ; has 
a home that bas every attraction ; i n ■e th f unfailing 

friends as long as her father and m th hall 1 and has 

ample means of snpport. She break 11 th ti leavea the 
home of her childhood ; bids adieu to fath m th brothers, and 
sisters, and commits heraelf into the 1 a ds f th mparative 
stranger. A father's and a mother's and a brother's love she 
exchanges for his. Her hand, her heart, her property, she gives 
to him. She pledges herself to go where he goes; to suffer what be 
suffers; to make bis friends hers; tolovehimwithannrdourwith 
which she loves no other hnman iDeing ; to break away from every 
tie of country and home, if be shall will it ; and, in a sense mora 
absolute than esista in any other case, to commit har happiness 
into his hands. Every day and every hour that they will lire, 
she is dependent on hia prosperity, his virtue, and his smiles for 
her happiuesa ; aud the motneut hia atrcetions are witbdrowu, or 
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, ler happiiiPSB is ieaS.. If lie la 
9, faitht'al, and kind, she mgrets not tlia aeC of confidence 
witli wliich she gave him. her heart and hand. But wlmt if lie 
trifles with her Jiappiness? Wliat if he nlwaya meets her with 
a frown! What if he proves false to hia rows? What if he 
hecomes a wretched drunkard t— Now what has heen. the fonndA- 
tion, and the source, and the atrength of this union ? Confidence ; 
and when that ia gouBj domestic peaes diss. She las made a 
aacriflce of her happinese, and her earthly felicity is a wreck.' 

Let another thought he auggestad here : it is, that this union 
of confidence secures an identiij/ in their destiny. Thisy are one — 
" one flesh," said the Saviour— and die same eTent will now affect 
hoth. Before this union, the storm, might have heat on one of 
them, and sunshine gladdened the path of the otlier, Sow, the 
atarm and tlie sunshine come on both alike. The light that 
gladdens the eyes of the one, is also a pleasant thing to the other ; 
the star that rises propitloualy on one, riaea propitiously alao on 
the path of the other. The hlessinga of peace and joy that greep 
the one, greet the other also. There is one heart, one pulsation, 
one breathing, one soul made op of the two. And so, if calamity 
oomea. If, nnder the roof where they are to abide, the pale 
destroyer ahaU come with atealtliy foot-tread, and change the 
rose on the cheek of a smiling hahe to the lily of death, it will ba 
a scene in which both their hearts will bleed alike, and they 
will weep togethei oyer the open grave. If one is sad, hoth ai'e 
sad; if one is poor, both are poor ; if aronnd one the storms of lite 
beat heavily, the tempeat will beat on both. Their union, oua 
pre-eminently of mntoal faith, plighted before the altar, constitutes 
an identity in all the great events of life, and aeeures to hoth 
Bubsfaintially the same treatment from the Great Disposer of all 
things. They share the same fortune — the same honour or dis- 
grace—the same sorrows and the same joys ; they are wafted on 
to a port of blias, or are wrecked in the same veaael ; they are 
gi'eeted with the aame welcome in life, they are buried in the 
same grave. It is easy to apply this illustration to the matter 

(3.) The third illuatration is, that faith is of such a nature that it 
is adapted to meet all the evils of the world. Tlie idea is, that it 
has been made the liingo or turning-point of salvation, because the 
want of it has been, the source of all the calamities which man has 
Buffered, and because, if this ia reatored, the evila of the world 
TTOuld he at an end. 

The grand evil on earth, tmA the aonrco of all suhordinata evils, 
is a want of coi;fi(!cnce in Cod. Tliie was the evil at the start. 
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tliat man i-epoaeil more confidence in tliQ teaehinga of t!iB temptur 
than in tbe Jaw of the Creator ; and tiiia iias been the source of all 
onr woe. Man iiaB no confidence in his God; doea not believe 
that He ia qualified for nnivei'sal empire ; that He manages the 
affairs of the universe well ; that Hia law ia equal and juet ; that 
His dispensations are in accordance with equity ; that His plan of 
Balyation ia wise ; — ho doea not ahow confidence in Him hy yiolding 
implicit obedience to His laws, or by submitting to His dispanBa.- 
tions; — lie docfl not go to Him and ask counsel of Him in the 
dai-kuesaea and perplexities of life ; he does not aeet support from 
. His arm in tiiiies of calamity ; lio does not commit bis gpeaC 
interests to Him, believing that He will be lua guide through lU'e, 
and tliat He will yet make " all thiijgs work together for good," 
]5ut he confidea in other things ; — he eonfldee in his own streDgth, till 
Ilia strength, fails ; in hia philosophy, till it deludes and deceiYea 
him; in hia feUom-men, till tbey all betray him; in frienda and 
kindred, till they drop into the grave ; in his akill and sagacity, 
till he eomea to a place in life where the " right hand forgets ita 
cunning." He confides in stocks and atones, in graven imagea, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things ; tnt by nature he has no 
confidence in God. 

This is the grand evil of the world, this the source of all our 
woea ; for, a want of confidence here produces the same kind of 
evils, though on a lai-ger scale, aa a want of confidence everywhere. 
We have seen Uiat the welfare of society depends on mutual 
oonfiilenoe. Now, to see how wretched any society can posaibly 
he, we have only to suppose the existence there of the same want 
of confidence which suhsiats in man toward his Maker. What 
wonld be the result! No man would k w 1 m t t 
no one could form a plan dependent y m h 

fidelity of others ; no one could he f m t! t y I h 
purposes of life could be effected. Th t B I 1 w id b 

re-acted i^ain all oyer the world, and w d d th It 

which followed from oonfonnding the 1 g g f th p pi 
there, would pervade ail classes and cond ti f m k 1 £\ 
remedy for such a stato of thiuga wo Id b t! to at t 

mutual confidence. In aueha condition f 11 th gw Idh 
BO far-roaehing an effect. Itwonld,inl t { Ut\ U d 
make society harmonious and happy. The wheels of m , 

of government, of domestic peace, of public improvement, of 
education, would again roll on harmoniously, and happiness would 
again blesa the woi'ld. TJie want of faith or confidence in God haa 
produced all the ills on earth of which those just supposed are but 
uii emblem ; the reatoration of confidence in God would sttiko at 
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the root of all tliose ills, and make tliis a liappy worJd. It is tliis 
■wbich makes heaven iiappy, where every being haa coufidenea in 
God, and id all that dwell there; and, with nil our wants and 
sadnesses, this too would be a hapjiy world if there were nnivereal 
confidence in Glod. In our sorrows, we should then have peace, 
for we shonld believe that all is well-ordered ; under our heavy 
burdens of life, we should find support, for we ahould go and roll 
all oa bis arm ; iu ail the dark and perplexing cjuestions that now 
agitate us about the introduction of moral evil and the prevalence 
of inic[uity, our minds would be calm, for we should feel that there 
waa a reason for it all ; and in the prospect of death — that wHeh 
now makes us so sad — our hearts would find mora than peace, we 
should utter the language of joy and triumph, for it would be only 
the coming of a messenger to bear us to a muoh-loved Father's 
arms. The grand thing that needs to be done on earth to make 
this a happy world, is to restore univeraal confidence in God ; and 
this is the whole aim of religion— this the objeet of the scheme of 
redemptioii. Hence the necessity of fiiith is laid at the founda- 
tion of the whole scheme ; it is the cardinal thing in the plan of 
Balvation. This restored, what a happy world, after all, would 
this be I For it is a beaTitifTil world. It is foil of the proofs of 
God's goodness and love. There are a thousand comforts that 
meet us every day and every night, and a thousand tender oords 
that ahould bind ua to cur Creator. If we confided in Him as 
qualified for univeraal empire ; if we felt that He hj^t to manage 
^e affairs of his own world; if we believed that He will yet bring 
ordor out of confusion, and light out of darkness ; if we trusted 
that his law is good and his commandment holy ■ and if we would 
g t H th th fi Im p t w tl wh h 1 ttl child goes 

d t 11 U h t hi b f tl thi w 11 be still a 
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It evidently Tvould not be proper, it would uot be eonsulting tlie 
nature whiet God baa given ub, to receiye the baman race 
indiaeriminately into beaTen ■nithout aoj iutimation of a wiab to 
be saved ; nor would it he fitting to saye one part and leave tbe 
other, unleBB there were aomething that would indicate in tbe one 
a Aeah-6 to he saved, wbich did not exist in the case of the other. 
What would better show this than ftith! What would be a 
better espresBion of a desire to be saved? What aot would be 
more appropriate in accepting salvation, in the intimating of a 
wish tbat the benefits of tbe death of Christ migbt be oui-s ? What 
would constitute a atronger bond between the soul and Him than 
tliis? Wliat would come nearer towards constituting that identity 
on wbioh it is proper that thosa who are united should ha treated 
alike? You are a father. You have U-o sons. They both 
become disobedient. They leave your house at their pleasure; 
go where they choose ; are out at such hours as suit their 
convenience ; keep such company as they desire ; and are wholly 
regardless of your lawa. Tbey beed neither your promises nor your 
threats, and they have gone bo far that tleyhave now no confidence 
in jou. You have favours which you are willing to bestow on 
them. You would be willing to receire them to your house, and 
to treat them as sons, afike in year lifetime and in your -will. 
But would you tJiink it unreasonable, that as a condition of their 
being received and treated as sons they should eviuce returuiug 
confidence in you ? And if one of them .sftoiiW return, and should 
ever ouward manifeat the confidence due from a son to a lather, 
and the otiier should not, would you think it improper to make a 
distinction between them in your lifetime and at your death 1 And 
■would they and the world be at a loss for a reason why it was 
done ? The remark here is, that faith in Christ is the appropriate 
act by which we accept of the benefits of his work, and that this 
eonstitutes a difference hetween him who accepts of salvation and 
liira who does uot accept it ; and that tl is ia am wl y tl 
should be treated as jf he wore inter t 1 tl 1 fit d 
the other not— that is, a reason why tl j tifi d d th 

other not. 

(5.) The fifth remark neceasary to pi tl b] t t 
show why faith in Christ is made the t gp t f just flcat 
and salvation, is, tbat the act of beliL Ch t ml 

ciri-umatances and in a manner indicat g ^ Zf w f th h gh t 
kind that ever esisfs in the human b m t t t 

of the closest conceivable nature It t d t fyi 

the soul and the Saviour thit it is p pe th t th sa t t 
mtiit -nhnb thu Ikk m i i ceivea h Id tl L 
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receiFed by hia people, or that, in the DiTine trPitmeiit, tliey 
bLoqM te practically rfigarded as one. Tiie citcamataiieLa are 

(fl) The sinner feels thtit he is lost and ruined He is made 
eensible that he is guilty before God, and that he has no claim Co 
Divine meroy. Ilis heart ia evil ; hia life has been evil ; his whole 
soul is evil. If justice were done him, he feels that Jie should be 
far ever banished from God and heaven. Yet he foels that he has 
a Houl of inflnite Talne. It is to endure for ever. It is capable, 
in the long eternity before it, of snffBring more than the aggregate 
of all tho sorrows that have yet been endured on earth and in 
hell. It is capable, also, iu that infinite duration, of enjoying 
more than the aggregate bliss of all that has been oxperieiieed on 
earth, united with el! that has been known in heaven, A boirad- 
lees eternity is before the trembling sinner, and infinite interests 

(S) Ha despairs^ of salratiou for liimself. He foela now that lie 
has no power to rescue liis sonl from death. He cannot confide 
in his own arm, or in the arm of any mortal. He has tried every 
method of salvation, every way of obtaining pence of conscience, 
every plan that propnsed security to his soul, — but in vain. He 
stands now a lost and ruined being, trembling on the shores of 
eternity. The boundless ocean spreads out before him. Clouds 
and darkness rest npon it. He baa deserved no mercy ; lie has 
no claim on God to be his guide and protector ; he cau ui^ no 
reason why he should be admitted to a world of peace. 

(e) In these sad and perilous circumstances, lie commits his 
soul, with all ita infinite and eternal interest, into the hands of 
the Lord Jesns. By a simple act of faith he embraces Him as his 
Saviour, his Friend, his Sacrifice, Ma Advocate. Renouncing all 
confidence in his own merit, he resolves to reiy on the merit of 
Christ ; abandoning every plea on the ground of what he has 
himself done, he resolves to urge the merits of the Saviour as his 
plea; and forsaking for ever ail reliance for salvation on birth 
Qr blood, on moral virtues or intellectual attainments, on rank in 
life or the commendation of fr'euds on the g dness of h's owa 
heart or on forms in religion be atakes bis own evuriasting interest 
and the question of hia finil salvat on on the bel el that there 
is a Saviour, and that Jeana is the S n ot L od and that He 
is able and willing to fs.>e h m He is willing to nsk the 
isaue on this belief; and he who wis a mon ent before tremhl ng 
on the verge of hell as f tl ere wee no lope now cal Iv 
turns the eye to heaven, and a niles througl ! i tears and sajs 
"I know whom I have li lie I anl am le a aiel tJ dt he s 
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able to keep that wliieli I haye committed unto Mm figainst 
that day." 

(d.) This is a wouderful act of oonftdenee. That is gi'eat confi- 
dence which is eTiaoed when a drowuing man seiaea a rope that 
is thrown to him, and suspendis the question of hia safety on the 
belief that yon can draw him to the shore. That would be great 
confidence which the man who was ahipwrecied, and who had 
clamhered up a projectiog rock aboTe the reach of the wavefl, 
would eTJnce, if he should fasten aronnd his body a rope let 
down from ahove, and awing off over the n^ing billows, trusting 
to the rope and the strength of those above to draw him up. And 
that is great confidence, in a ease already referred to, where a deli- 
cately-trained youthful female leavefl her mother and iather, aud 
commits herselti for weal or woe, into the hands of a oomparatire 
stranger. But such acta are not equal to that by which the dying 
soul commits itself to the SaTiour. They will hardly do for au 
illustration. For what are the raging waves of the ocean compared 
withtheroUingfiresof the world of despair? What is tiie perilled 
death of the body compared with the death of the soul? What 
are all the temporal interests which youth, or beauty, or virtuo 
can commit to another liere, compared with those etornnl intereata 
which are entrusted to the Son of God t 

(e) It remains, then, only to add, that in virtue of such a union 
there should ie identity of treatment. So we saw in the illuatra- 
tion of the husband and wife, where the union between them led 
>ws and common joys ; common successes and 
common sunshine aud common shade. Much 
more should it be so in the more tender and close union of the 
soul to the Saviour by the aot of faith. They become one. He 
is the "Vine," they are the " branches ;" he the "Head," they 
the " members ;" he lives in them, and dwells in them. He is 
" Christ in ua, the hope of glory." " We are members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bonea." " I live," says the apostle, 
" yet not I, but Christ liveth in me." " Beeauae I live," aaid the 
Saviour, "ye shall live also." Through all life's future scenes 
his people will be treated aa one with him; aud the union is 
BO close that it iatroducea them to common joys aud triumphs 
with him for ever. They will bo made happy, because the same 
blessings tliat descend on the " Head" will flow to all the 



In view of these remarks, the following thoughts may be sug- 
gested in oonolnsion :— 

(1.) The simplicity and ease of the way of salvation in the 
gospel are remarkable. The leading tliiug required of Mm who 
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would be saved, is faith, or ooitfidenc*, in the HBdeemer. Thna 
Paul flaid to tlie trembling jailer at PMIippi, " BalieYe on the 
Lord Jesns Christ, and thou shall be saved," Acts xvi, 31. So 
again in the Epistia to the Eomans, " If thou shalt coufesa with 
thy mouth the Lord JeauB, and shalt hsIioTe in thine heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt ha Haved. For 
with the heart man belieTeth unto righteousness, and witli the 
mouth confeBsion is made unto Balvation," Rom. x. 9, 10. Here, 
UB everywhere iu the New Testament, BolTation ia represented as 
easy. The terms are as simple as possible. There is no requisi- 
tion of our attempting to obey the whole law of God as a condition 
of salvatiou; no demand on ua to offer costly sacrifices, or to 
mahe pilgrimages to a distant shrine, or to practise penances 
and fastiiigs, or to lacerate the body, or to attempt to work out 
ft righteouaneaa by conformity to external forms, or by union to a 
yartieular ohureh. The simple, the single thing demanded is, 
faith on the Son of God. If man has this, he is safe. No matter 
what his past life has been ; no matter what his complexion, 
rank, or apparel ; no matter where he lives or dies ; no matter 
whether he worships in a splendid temple or under the open vault 
of heaven ; and no matter whether his body rests in consecrated 
ground or amid the corals of the i>cean, — he is a child of God, and 
an heir of the kingdom. Whatever may be said of this plan of 
salvation, it eaunot be said that it is not sufficiently simple, and 
that it does not breathe a spirit of benignity towards the lost and 
ruined children of men. The infidel cannot object that God haa 
not adapted it to the condition of human nature as it is — made 
up, for tlie moat part, of the, ignorant, of the down-trodden, and of 
children ; nor that it has recinired more of any man than the 
human jiowers can render. Yet, 

(3.) While thus simple and easy, it is on the great principles 
which we see everywhere prevail. There is required in salvation 
that which keeps the social world together, and causes human 
things to move on in harmony — that without which all the interesta 
of man would be a wreck. There is required that which would 
arrest all human iUs, and make this still a happy world — confidmce 
in ottr God. Man wants but this to make him a happy being here ; 
he will want hnt this to make him happy for ever. As confidence 
is the great principle wliich cements society, so it was indispensable 
in religion that confidence in God should be restored. We cannot 
conceive that a human being could be saved without faith. Even 
if it had not been distinctly and formally required in the plan, it 
is impossible to conceive that there could have been salvation 
without it. The veiy process of returning to God from our 
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■wanderings implies returning confidence — for liow or why ahouli 
the eimiera return to him if tiey have no oocfiiienceinliLm? And 
liow could tlioy be happy in heaven if they had no confiilanoe in God! 
What would hesTon be, if there were there the same distrust of the 
Deity, and the same rebellion against him, and the same alienation 
from him, and the same doubt of his heing, hia juatioe, and hia 
gondnesB, which exiat on earth ? The plan of salTation by faith 
ia laid in the deepest philosophy, and is baaed on the irreTersihle 
nature of things. 

(3.) The subject suj^cstfl a remark on the nature and aims of 
infidelity. Men often think that unbelief is a batmleas thing. 
They sometimes regard it as a apeeial proof of meritorious inde- 
pendence to be an infidel. They pride themaelTes on their philo- 
Bopby and their freeflom from vulgar prejudices and priestcraft— 
perhaps on their freedom from the projudicea instilled by a pious 
parent, a pnstor, or a Sundaynsehool teacher, Thoy coneider the 
denunciation of unbelief in the gospel as singularly harsh, and 
nse no measured terras in expreeaing their abhorrence of a system 
which denounces the eternal pains of hell on a man becauae ha 
will not believe. The want of faith, say they, is a harmless or a 
msriterioua thing. But are you connected with a bEinkf Would 
you tbiuk thai a harmlesa effort in a daily paper which should 
attempt to unsettle the confidence of the conununifj in your 
institution! — Have you a ebaracfer for virtue, wbiob you have 
secured by years of toil and of upright deportment I Is that a 
harmless report in the community which tends to destroy all 
confidence in that ciaraoter! — ^Are you a fether! la it a harm- 
less effort of yonr neighbour when he attempts to unsettle the 
confidence of yonr own children in your virtue ? — Are you a 
husband ! Is he a harmless man who shall aim to unsettle your 
faith in the wife of jour bosom, and produce between you and 
ler an utter want of confidence! — And ia there no evil in that 
state of mind where there is no confidence in God that rules on 
high; the God that made us, and that holds our destiny in hia 
liands! Is it nothing to unsettle the faith of men in God, and 
to introduce nniveraal distrust in his governm nt! I t n tl g 
to inculcate or cherish the thought that tl d n f th 
world is a dark, malignant, hmBh, and se Be and t 

alienate the affections of creation from ita Mat 1 Lettli 1 t t 
of the earth answer. All our evils began in tl t unhappy m m t 
when OUT first parents lost their confidence in th G d Loss 
of Eden," toil, sweat, despair, perplexity, and d tl t 11 wl t 
the evil was. Calamities haye rolled along bl 1 d 
surges, and the dark flood BtUl ewells and liea i n tl tb 
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Peace will Tie restored, and Paradise regained, only wlien man is 
restored to confidence in his God; and tliia is tie grand and 
glorious work of the gospel. This doue in any heart, and ila 
" peace liecomes as a rivei', and its righfeonsQess ss the wayea 
of the sea." This done all oTer the earth, and millennial joy 
will yisit the uatiouB, This done, as BnecesaiTO individuals or 
generations leave tlio vTorld, and death is disarmed of his sting, 
for tho departing Eoul leans with fall assurance of faith on the 
Saviour. 
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THE B15AEING AND IMPOaTANOR OF THE DOCTBIKE OP 
JUSTIPICATIOH BY I'AITIL 

Eoa.i. 17.— "ThejuBtalmlllitabyfaitli," 

FiLOM ttcse words I desire to illustrate the bearing and the im- 
portance of the doctrine of jastifioatioLi by faith.. The pointa 
which have been illustrated in the previous discourses are the 
following: — The importance of the inqairj. How man can be 
justified with God ; the fact that man cannot justify or vindicate 
himself by denying the truth of the chaises against him ; the 
fact that he cannot do it by showing that he had a right to do 
aa he has done; the feet that ho cannot merit salvation ; the 
consideration of wliat is to be understood by the merits of Christ ; 
the sense in which we are justified by the merits of Christ ; and 
the agency of fiiitb. in onr justification. It is proposed now, in the 
conclusion of the subject, to refer to some historical illastrationa 
of the value and influence of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
aid to show why it has the pHce which histoiy has assigned it 

I In illustiating the valu and nfl u e uf the duciime as 
shonn bj ktstoty three penods of the woild may he biielly 
leteired to 

(I ) The fii-st ui the age of the apostles— when perhaps the 
efFeot of the doctime of juaiificatioi by faith wis more Mildly 
seen than it has pver been, sinu That this was the doctrine 
which Paul pleached which he made piominent m his writings 
and whToh hu eieiywheie defended no fne acqininted with his 
history can fot a moment doubt It wouH bo needless here to 
transcribe tl e passages of his wiitm^s which declare his views 
on this point, or which show how eame'itlv he expressed his 
conwctiois of its truth and importance E^eiywbeie he mai i 
tained thit a man is not justified by the deeds of the kw but 
by tl e righteousness of faith, that we are sived, not by woiLs 
of righteousness which we have done ; that they that are under 
the law, are under the curse ; and that they who are justified by 
faith, have peace with God tbrongh the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
the most earnest and emphatic manner ho abjured all dependence 
on his own merits for siilvatioii ; disclaimed all reliance on the 
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ettrnordinary zeal foi i eligion whicli lie had manifested in eat ly 
life, and on Lis own blainelees oufwaid deportment, and de- 
claied it now to be the gland purpose of his soul to ' know 
Chiist, and to be found m hini, not having his own iighteone 
ness, which was of the law, but the nghteouancBS ■which is ot 
God by foitb Ph I m 9 In th , he coincided with all the 
other ap ties 1 t ht a. h did that no reliance was to 
be placed n tword f m f 1 gion, on good works, on an 
amiable ha a t n h as the gronnd of salvation It 

waa then th t th d t f mple dependence on Christ for 

salvation -w tftlwthfihBS and with powei It was 
unencumb d by y tt d y d time of a different chni-octer 
to fetter its mo\ements, or to hinder its piogiess thtough the 
woild Iherewas no neeesBitj pioclaimed of depending on nte^ 
or foi-nis of lehgion no reverence foi sacred places was inculcated 
aa necessary to salvation , no conne'^on with a p^rhcukr church, 
organized under a peculiai' ministry, was declared to he essential ; 
no saving efflcacy ivas attributed to Baeraraenta and t» almsi no 
merits of the holy men of other ages eouid ha looked to, to make 
up the deficiency of those who sought to be saved ; no promise 
was held out that the dead might be saved through the extra- 
ordinary sacrifices and benevolence of the living. The naked 
doctrine of justiSoation by faith in Christ stood out befoi'e the 
■world, frefih in its youthful vigour, with no trappings oi' orna- 
ments to hide and obscure it ; a simple, solemn, sublime truth, 
that all might appreciate, and that might be avaOable to all. 
This was then the sword of the Spirit, slaying human pride; 
cutting down the self-righteousness of men ; prostrating the great 
and the mean, the learned and the unlearned, the patrician and 
the plebeian, the master and the slave, the man in purple and 
the man in rags, alike— a sword, whose keenness was not ren- 
dered useless then by being hid in a goigeous scabbard. 

The doctrine thus promulgated by the apostles stood opposed 
to the prevailing views of all the world. It was opposed to all 
the aims of the Pharisees— the essential tenet of whoso religion 
was expressed graphically and honestly by one of their own 
nnmher — " God, I thank thee that I am not as other men are." 
It stood opposed to all tlie views of the Sadducees, who held to 
the necessity of bo kind of reli^on, denying the whole dootiine 
of the future state. It stood opposed t« the Essenes. the re- 
maining Jewish seot, who sought to work out their salvation by 
exti'aordinary fastings and privations, and by exclusion from 
contact with the world. It stood opposed to the whole system 
of saoriflces among tlie heathen, who sought to propitiate the gods, 
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and to renilei' themselyes acoeptecl, by dependence on flie lorms 
of religion ; and it was nt varianee with all the views of plulo- 
Bophy— the pride of tlie Stoic, confident in his own nghteoos- 
nessi the lioentioasneBS of the Epieiii«an, justifying hia own 
voluptuousness ; and tlie self-cotnpkceney of the sage, relying 
on his own -wisdom. An. apostle could go nowhere, where this 
doctrine would not come in conflict with all the pierailing viewa 
ill regavd to the way in which men might be saved. Yet no one 
now can be ignorant of the effect of this doetnnp, as piomut- 
gated by the apostles. This it was which changed the i^ligion of 
the world; for Christianity made no other advances than as it 
taught men to renounce eveiy other ground of dependence, and to 
rely for salvation solely on tha merits of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It had no martial power by which to make its way ; it had no 
influence derived from name and rank to enforce its claims ; it 
had no authority derived from a venerable antiquity on which to 
rely; it had no gorgeous and imposing forms to enable it to com- 
mand the respect of those who had worshipped in the Parthenon 
or the Pantheon ; it had no claims to any new discoveries in phi- 
losophy. It had but one thing that was new, great, improving, 

mm d g d th t w h m t f Ch t 

fid d th f t tl t m ywl m ght b j t h d 

by th m nt f H t m hi d N has y t th 
y h] t to d by tself t 1 t n w th t 

d tit us d fi th did m th h d f tl Ch t 
ptl d bfhdypltth y bject 

irod d h 1 es t! Id 

( ) Tl d f t t 1 h t w 11 b mid tl 

t t f th Id wh tb d tn f j t fieat by f 11 

waa b d d Imost (i g h d th Ch h It 
bgtbbs dVyarlythifwdf Ifl 
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sacrod places and orders of Dien ; zeal for splendid temples of 
worship, and for gorgeous ceremonies ; eKtraordinary veneration 
for the sepulchres of saiuts, and for their holy remwns ; pUgrim- 
ages to the Holy Laud ; the dootrine of baptismal regeneration, 
and of absolution of siuB by the impoaition of holy hands ; the 
belief that grace was imparted by sacraments, administered by a 
priesthood 5 the dootrine that the merits of the saints of other 
days were garnered np for the benefit of future ages, and placed 
at the disposal of tlie Church ; the multiplication of sacraments, 
with saving efficacy attributed to them all ; and the belief of a 
poeniiar saci'edness attached to ground consecrated to the burial 
of the Ased. All these were features of one great system. They 
had some relation to Cliristianify, and had grown in part out 
of the abuse of its doetiinos. But though various, they were 
arranged evidently under the auspices of one raaater-mind, and 
■with the same end in view. That was to render nugatory the 
doctrine of justification by faith, and to subslJtufe in its place 
the doctrine of salvation by works. It was, indeed, ssivation by 
works connected with the religion of Chi'ist, and was a different 
system from that of the Pharisee, who expected to he saved by 
conformity to the law of Moses, — or the Gi'ecian philosopher, who 
' ■ reach heaven by the purity of his doctrine and his 
■ ' ' "■ ' " " on the blood of sacri- 

n honesty and fidelity 
sse t Uy the same 



Th ff t was th d k d uption of 

Epbf thKf t Ervft ttle state of 

things th d k a^ can b t d t aj h ng of the 
great doctrine of jnstiSoation by faith. Every advance of society 
into that deep and deepening gloom was connected with some 
loosening of its hold on. that doctrine, and tlie substitution of 
something else in its place, until the hold was entirely gone, and 
Europe was plunged in total n^ht, 

(3.) The tliird historical fact, therefore, to be referred to, is 
the effect wHeh the recovery and restoration of this doctrine 
had on the church and the world at the peiiod of the lleforma- 
tioa. To those who have studied the history of that period, as 
all Protestants should do, it is unnecessary to say that this was 
the elemental^ doctiine — the central view — the starting-point in 
the whole of that gbrious revolution. This was the great truth 
which dawned on the mind of Luther, and which led to all that 
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lie attempted aiid accompliBlied for the restoration of the Chmoh 
to its pi'imitiva purity; and it occupied au equally central posi- 
tion in the view of all his feiZow-khourera. Tbree timea was 
the doctrine of justification by faith biought before the mind of 
Luther, with the same sort of power wliieh it had when pro- 
mulgated by the apostles, aad with such energy as to rouse all 
that was great in his soul into life. The first was when he was 
a monk in his celh He had found a copy of Uie Bible, and he 
began to study it, and to lecture on it. . He commenced witll 
the Psalms, but soon passed to the Epiatlo to the Romans. One 
day, having proceeded as far as the seventeenth verse of the first 
chapter, the words quoted fiom Habahkuk, " The just shall live 
by faitli," arrested his attention. A new thought struck lllm. 
A new way of salvation opeced before his tnind, A new light 
ehone upou his heart ; and the words, " The jnsb shall live by 
faith," aeemed never to leave him. The second instance was 
when he first visited Borne. These words followed him, and 
lingered on Ilia ear. One of his first impressions was, that he 
was now in the very place to which Paul had addressed these 
words in his epistle. Yet ia that city how were they obt.cured 
and unknown ! On every hand wore arrangements for being 
justified by works—by forma and ceremonies, by pomp and 
jMLgeantry, by the merits of the saints, and by penance. What 
a total ohscuvition of the groat doctrine which Paul had taught 
tl 1 tfe to th h h th and which he had hiai- 
If d nbtl sa taught wl n h had dw It in that city ! The 
thidntn Ihthbowd brought to the heart 

f Luth as m mp as 1 11 One day, wishing to 

btai an d Ig p sed by th p pe to any one who 

h Id nd n h Icn es wl t 11 d ' Filaie's Staircase^ 

tl poo S s n D k w 1 wly 1 mh g the steps, which they 
told him had been miraculously transported from Jerusalem to 
Rome. But while he was going through this meritorious worlc, 
he thought he heard a voice like thunder speaking from the 
depth of hia heart — ' jC/ie just shall Uoe by faith ! ' He started 
ap in terror on the steps up which he had been crawling ; he 
was horrified at himself i and struck with shame for the degrada- 
tion to which superstition had debased him, he fled from the 
scene of his folly. This powerful text had a mysterious Influence 
on the life of Lutlier. It was a creative word for the Keformer 
and for the Reformation."* It was this truth that wrought out 
the Reformation ; — and whatever there was in that work that is 
valuable and preoioaa, whatever there was to shed a benign 
■■' D'AuliiKiio. 
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influence on literatnre, liberty, and moi-ala, whatever there wns 
to spread puie rehgioa over Switzerland, or Germany, or Eng- 
land, or ultimately over our ovia land, and then by a reflex 
influence on Asia Miaoi, on Palestine, on. the palmy East, oa 
dork Africa, and on the islands of the sea, is to be ti-aced to those 
moments when this test broke with bo much living power on the 
soul of Luther—" The just shall live by faith." It became with, 
him an elementary truth, that the doctrine of justification by 
faith was the " article of the standing or the falling Church" — 
the very joint or hinije (arlunilus) on which, the whole depended * 
To that doctrine we owe in its various developments, all that 
we value in this Piotestant land and all that diHtingnishea ua 
in religion from what Europe waa in the days of Ale-rander VI 
and Leo X.; and there is not an interest of religion, liberty, or 
learning, which has not been moulded by it moie than by any 
otlier single cause Out modes ot woiship, oui leadmefs to 
spread the Bible our freedom of discussion , our general diffu- 
sion of intelligence our antrammelled press, our sepaiation ot 
religion from tlie at Ue oui societies foi the spread ot the tro'ipel , 
our blessed and glorious re'vivala, oai dehveianoe fiora onpei^ti 
tion, and from the tyranny of a priesthood, and from the cor- 
ruptions and abominations of the monastic system, and from the 
debasement of penances and pilgrimages, are all to be traced to 
the power of this single truth that blazed with such an intensity 
on the soul of the poor Saxon monk. Such being some of the 
facts in the case, let us, 

11. In the second place, inquire whij this doctrine 7ms ikis 
importance and power. This will be seen if we can trace its 
connexion with what undeniably it has been everywhere miited 
to : — a religion of deep spirituality, of simplicity of worship, of 
deadnesa to the world, of freedom of opinion, of liberal views, 
and of great and cheerful sacrifices for the good of mankind. 
There are but two systems of religion on the earth : the one is 
that of self-righteousness j the other, that of salvation by the 
merits of Christ ; — the one, that of men who attempt, in various 
ways, to justify themselves before God; the other, that of those 
who seek to be jasfified through the righteousness of the Re- 
deemer. The bearing and importance of the latter, in contrast 
with the foi-mer, is the point now before us. 

(1.) This doctrine of justification by faith has a power of 

reaching the soal, and of calling forth every active energy of 

our nature, which the other system never eaji have. It leaves 

the impression, that the soul is of vast value ; that religion is of 

" "Atticuliis atautia vel eadeiitis eoclosiai." 
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inestimable importance ; that tlio grand purpose of living should 
b(! religion. The reason of this, which may not at once be 
apparent, is, that it finds the soul in such a state, wherever it is 
eiiibiaced, that it arouses all that is thrilling, and vast, and 
momentous iu the soul itself, and in its hopes and relations. The 
language which tlie doctrine of justification by faith addresses 
to each individual is this : — " You are a lost sinner. You have 
no lighteousneas of your own. You never will have any. Your 
Jieart is hy nature depraved, and your whole past life has been 
evil. In all that you have done, you have done nothing t* merit 
the favour of God, or even to commend yourself to his approba- 
tion. Ail yoni' righteousness is as filthy rags. Ail your outward 
forms of religion — your iiistings, penances,and vows, your amiable- 
iieas of character, your honesty, your integrity, your pride of 
birth and station, are all to pass for nothing before God in the 
matter of justification. Nor can you hope of yourself to do any- 
thing more in the futui'e that wiU commend yon to God than 
you have done i th past Nfniflg fldf 

tears, no fi-aming f tl lif bj tw d 1 w ts t 

self-denial, no fast gpy Igviig -uwpewy 

the deep stains ofptglt th ni ttte p 

tion for wliat you hd Ifhttyai tl 

grave, and just o th Id f w A m t m ht t 

you oGf from theldfthl aidf thp biltyf 

b i» d In this t t y 1 Uy d p d t tl 

gn m y of God Y j) dbt tbywka 

fght ssofj w \ yb-iadbtt must 

bby glldpd y wnnht f 

"i m y b sa ed b t t m ;st b wh ily by th m t 

f th Ki t, if ph 1 ph p t p f 
k ghfi se t , J dg I gay th ac pi h d th h, 
t) p fh vil th bo d th f — 11 1 1 1 b f re 

God Y be d h t t will ly b by m k p th 

m d f ft wilh gsstob dmth wy tl It 

fth p dt t dbef th tl 1 th d th m 

robes of salvation th t h 11 d tl t d bas d d d 

trodden of the hum ac N w t as t 
for those who ha t pe 1 tl tl t h 1 

must have the elem t f g t ^ f k d It 

make its way only byfii fcpo t htlpdf 

man ; to bring do vn h 1 fty th It t h bl 1 tl 

dust; andthento mp till h tl 1 as b-e II 

is nothing negati d t m b t t It has 1 y 

tlirough all this p N I ti i f t U 
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abasement and self-reiinn elation, -where tliia dootrins finds him, 
witliout a struggle with liis own prido. To come down there, 
and to lie thus low before God, is the result of mighty power on a, 
proud man's soul, and is no neutral oi' nnmeaning thing. It is 
not the work of ease, and of effeminacy, nnd the business of a 
holiday, for a man to renonnee all his own. righteousness, and to 
he willing to acknowledge before heaten, and earth, and hell, 
that he is so great a sinner that he oaght to be excluded from, 
heaven, and banished front the earth, and be doomed to un- 
speakable torments for ever in the world of .woe. And it is not 
an unmeaning thing, when in this state a voice from heaven bids 
him rise from the dust, and go forth a pardoned man, a reno- 
vated heing, a child of God, an heir of heaven. 

Acoordingiy, this is the doctrine which ai'ouscs the world. It 
was this which produced the commotiona in the apostolic times, 
when it waa said, " These that have turned the world upside down 
a,re come hither also " It -was this whioh produced so much 
e tem nt at J -osal m at Ant 1 at PI 1 pp It tl m 

wh 1 a u. ed E p u tl R f -n at It is tl 1 so 

pow IB y Yi I f i g It f h wl se 

gy s f It th fl t m d t jig a nd th 

T 11 t t 1th been a, d f n y b d 

t th so f t d la Is -nl h t t d th if t f tl 

doctrine on their own minds. The first is that of the aposfle 
Paul. It is found in the Epistle to the Philippians r— " It any 
other man tliiulieth that he hath whereof ho might ti ust m the 
flesh, I more : circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of I^iael, 
of the tribe of Beiyamin, an Hebrew of the Hebrews ; as touohmg 
the law, a Phaiisee ; concerning zeal, persecuting the ohuich , 
touching tlie righteousness which is in the law, blameless But 
tnhai thinifS were gain to me those I counted loss for Christ. 
1 da tbtless d I ou t !l th ng bat I ss,for the excelleney 
f th laowl dij / a tsf J J L 1' <sh. iii. 4—8. The 

th IS L h d f his f lings when he was 

lirat m d t d -sta d th d tr Though as a monk," 

yh Iw hly dup hhl my oonEcienoe was 
1 11 fill d w th t ubl a d t m t I ould not endure the 

p — Th It J t f C d I did not love that 

J t d 1 ly B 1 J. 1 1 felt a seci'ct anger 

ag tlmlhtd) b tt afied ivith teriilying 

by 1 1 d by h m EC f 1 t p or creatures already 

rutned hj unginnl bin, he aggiaiated oui sufferings by the gospel. 
But when by the Spiiit of God I understood those Mords^wlien 
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I learned how tia justification of the sinner proceeds from God's 
mere mercy by the way of faith — then I felt myself bom agniii 
as a new man, and I entered by an open door int« the Teiy 
paradise of God. From that hour I saw the preoiuns and holy 
Seiiptures with new eyes. I went through the whole Bible. 
1 rullected a multitade of passages which taught me ■w]iat the 
work of God was. And as I had before heartily hated the 
expression, 'the righteousness of God,' I be^an from that time 
to value and to love it as the sweetest and most consDiatory 
tmtb. Truly this text of St. Paul was to me as the very gate 
of heaven." * 

To a soul thus lost and riuned this doofrine always ha? this 
power. To others it has neither power nor heouty ; nor can we 
hope that ii, will make its way among men except where the 
soul is deeply aroused on the euhjeot of religion. Then it is 
what it is so often said to be in the Seripturea, " the power of 
God :" it is His mighty energy quiclceniiig the soul that waa 
dead in sin to newness of life. 

(3.) The second remark illustrating its heaving and importance 
will be drawn from the contrast of this doctrine with the 
opposite. It has aheady been observed, that there are in fact 
but two kinds of religion on the earth — that of self-righteousness, 
and that of dependence on another for salvation ; that in which 
man attempts to justify himself, and that in which ho relies for 
justiftoation on ths merits of the Son of God. These systems 
divide the world ; for, however numerous may be the methods by 
which men attempt to save themselves, they all have this essen- 
tial characteristic, that they are systems of self-righteousness. 
What are the characteristics of these two systems P What would 
be the tendency of each of them? Let them be put in contrast, 
and what must be their I'espeotive effects P The effect of the 
one — of the plan of justification by faith — \ve have already in 
part seen. Its obvious tendency must be to produce humility, 
penitence, gratitude, a simple reliance on the Saviour, a disposi- 
tion to make him all in all in religion, "What are the effects of 
the opposite system ? They must be such as these : — 

(a) Pride. " God, I thank thee tliat I am not as other men. 
are," is ita language all over the world. 

(i) A multiplication of forms, and a reliance on them. Reli- 
gion becomes an atUinard thing, not a work of tlio heart. So it 
was with the Pharisees, the Greeks, the Eomans ; so it is now 
in the Pagan world, among Mussulmans, and in all the pen-erted 
forms of Christianity. It raattei-s little what the outward system 
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is ; where the doctrine of justifleafioii is obscured or unknown, 
religion must degenerate into heartless forms. It makes up for 
its want of Tital power by the multiplication of rites and cere- 
monies. It adds a new ceremony fnr every step of departnre 
from the doctrine of jastifieation hy faith ; it attaches an addi- 
tional sacredness to externals as this doctrine is obsenred; and 
wliere this is wholly lost out of view, religion becomes merely a 
pnnctilioua performance of imposing rites, a careful observance 
of forma, A man, when he thinks of death and the judgment, 
miiet have some righteousness on which to rely. If it bo not 
that of the Saviour, and if there be the pretence of religion at aU, 
it must be that consisting of a saored reverence for forms. 

(e) Tiie denial of the doctrine of jnsfilication by faith, will be 
always attended with superstition. There will be an attempt to 
merit heaven by reverencing dead men's bones, by pilgrimages, 
by bodily tortures, by seclusion from the world, by gainishing 
the sepulchres of the rio-hteous and by implorin" the intercession 
of depn td tsThwldmtmk ptsmdthe 
the doot f ju t ficat n bj faitl h Id t i ly to 

have alg t ttnubttted tpl O r 

the oth hp Idlw h Iwy^ldd the 

other ; th pp es f th h b th 00 is n f tl e 

introdu tnfthth d thtl wllhtle 

end of ti Th q ti w b f th t y wb th r 

we shall hold on to the great doctrine of justification by ftiifh, or 
whether we shall go abroad and import ail the superstitions of 
heathenism, either original or baptized at Eome ; whether we 
eliall adhere to the grand truth which was the element in the 
lieformafion, or talte Christianity, so called, as it was in the 
days of Alexander VI. and Leo X. 

((f) The system which denies this doctiine has been from 
some cause an exclusive and a persecuting system. To whatevei' 
this fact may be traced, of the fact itself there can be no doubt. 
The history of the world has confirmed it, and that history has 
taught us that if wo would be free from the evils of an exolnsive 
and a persecuting system, we must hold in its simplicity and ita 
polity the great doctrine of jnatification hy faith 

(3 ) A third thing illustrating its bearing and importance is 
its connexion with fieedom of thought and the advancement 
of sooieti The fict heie is moie apparent than the reason 
of it No one acquainted with histoiy will dispute the posi 
tion, that the doctrine of justification by faith has been held 
with the most simplicity and puiity in the timts when fictdojn 
of tliou^ht has nio^l pm iilcd and m t) i hi ds n st <hu ic 
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terized for it. And no one can doutt thiit tte denial of the 
doctrine, and the denial of the right of free inqniry, have gone 
together. It was the same system that by all its arrange- 
ments denied the doctrine of justification by faith, which im- 
prisoned Galileo, The Inquisition grew up in lands where this 
doctrine was rejected, and has flourished there only, and could 
live nowhere else. The proclamation of thia doctrine in Europe 
by Luther and his fellow-labourers unfettered the human mind, 
and abolished the Inciuisition ; and nothing' can be clearer than 
that no circnmstanoes oould ever arise in any land in which the 
doctrine of justifieaiiou by simple faith, in Christ is held, under 
which the Inquisition could be established; and we may be certain 
that, as long as we can assert this doctrine in its purity throughout 
aU our borders, we shaU be fi'ee from thumb-screws, and racks, 
and auto-da-fes, and dark dungeons made tfl incarcerate the 
advocates of any religious belief. Whatever else we may be 
subjected to, this doctrine will be a palladium to us of far more 
value than the image of Minerva was to Troy, to secure for ns 
the protection of Heaven. 

The reMons of the fact which is now adverted to would ha 
found in such considerations as these : — that in this doctrine 
thei-e is nothing which we wish to conceal ; that it depends for 
its support on nothing which may not be fully examined ; that 
it recognises everywhere the equality of men ; tliat it asks no 
pati'ouage irom the State ; that it relies for its advancement on 
its own simple power ns tnith—AS commending itself to the 
conscience and the reason of mankind, and as finding a response 
in the soul of every man who feels that he is a sinner. The 
support of the other system is to he found in just the opposite of 
these things. It cloaks itself in mystery. It seeks to establish 
the claims of a priesthood composed of a superior order of men — 
and this jnust he based on arguments tiiat will not bear the 
light. It is, aud must he, sustained by the power of the State. 
It loves B tsaching rather than a reasoninff religion. It is 
identified with all that human ingenuity can devise to substitute 
a righteousnesa in the place of that by fiuth in the Saviour. It 
is identified with interest-— where the procuring of absolution 
becomes a matter of bargain and sale. And it is conscious that 
the free examination of its claims would show how baseless is the 
fabric on which it stands, and how worthless all the devices 
which have been originated to enable man to work out a righte- 
ousness of his own. "Without pursuing these thoughts further, 
one other remark may bo added : — 

(4.) It is the fourth in order, and is thia, that the doctrine of 
SI 
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